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CHAPTER  I 
THE  FIRST  VIOLIN 

A BIG  room  with  a  low  ceiling,  poorly  lighted  by  a 
dozen  or  so  of  oil  lamps  on  wooden  brackets  hang- 
ing against  the  walls  ;  Christmas  decorations  in  the  shape 
of  huge  boughs  of  fir,  with  a  few  sprigs,  in  vases  on  the 
mantelpiece,  of  holly  and  mistletoe,  very  shrivelled  and 
dry  ;  a  row  of  cane  seats,  with  several  rocking-chairs 
arranged  on  either  side  of  the  open  door,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  onlookers  ;  a  wide,  clear  floor,  polished  by  many 
feet — such  was  the  ballroom  at  old  Grinstead's  Farm. 

If  the  ghost  of  old  Grinstead  haunted  its  former  home 
on  this  particular  night,  it  was  probably  amazed,  and  highly 
shocked,  at  the  prodigal  hospitality  of  young  Grinstead. 

Picture  old  Grinstead  standing  in  the  doorway  !  He 
would  look  tall  and  brawny,  that  severe  old  ghost  of  a 
pioneer,  with  the  face  of  a  Somerset  man,  a  grizzled  beard, 
shrewd  blue  eyes,  a  heavy  nose,  and  firm  mouth. 

The  squarely  built  house,  with  wide  verandahs,  would 
have  dwindled — if  it  is  true  that  ghosts  create  their  own 
surroundings — into  a  log  hut,  close  and  warm  and  smelling 
of  the  earth,  and  beyond  it,  in  place  of  the  wide  fields, 
would  have  stretched  an  uncleared  forest. 

The  merry  party  of  girls  and  boys,  dancing  together, 
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would  have  changed  into  old  Grinstead's  family,  perhaps 
with  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  hired  men,  or  a  friend 
from  the  neighbouring  town  some  five  miles  away,  or 
even  a  Red  Indian,  wrapped  in  his  old  dirty  blanket, 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  kind,  hard-fisted  white 
men  from  over  the  sea. 

It  was  so  many  years  since  old  Grinstead  and  his  wife 
emigrated  to  Ontario,  Canada,  that  his  son,  still  known  as 
"  young,"  was  a  middle-aged  man,  the  present  ball  being 
held  in  honour  of  his  birthday.  He  had  recently  married  a 
comparatively  young  wife,  who  was  considered  very 
fashionable  and  up-to-date  by  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
who  took  it  ill,  after  the  manner  of  neighbours  and  friends, 
but  gladly  accepted  her  lavish  hospitality. 

The  invitations,  printed  on  fancy  cards  at  the  newspaper 
office  of  the  adjacent  town  of  Maple ville,  were  greatly  ad- 
mired, if  somewhat  severely  criticized,  on  account  of  their 
formality. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Grinstead  request  your  company  to  a 
Ball  and  Supper  at  Grinstead  Settlement,  in  honour  of 
their  fifty-third  and  thirty-second  birthdays  respectively 
(Mr.  G.  December  5th,  Mrs.  G.  last  June)." 

In  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  card  was  the  date  of  the 
party,  and  in  the  right — a  touch  of  elegance  never  before 
seen  on  a  Grinstead  Settlement  invitation — appeared  the 
four  words,  "  Professor  Wiggins'  Select  Orchestra." 

It  was  a  rainy,  windy  night.  The  visitors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  very  near  neighbours,  drove  to  the  ball  in 
hooded  buggies  or  farm  carts,  John  Junior — Mr.  Grinstead 
was  a  widower  with  grown-up  sons  when  he  married  his 
fashionable  wife — being  deputed  to  look  after  the  horses 
and  "  rigs." 

It  was  not  a  very  congenial  task  for  a  young  man  anxious 
to  join  in  the  festivities,  and  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies, 
swinging  them  out  of  their  seats  in  his  arms,  or  indulging  in 
playful  struggles  or  impromptu  waltzes,  was  quite  pardon* 
able  in  the  circumstances. 
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Supper  was  served  in  the  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Grinstead* 
with  a  big  white  apron  tied  over  her  best  dress,  served  the 
oyster  stew  from  a  seething  pan  on  the  stove,  while  eold 
turkeys  adorned  both  ends  of  the  board,  the  intermediate 
spaces  being  filled  with  cakes  of  every  description,  dough- 
nuts, soda  crackers,  jars  of  home-made  pickles  and  candies, 
saucers  of  canned  fruits — sugary  citron,  raspberries  as 
luscious  as  on  the  day  they  were  gathered,  pears,  cherries, 
and  rich,  woody  maple  syrup — while  there  stood,  at  inter- 
vals along  the  table,  little  coloured  glass  vases  filled  with 
toothpicks,  thus  prettily  combining  utility  and  ornament. 

The  ball  had  opened,  according  to  custom  at  Grinstead's 
Settlement  twenty  years  ago,  with  a  Grand  Promenade. 

All  the  visitors,  even  the  people  who  were  too  old  and 
the  children  who  were  too  young  to  dance,  marched 
smartly  round  and  round  the  big  room  until  they  were 
tired  out.  This  was  followed  by  a  programme  that  would 
bewilder  the  modern  dancer,  whose  idea  of  a  ball  begins  and 
ends  with  the  word  waltz,  for  it  included  polkas,  Saratoga 
lancers,  jerseys,  ryes,  bon-tons,  coon- time  two-steps, 
military  schottishes,  and  Scotch  reels. 

The  young  people  at  Grinstead's  were  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  every  tune  and  step,  and  they  were  ably 
marshalled  through  lengthy  sets  of  lancers  and  quadrilles  by 
a  most  energetic  "  caller-off,"  whose  duties  consisted  of 
standing  on  a  chair  and  bawling  the  different  figures  in 
detail  as  the  dance  progressed,  never  pausing  in  his  efforts 
from  his  first  shout,  "  Bow — chassay — an'  off  we  go  !  " 
to  his  final  command,  "  Promenade  your  lady  to  a  seat !  " 

Professor  Wiggins'  orchestra  was  stationed  in  a  corner 
by  the  stove  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position,  but  con- 
veniently out  of  the  way  of  the  darting  couples. 

The  first  note  of  the  march  for  the  Grand  Promenade 
had  been  struck  at  seven  o'clock.  It  was  within  half  an 
hour  of  midnight,  and  there  had  been  no  pause  in  the  music, 
except  while  the  professor  took  an  occasional  draught  of 
cider,  or  what  was  known  as  "  logger,"  meaning  lager  beer. 
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It  was  not  a  large  orchestra,  for  it  consisted  of  Wiggins 
himself,  who  played  the  piano,  and  one  fiddler.  The  pro- 
fessor said  that  he  made  a  great  point  of  keeping  it  select. 

He  was  a  little  man,  with  shiny  black  hair,  parted  down 
the  back  of  his  head  and  brushed  forward,  as  if  every  hair 
were  making  a  painful  effort  to  hide  his  bald  pate.  His 
face  looked  like  a  glowing  coal,  the  drops  of  ineffectual 
perspiration  continually  pouring  down  into  his  limp, 
crushed  collar. 

His  short,  thick  fingers,  banging  all  the  life  out  of  the 
ancient  piano,  were  adorned  with  several  rings  set  with 
artificial  diamonds.  He  wore  a  suit  of  ill-fitting  evening 
clothes — their  original  owner  must  have  been  a  man  of 
more  lofty  stature  and  less  girth — and,  although  Professor 
Wiggins  was  a  rolling  stone  who  gathered  no  moss,  the 
knees  of  his  trousers,  shoulders,  elbows,  and  the  collar  of  his 
coat  were  green  and  shiny,  while  the  list  slippers  on  his  feet, 
even  more  than  the  red  silk  handkerchief  spread  over  the  place 
where  the  bottom  of  his  stiff  shirt-front  was  supposed  to  be, 
suggested  that  he  was  not  a  slave  to  convention  in  attire. 

He  was  an  Englishman,  and  kept  a  little  music-shop  in 
the  town.  No  one  knew  his  antecedents,  for  he  was  as 
uncommunicative  about  his  own  affairs  as  he  was  talkative 
about  the  affairs  of  other  people. 

The  title  of  professor  had  been  bestowed  upon  him, 
according  to  his  own  account,  at  the  Royal  School  of  the 
Pianoforte  in  London,  England  ;  but  he  refused  to  give 
any  particulars  of  the  Royal  School,  and  always  introduced 
himself  as  "  Professor  Wiggins,  of  the  Borough." 

The  fiddler  in  his  orchestra — invariably  mentioned  as  our 
First  Violin,  although  there  had  never  been  a  second,  or 
a  third,  or  any  other  player  to  cause  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  his  patrons — accompanied  the  professor's  strum-strum- 
strumming  with  unflagging  energy  and  spirit.  The  only 
sign  of  fatigue  he  showed  was  a  certain  drooping  of  his  thin 
shoulders  and  decline  of  the  right  arm,  as  if  the  bow  were 
growing  heavy. 
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He  was  a  tall,  slight,  wiry  youth,  our  First  Violin.  His 
clothes  hung  loosely  on  him,  his  big  boots  were  mud- 
splashed,  and  his  trousers  turned  up  at  the  bottom.  He 
wore  a  stiff  white  collar  and  blue  tie  ;  he  had  removed  his 
cuffs,  for  greater  ease,  placing  them  on  top  of  the  piano. 
He  played  mechanically  in  perfect  time,  but  displayed  no 
interest  in  his  surroundings,  rarely  lifting  his  eyes  to  glance 
at  the  gay  scene  before  him. 

Professor  Wiggins,  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  dance, 
rubbed  his  hot  hands  on  his  handkerchief,  looked  up  at  his 
companion,  pointing  to  the  place  they  had  reached  on  the 
written  programme  with  which  they  were  provided. 

"  Lancers,  Chris  !  "  he  said,  or  "  Waltz  !  "  or  "  Jersey  !  " 
as  the  case  might  be.  Chris  nodded,  but  did  not  trouble  to 
reply. 

His  face  was  pale  and  weary,  but  the  skin  was  clear,  and 
his  eyes  were  singularly  beautiful  in  shape  and  colour, 
grey-blue,  with  a  peculiar  steadiness  of  expression,  as  if  the 
spirit  looking  out  of  them  was  very  slow  to  be  revealed — 
meditative — deeply  conscious  of  itself. 

His  other  features  were  well  drawn,  but  did  not  suggest 
the  determination  of  his  character.  There  was  still  the 
delicacy  of  youth  in  the  lines  of  his  cheeks  and  chin ;  the 
quick,  self-conscious  blood  of  adolescence  flamed  from  neck 
to  forehead  at  slight  provocation  ;  his  voice,  not  so  long 
changed  from  the  sweetest  treble,  had  still  to  master, 
when  he  spoke  as  well  as  sang,  harmony  of  tone. 

He  had  little  to  say,  except  to  lads  of  his  own  age  whom 
he  knew  well,  and  not  much  even  then,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner,  shy  and  awkward  as  it  was,  that 
conciliated;  it  was  an  unexpressed  desire  to  please,  a 
gentleness  that  might  be  mistaken  for  weakness,  a  latent 
and  indescribable  charm  that  is  only  possessed  by  men  of 
rare  qualities — men  of  strength  and  great  character,  or 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  good  fellowship  and  heart-easing 
mirth. 

It  was  an  hour  after  midnight  before  Professor  Wiggins, 
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with  a  final  rattle  and  crash,  played  the  last  bar  of  the  last 
two-step  on  the  programme.  There  was  a  burst  of  laughter 
and  applause,  and  twenty  voices  raised  a  protest. 

"Oh,  say  !    How  short  that  was  !  " 

"  Bert  and  I  had  only  just  got  into  it." 

"  Do  give  us  a  repeat — just  once  !  " 

"  Don't  be  mean,  Wiggins." 

"  Let  'er  rip,  pi-o-an-o  !  " 

"  Ang-core  !   Ang-core  !  " 

The  professor  looked  up  at  his  fiddler. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Chris  ?  " 

"  Give  'em  one  more  turn." 

"  No  'elp  for  it.   You  needn't  toon,  me  boy." 

Christie  smiled,  and  bent  forward  to  touch  the  A  on  the 
piano. 

"  You're  too  partic'lar,"  said  Professor  Wiggins. 

"  I've  got  to  listen  to  myself,"  protested  Christie. 

"  I  never  listen  to  my  music,"  said  Wiggins. 

"  No,  or  you'd  be  deaf,"  muttered  his  First  Violin. 

When  the  encore  waltz  was  over  he  laid  down  his  fiddle 
and  bow,  making  a  slight  sound,  half  a  sigh,  half  a  hiss, 
between  his  teeth,  and  vigorously  rubbed  his  right  arm. 
Then  he  pushed  back  the  limp  lock  of  hair  that  straggled 
over  his  forehead  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Now,  Professor  Wiggins,  you  must  come  right  along 
and  have  your  supper,"  said  Mrs.  Grinstead,  bustling  up  in 
her  white  apron.  "  Folks  have  ben  chewin'  up  the  victuals 
all  night,  but  you  and  your  young  man  ain't  swallered  a  bite 
since  you  came." 

The  professor  bowed  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  then 
glanced  down  at  the  yellow  keyboard  of  the  piano. 

"  Your  pianner  wants  toonin',  Mrs.  Grinstead,"  he  said  ; 
adding,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  "  Most  of  'em  do  after  a  night 
with  me.   I've  got  a  very  powerful  touch.   Now,  Chris  !  " 

The  young  fiddler,  who  had  been  packing  his  violin  into 
its  shabby  leather  case,  straightened  his  back  and  shook  his 
head. 
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"  Guess  I'll  be  moving  off,  Professor,"  he  said.  "  It's 
getting  rather  early,  you  know." 

"  You  ain't  never  walkin'  into  town  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Grinstead. 

"  Yes,  I  am,  unless  anybody '11  give  me  a  boost,"  said 
Christie. 

Mrs.  Grinstead  meditated  for  a  minute. 

"  Laceys  are  goin'  back  in  their  wagon,  so  I'll  ask  if  they 
can  make  room  for  you,"  and  she  hurried  off  in  officious 
kindness  to  find  Mr.  Lacey. 

"  Why,  sure  !  "  said  Mr.  Lacey,  thus  appealed  to.  "  Mar 
and  me  fill  up  the  front  seat,  and  the  boys  and  girls  snuggle 
down  in  the  straw  behind.  There's  our  four,  and  Billy 
Haskott,  and  Walter  Smith  and  his  two  sisters.  The 
young  man  will  have  to  sit  right  at  the  back  and  kind  o' 
fix  his  legs  outside,  but  I  guess  he  won't  make  no  fuss 
about  that  ?  " 

Christie  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  expressing  his 
willingness  to  fix  his  legs  any  way  required,  short  of 
detaching  them  from  his  body,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
his  fellow-passengers. 

By  the  time  he  had  swallowed  the  cup  of  oyster  soup 
that  Mrs.  Grinstead's  hospitality  would  not  suffer  him  to 
refuse,  Mr.  Lacey 's  wagon  was  announced  as  waiting  at 
the  door.  The  young  people  were  already  snuggling  in  the 
straw  when  Christie  appeared,  violin-case  in  hand,  with  his 
cap  pulled  down  to  his  eyebrows,  and  the  collar  of  his  old 
fur  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  ears. 

It  was  a  stormy  night.  An  eager  wind  whistled  through 
the  maples,  and  the  sky  was  lowering  with  black  rain- 
clouds. 

Christie  quickly  took  his  place,  occupying  as  little  room 
as  possible  by  dangling  his  legs,  according  to  agreement, 
over  the  back  of  the  wagon.  It  was  too  dark  for  him  to 
distinguish  his  companions,  and  they  did  not  make  any 
effort  to  include  him  in  their  merry  talk. 

The  lantern  held  by  young  John  Grinstead  and  the 
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lamplight  in  the  windows  of  the  farm  gleamed  in  the 
distance,  like  splashes  of  yellow  mist,  gradually  melting 
away.  The  wheels  of  the  wagon  dragged  in  the  soggy  road, 
big  clumps  of  mud  falling  away  at  every  turn  with  a  soft, 
clinging  splash. 

The  trees  and  undergrowth  on  either  side  seemed  to 
close  together  after  trie  wagon  had  passed  through,  forming 
a  wall  of  shadows,  while  dripping  branches,  shaking 
overhead,  now  and  again  flicked  them  with  light,  icy-cold 
drops  of  water. 

Christie  shivered,  conscious  of  almost  unendurable 
weariness.  His  right  shoulder  and  arm  ached,  little  dull  pains 
quivering  from  his  wrist  to  his  collar-bone,  seeming  to  be 
dispatched  from,  and  return  to,  the  muscles  of  his  upper  arm. 

He  was  annoyed  with  himself  for  being  unable  to  take 
his  part  in  the  conversation  and  laughter  of  his  com- 
panions, regardless  of  the  fact — not  from  any  dullness  of 
perception,  but  from  innate  modesty — that  they  ignored 
his  presence. 

"  If  I  were  worth  noticing,  they  would  notice  me,"  he 
thought.  "  It  is  my  own  fault  that  not  one  of  them  has 
spoken  a  word  to  me  since  we  left  the  farm." 

After  a  mile  or  two,  however,  his  mood  changed. 

The  gloom  and  heaviness  of  night  lifted,  as  his  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  its  literal  darkness,  and  he  could  distinguish 
different  trees  in  the  wall  of  shadows  closing  behind  them. 
Exhaustion  was  succeeded  by  a  sensation  of  pleasant  ease  ; 
his  nerves  became  still,  and  the  little  quivers  of  pain  less 
frequent.  He  forgot  his  fellow-travellers.  The  sound  of 
their  voices  mingled,  like  words  without  meaning,  in  the 
sighs  of  the  wind  and  the  oozing  of  the  wheels  through 
the  mud. 

He  saw,  for  the  first  time  that  night,  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  ballroom  at  the  farm,  reproduced  in  his 
imagination  from  the  impression  it  had  made,  although 
he  was  unconscious  of  it  at  the  time,  on  his  singularly 
retentive  memory.  It  grew,  like  a  picture,  out  of  the  black 
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landscape.  He  saw  that  the  common  oil-lamps  cast  a  soft, 
alluring  light ;  that  Professor  Wiggins'  music,  for  all  its 
noise,  was  full  of  delightful  gaiety  ;  that  the  men,  in  spite 
of  rough  clothes  and  often  uncouth  manners,  were  frank, 
dear  fellows — splendid  fellows — and  the  girls  were  all 
pretty  in  their  different  ways. 

He  heard  the  echo  in  his  brain  of  his  own  violin,  but  the 
jingling  polka  or  monotonous  waltz  had  evolved  into  a 
mysterious  melody  ;  he  could  not  interpret  its  meaning, 
but  it  expressed  all  the  young  desires,  beautiful  day- 
dreams, vague  night-dreams,  fair  illusions,  of  his  strange, 
but  uneventful  life. 

Listening  long  to  this  inner  music,  Felix  Christie  suddenly 
remembered  that  his  drudgery  of  years  was  nearly  over. 
He  had  not  fully  realized  it  until  that  minute. 

For  seven  years,  since  he  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  he  had 
belonged,  body  and  soul,  to  such  mean  masters  as  the  little 
English  piano-player.  He  had  taught  him  all  he  knew, 
paid  him  ill,  and  worked  him  unceasingly  at  every  dance, 
entertainment,  and  concert  given  in  the  town  of  Mapleville. 

Christie  had  been  a  willing  slave  so  far,  but  the  time  was 
rapidly  drawing  near  when  he  would  be  able  to  go  away — 
to  study,  to  read,  to  make  music — to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  new  old  world  over  the  sea. 

At  the  thought  of  it  the  vivid  mental  picture  of  the  dance 
at  the  farm  faded  away,  and  he  saw,  in  the  firs  and  the  pines, 
the  towers  and  roofs  of  a  mighty  city  ;  he  heard,  in  the 
wild  west  wind,  the  murmur  of  its  countless  tongues  ;  the 
distant  lights  of  a  little  Canadian  town  flared  into  the 
lamps  of  crowded  streets,  reflected  in  the  red  glow  of  an 
angry  sky. 

So  the  old  wagon  slowly  drew  near  to  the  end  of  its 
journey.  Big  splashes  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  straw  fell  silent,  cold,  irritable,  and  tired  out. 
But  Felix  Christie,  gazing  with  wide,  sleepless  eyes  into  the 
darkness  surrounding  him,  saw  it  all  transformed — wrapped 
in  the  bright,  misty  veil  of  romance. 


CHAPTER  II 


CHRISTIE'S  HOME 

THERE  was  a  faint  light  glimmering  in  an  upper 
window  of  the  small,  wooden  house  where  Felix 
Christie  lived. 

He  saw  it  in  the  distance  when  Mr.  Lacey  stopped  his 
wagon,  for  him  to  alight,  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  The 
little  wooden  house  was  the  last  of  the  uneven  row,  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  plot  of  unfenced  land. 

The  flicker  of  the  solitary  lamp  might  have  been  supposed 
to  promise  a  welcome,  but  he  gave  an  involuntary  sigh  as 
he  approached,  and  the  rapt  expression  of  his  face,  fresh 
from  his  day-dreams  of  the  night,  changed. 

He  tried  the  handle  of  the  door,  but  discovering  that  it 
was  bolted,  tapped  softly  but  persistently,  putting  his  ear 
close  to  the  panel  to  listen. 

His  mother,  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  house,  had 
fallen  asleep  on  the  previous  night,  and  he  had  been  kept 
outside,  on  returning  from  a  performance  at  the  opera- 
house,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  had  only  waited 
a  couple  of  minutes  before  there  was  the  sound  of  the  bolt 
being  withdrawn. 

"  Is  that  you  ?  "  asked  a  voice  from  within. 

"  Of  course  it  is,  mother — it's  all  right,"  he  replied. 

The  door  was  then  opened  a  very  little  way — there  is 
always  something  mean  and  inhospitable  about  such  an 
opening — and  he  slipped  into  the  house. 

There  was  a  woman  standing  in  the  narrow  passage, 
wearing  a  long  dressing-gown,  or  wrapper,  of  the  shade  of 
maroon  that  always  looks  dirty,  with  her  hair  twisted  into 
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a  tight  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head  and  into  two  small 
horns,  with  curling-pins,  over  the  forehead. 

She  had  a  small  lamp  in  her  right  hand,  shading  it  with 
her  left,  and  she  looked,  in  the  dim  light,  extraordinarily 
tall  and  spare  ;  a  haggard,  thin-lipped  woman,  with  black 
eyes  under  black  brows. 

Christie  put  down  his  violin- case  and  hung  up  his  fur 
cap.  He  stooped  down  to  look  through  the  tiny  mica 
window  of  the  stove  at  the  last  embers  of  a  fire  within. 

"  My  word  !  It's  awful  cold,  mother.  You  forgot  to 
look  after  the  dampers  before  you  went  to  bed,"  he  said, 
and  put  out  his  hand  to  touch  her.  "  Say  !  You're  nearly 
frozen  !  " 

"  I  ain't  been  to  bed,  Felix,"  she  answered. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What's  the  sense  in 
your  sitting  up  night  after  night  ?  It  always  makes  me 
unhappy  to  think  of  you.  I  shouldn't  be  scared  of  leaving 
the  door  unbolted  myself,  but  as  you  don't  like  it,  I  do  wish 
you'd  let  me  have  a  key." 

"  No,  Felix  !  "  answered  the  woman,  sternly.  "  As  long 
as  you  live  in  this  house  you've  got  to  act  decent  and 
respectable." 

"  But  there's  nothing  indecent  or  not  respectable  in  a 
door-key,  mother,"  said  Christie,  with  a  smile. 

She  folded  her  thin  lips  tightly  together  and  did  not 
reply.  It  was  an  old  subject  of  dispute  between  them.  He 
looked  at  her  appealingly  for  a  second,  then  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Don't  you  wait  up  any  longer,  mother,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
just  get  something  to  eat  and  then  go  to  bed  myself." 

"  No,  Felix  !  "  she  said  again  in  the  same  hard  voice. 
"  I  ain't  so  sleepy  that  I  need  neglect  my  dooty." 

"  Oh,  mother  !  I  can  get  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  for 
myself,"  he  said,  following  her  into  the  dark,  stone-floored 
kitchen.   "  It's  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your  duty." 

"  I  b'lieve  I  know  my  dooty,  Felix,  without  coming  to 
you  to  learn  me." 
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She  put  her  lamp  down  on  the  well-scrubbed  table  and 
proceeded  to  spread  a  clean  cloth  on  one  side,  while  Christie, 
shivering  although  he  still  wore  his  coat  buttoned  to  his 
chin,  watched  her  nervously.  She  fetched  a  plate  from  a 
cupboard,  neatly  covered  over  with  a  clean  napkin,  on 
which  was  a  small  portion  of  cold  meat.  Then  she  went  for 
the  loaf,  then  for  a  pat  of  butter  on  a  saucer,  then  for  some 
pieces  of  cheese,  then  for  a  bottle  of  pickles,  and  finally 
for  a  knife  and  fork. 

"  What  a  lot  of  trouble  you  give  yourself,  mother  !  " 
burst  out  the  young  man,  at  last  sitting  down  to  the  table. 
"  Just  a  bit  of  bread  would  have  done,  or  some  cold  pie 
in  my  fingers." 

"  I  never  did  hold  with  eating  like  a  pig  !  "  observed 
Mrs.  Christie,  and  she  pulled  up  a  chair  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table. 

"  What  will  you  take  yourself,  mother  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  but  I'll. visit  with  you,  Felix,  while  you  eat." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't !  "  he  exclaimed,  throwing  down 
his  knife  and  fork.  "  It's  nearly  morning,  mother,  and  you 
always  get  up  at  six.  Do  leave  me  alone.  I'd  rather  look 
after  myself." 

"I'm  only  waiting  to  put  up  the  dishes,  Felix." 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  beat  the  band  !  "  he  cried,  laughing 
in  spite  of  his  irritation  and  fatigue.  "  Leave  them  on  the 
table  till  the  morning.  It's  only  a  knife  and  fork  and  a 
plate  !  " 

"I've  never  left  my  kitchen  in  a  muss  yet,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  begin,"  said  Mrs.  Christie. 

He  would  have  laughed  again,  but  meeting  her  eyes  in 
the  full  light  of  the  lamp,  changed  his  mind. 

She  was  a  woman  for  whom  the  trifling  incidents  of  life 
were  coloured  by  the  deep  gloom  of  her  inner  thoughts. 

Obstinate  and  repressed,  self-contained  and  firm,  she 
had  little  sense  of  proportion  and  less  of  humour ;  her 
temper  was  morose,  and,  at  rare  intervals,  violent ;  she 
was  cordially  disliked  by  neighbours  and  acquaintances  ; 
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there  was  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  town  who  thought 
of  her  as  a  friend,  and  if  ever  she  did  a  generous  deed — by 
stealth  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  ashamed  of— the 
recipient  of  her  kindness  always  shrank  from  the  hard  words 
that  accompanied  it. 

A  New  England  woman  of  old  Puritan  stock,  she  had 
come  to  the  little  Canadian  town  with  Felix  in  the  second 
year  of  her  widowhood.  She  had  a  little  money,  no  one 
knew  how  much,  and  had  always  lived  in  the  same  small 
wooden  house. 

She  had  belonged,  originally,  to  the  sect  known  as 
"  Hard-shell  Baptists,"  but  left  them,  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  minister,  to  join  the  larger  and  more 
energetic  body  of  Methodists. 

One  of  Felix's  earliest  and  most  vivid  recollections  was 
in  connexion  with  this  change  in  his  mother's  views. 

There  was  a  Methodist  revival  in  the  town,  meetings 
being  held  in  a  chapel  close  to  the  Christies'  house.  His 
mother,  at  first  scornfully,  but  soon  with  a  strange  enthu- 
siasm, attended  these  meetings,  giving  her  little  boy  into 
the  care  of  a  good-natured  neighbour. 

It  was  one  of  the  older  children,  at  the  house  where  he 
was  sent  to  visit  during  his  mother's  long  absences  from 
home,  who  had  discovered  that  a  stolen  view  of  a  Methodist 
revival  meeting  was  an  entertainment  worth  some  trouble 
to  obtain. 

Felix  remembered  being  dragged,  in  darkness  and 
through  long  grass,  to  one  side  of  the  chapel,  accompanied 
by  several  other  little  boys,  and  lifted  on  to  a  pile  of  stones 
to  peep,  at  risk  of  discovery,  through  an  open  window. 

He  remembered  his  feeling  of  disappointment,  carefully 
hidden  from  his  leader,  while  fully  appreciating  the  honour 
of  being  included  in  a  forbidden  adventure.  But  he 
remembered,  more  clearly  than  everything  else,  his  mother's 
share  in  the  meeting. 

A  hymn  was  being  sung  during  his  peep  through  the 
window,  all  the  people  swaying  backwards  and  forwards 
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to  the  tune,  many  with  closed  eyes,  as  filled  with  sensuous 
delight  as  if  the  little  harmonium  were  a  great  organ  and 
the  air  heavy  with  incense.  Some  of  the  women  were 
crying  and  muttering  to  themselves.  The  minister,  beating 
time  gently  with  a  small  black  book  in  his  hand,  led  the 
voices  in  a  deep,  melodious  baritone,  tremulous  with  feeling. 

Opposite  to  the  window,  her  unconscious  face  on  a  level 
with  the  child  peeping  in,  sat  Mrs.  Christie,  singing. 

He  had  never  heard  her  sing  any  song  in  his  life,  not  even 
a  lullaby,  and  lie  could  only  believe  she  was  singing  then 
by  the  slight  motion  of  her  lips.  Her  bonnet  was  pushed 
back,  showing  her  hair,  which  at  that  time  was  curly  and 
abundant ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  wide  and 
bright,  and  her  bare  hands  outspread  upon  her  breast. 

The  strangeness  of  her  attitude  and  expression  as  she 
bent  forward,  wholly  absorbed,  wholly  forgetful  of  other 
eyes,  made  an  extraordinary  impression  on  the  unseen 
child. 

He  never  spoke  of  it.  There  were  times  when  it  slipped 
out  of  his  thoughts  for  months,  and  even  years,  but  now 
and  again  the  old  recollection  would  sweep  over  him  and 
set  him  wondering — wondering — what  were  the  secret 
springs  of  the  passion  he  had  seen,  without  understanding, 
in  her  face  that  night. 

Had  it  been  only  religious  zeal  he  would  have  found  the 
riddle  easier  to  solve,  but  he  felt  that  the  hysteria  of 
the  revivalist  meeting  had  reawakened,  not  caused,  an 
emotion  so  alien  to  her  nature. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  given  a  thought  to  the 
riddle,  but  suddenly,  as  he  sat  at  the  table  eating  his 
hasty  supper  after  the  dance  at  Grinstead's  Farm,  it  flashed 
into  his  mind. 

He  looked  at  her  stern  profile,  in  the  glow  of  the  lamp, 
and  saw,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday,  the  hair 
pushed  back  from  the  young  forehead,  the  bright  colour, 
the  singing  lips,  the  hands  outspread  on  the  breast. 

"  Mother  !   Will  you  be  sorry  when  I  go  away  ?  Will 
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you  miss  me?  "  he  said,  speaking  impulsively,  surprised  at 
himself  directly  the  words  were  out. 

She  stooped  a  little  to  look  at  him  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  lamp.  He  had  learned,  as  a  child,  to  repress  himself  in 
her  company,  never  to  give  or  ask  for  caresses,  and  when 
the  age  of  babyhood  gave  place  to  the  indifference  of  the 
boy,  she  had  ruled  him  by  force,  with  occasional  and  strange 
lapses  into  excessive  indulgence. 

His  old  fear  of  her,  outgrown  as  it  was,  made  him  colour 
under  her  gaze  now,  but  his  eyes  looked  steadily  into  her 
own.  He  thought,  not  for  the  first  time,  how  good  it  would 
be  for  a  fellow  to  have  a  friend  and  sympathizer  in  his 
mother. 

"  Shall  I  miss  you  ? '  She  repeated  his  words,  grasping 
the  edge  of  the  table  with  her  hands.  "  Miss  you,  Felix  ? 
Oh,  my  God  " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  she 
made  a  sudden  movement  towards  him. 

She  was  a  tall  woman,  taller  than  the  youth  ;  he  felt 
suddenly  small  and  helpless  in  her  grip  ;  she  pushed  his 
face  back  from  her  shoulder,  and  strained  his  hair  away 
from  his  forehead  with  the  palms  of  her  hands,  looking  at 
him  devouringly,  the  difficult  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 

"  Why — mother  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  utter  surprise. 

Caressing  his  hair,  she  pressed  his  face  against  her  heart, 
rocking  him  backwards  and  forwards,  not  gently,  but  with 
a  wild,  almost  fierce,  embrace. 

After  a  few  seconds  he  drew  himself  away  to  look  at  her, 
amazed,  still  clasping  her  round  the  waist. 

M  I  won't  go  to  the  old  country,  mother,"  he  said. 
"  What's  the  odds  ?  I'd  just  as  soon  stop  here,  but  I  never 
thought  you  wanted  me." 

Mrs.  Christie,  recovering  her  self-possession  as  quickly 
as  she  had  lost  it,  pushed  him  away,  but  still  kept  one  hand 
on  his  hair. 

"  You  said  that — for  all  the  world — like  your  father, 
Felix  !  " 
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It  was  years  since  she  had  spoken  of  his  father.  The 
very  word  was  half  a  mystery  to  the  boy.  He  had  never 
seen  a  portrait  of  his  father,  or  known  of  his  mother 
receiving  any  communication  from  her  own  people  in  New 
England. 

Felix  Christie  had  many  faults,  but  he  was  unusually 
devoid  of  curiosity.  His  absolute  indifference  to  his 
mother's  history  at  this  time  of  his  life  struck  him,  in  later 
years,  as  not  unnatural,  callous  as  it  was,  when  he  remem- 
bered the  coldness  and  reticence  of  her  disposition. 

"  Do  I  often  remind  you  of  my  father  ?  "  he  asked 
eagerly,  seizing  the  opening  she  had  given  him. 

Mrs.  Christie  turned  her  back,  and  scraped  the  crumbs 
off  his  empty  plate  on  to  a  piece  of  paper.  He  moved  a 
little  nearer,  looking  at  her  helplessly.  Her  emotion  of  only 
a  few  minutes  before  seemed  inexplicable.  The  expression 
he  knew  so  well,  like  a  hard  and  disagreeable  mask,  had 
returned  to  her  face. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  appealingly,  "  don't  you  want  me 
to  go  to  England  ?   I  do  wish  you'd  talk  to  me  about  it." 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  care  !  "  she  answered.  "  Some- 
times I  want  you  to  go,  sometimes  I  don't.  I'm  sick  of  it 
all.  I'm  sick  of  living.  Don't  stand  there,  starin'  at  me  !  " — 
with  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  "  It's  nearly  day.  Why  don't 
you  go  to  your  bed  ?  Pray  to  be  forgiven  for  the  devil's 
work  you've  been  doin'  this  night." 

"  Why,  mother,  I  never  meant  to  give  you  any  pain  " 

he  began,  mistaking  her  meaning. 

She  looked  at  him  coldly. 

"  I'm  not  thinkin'  of  myself,  boy,  but  of  all  the  young 
fools  who've  been  dancin'  along  the  road  to  perdition  to 
the  tune  of  your  fiddle." 

He  said  no  more,  knowing  his  mother's  views  on  the  fiddle 
and  dancing  too  well  for  argument. 

He  got  his  own  little  lamp  off  the  mantelpiece,  lighted 
it,  and  bade  her  good  night.  She  only  nodded  in  reply. 
At  the  door  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  but  she  was 
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putting  the  chairs  back  against  the  wall  and  took  no 
notice. 

As  his  steps  receded  on  the  stairs  Mrs.  Christie  looked 
towards  the  door,  where  he  had  stood,  listening  to  the 
sound.  When  she  heard  his  door  shut,  and  was  certain  of 
being  unheard,  she  sat  down  by  the  table,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  began  to  moan,  deeply  and  per- 
sistently, as  if  it  were  an  effort,  but  also  an  indulgence, 
not  beyond  her  control  had  she  chosen  to  exert  it. 

Long  after  Felix  was  asleep  and  dreaming,  in  his  little 
cell  of  a  room,  the  passion-wrecked  woman  sat  in  the  same 
place,  making  the  same  sound,  with  her  head  down  upon 
the  table  and  her  hands  clenched  over  her  tearless  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  III 


YOUTH 

IT  was  Professor  Wiggins,  of  the  Borough,  who  had 
filled  Christie  with  a  longing  to  study  in  England.  The 
professor  was  not  the  kind  of  man  whom  anybody  would 
have  expected  to  fire  a  youth  with  ambition. 

His  elemental  knowledge  of  music  was  backed  by  un- 
bounded energy  and  overweening  belief  in  his  own  talents. 
He  called  himself  a  composer,  but  grandly  ignored  har- 
monics and*  the  laws  of  composition,  while  his  knowledge 
of  time  was  peculiar  and  characteristic.  To  fully  appreciate 
his  methods,  it  was  necessary  to  hear  him  giving  a  music- 
lesson. 

He  was  always  unpunctual,  but  met  remonstrances  with 
the  bland  assurance,  "  If  the  roof  falls  in,  you  shall  have 
your  hour  I  "  So  he  laid  his  watch  on  the  table  before 
allowing  the  pupil  to  begin,  and  stopped  the  performance, 
if  it  were  in  the  middle  of  a  bar,  at  exactly  the  right  minute. 
He  did  not  encourage  exercises — with  the  exception  of 
what  he  called  "  the  schomatic  scale,"  that  he  was  never 
tired  of  playing  himself,  tilting  the  music-stool  first  to  the 
left  and  then  to  the  right  as  he  thumped  his  way  from  bass 
to  treble — but  favoured  lengthy  pieces  with  variations. 

Most  of  these  pieces  were  of  the  days  of  Professor 
Wiggins'  youth.  He  had  brought  them  from  England, 
apparently  his  only  possessions,  and  they  were  very  useful 
as  occupying  much  of  his  pupils'  time,  being  looked  upon 
as  the  classical  foundation  of  their  musical  studies. 

"  The  Battle  of  Prague "  was  one  of  these  classics. 
"  The  Maiden's  Prayer "  was  another.    The  song  of 
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"  Alice,  where  art  thou  ?  "  turned  into  a  solo  of  eleven 
pages,  was  a  great  favourite.  The  approach  and  passing 
of  "  The  Turkish  Patrol "  gave  intense  satisfaction  to 
parents,  praise  being  given  to  youthful  players  that  was 
really  due  to  the  loud  and  soft  pedals. 

The  professor's  greatest  favourite,  his  own  masterpiece, 
was  called  "  The  Pastoral,"  and  introduced  themes  to 
illustrate  the  crowing  of  cocks,  barking  of  dogs,  whistling 
of  happy  peasants,  cackling  of  geese,  and  even — considered 
an  exquisite  touch  of  humour — the  grunting  of  an  old 
pig  in  the  bass,  accompanied  by  the  squeaking  of  her  little 
family  in  the  treble. 

Felix  Christie  listened  to  these  musical  efforts  with 
wonder  and  amusement.  He  could  not  understand  his 
friend's  delight  in  them,  but  he  only  expressed  his  real 
opinion  when  the  professor  urged  him  to  attempt  the 
realism  of  "  The  Pastoral  "  on  the  violin. 

"  No,  sir  !  "  he  said,  with  decision.  "  It's  bad  enough 
to  play  dances  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
turn  my  fiddle  into  a  farmyard." 

The  opera-house  at  Mapleville  was  a  square,  one-story 
building,  with  a  seating  capacity,  to  quote  Professor 
Wiggins,  "  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  comfortable,  and  over 
three  hundred  familiar." 

The  proprietor  and  manager,  who  had  known  and  taught 
Christie  music  long  before  the  advent  of  Wiggins,  was  an 
old  French  Canadian,  named  Paul  Batiste,  who  played  the 
violin  himself. 

A  quaint,  quiet,  well-bred  old  fellow,  this  Monsieur 
Batiste  ;  an  old  bachelor,  living  by  himself  in  a  tiny  wooden 
house  lost  in  the  shadows  of  a  wide  verandah. 

He  had  grandiose  ideas  about  his  opera-house,  with  its 
slip  of  a  stage  and  six  oil-lamps  for  footlights.  The  walls 
were  decorated  from  his  own  designs — scrolls  bearing 
quotations  from  Shakespeare,  held  by  figures,  heavily 
draped,  representing  Fame,  Music,  Art,  and  Poetry. 

The  work  had  been  executed  by  a  local  artist,  with  good 
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intentions,  but  little  knowledge  of  drawing.  They  must 
have  been  ghastly  figures  when  fresh  from  the  paint- 
brush, but  after  a  few  years  their  staring  faces  and  bodiless 
drapery  became  cracked  and  hazy. 

The  townspeople  were  always  saying  that  Monsieur 
Batiste  ought  to  have  them  restored,  but  the  old  fellow 
was  too  wise  to  touch  the  fading  walls,  except  to  renew 
at  intervals  the  words  on  the  scrolls. 

On  one  occasion  when  Christie,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  these  works  of  art  all  his  life,  voiced  the  general 
opinion  that  they  were  getting  very  dirty,  Monsieur 
Batiste  deigned  to  break  the  silence  he  had  always  main- 
tained on  the  subject. 

"  You  are  foolish  and  thoughtless  in  what  you  say, 
mon  enfant,"  he  said,  with  the  quaint  inflexion  of  the 
French  province  of  his  birth.  "  My  frescoes  were  poor  at 
the  beginning,  but  the  lofty  thoughts  with  which  I  planned 
them  were  not  unworthy  of  the  Arts  they  are  supposed 
to  represent.  The  artist's  feeble  hands  obscured  these 
thoughts,  but — graces  an  bon  Dieu — the  strong  hands  of 
the  artist  who  turns  the  pale  tints  of  spring  into  the  rich 
glow  of  autumn,  the  artist  Time,  has  mellowed  the  faulty 
colour  and  softened  the  poor  perspective.  Imagination 
must  amend  them.  Besides,  it  is  a  fact,"  he  concluded, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  that  many  a  poor  picture 
turns  into  a  very  fine  work  when  it  becomes  old  and  dirty 
enough  for  critics  to  discover  its  merits." 

"  That  is  a  long  time  for  the  artist  to  wait  for  appre- 
ciation," said  the  boy. 

"  The  wise  artist  does  not  expect  to  be  appreciated  until 
after  his  death,"  rejoined  Monsieur  Batiste. 

"  But  that's  too  late  !  "  exclaimed  Christie. 

"  Cela  !  It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  nevertheless,"  said 
Monsieur  Batiste. 

Christie  could  not  argue  the  point.  He  knew  nothing  of 
Art,  artists,  or  the  ways  of  the  world. 

It  was  Batiste  who  taught  him  music  and  sold  him  the 
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violin,  paid  for  by  small  weekly  instalments,  on  which  he 
had  practised  so  persistently  from  his  twelfth  year. 

All  the  money  he  had  earned,  in  the  opera-house  or  as 
violinist  in  Professor  Wiggins'  orchestra,  had  long  been 
hoarded  to  pay  for  his  journey  to  England.  How  he  was 
to  live  when  he  got  there,  until  he  became  a  successful 
violinist,  was  still  a  problem  to  be  solved. 

Mrs.  Christie,  who  had  originally  treated  the  scheme  with 
silent  contempt,  promised  to  send  him  five  dollars  a  month, 
and  seemed,  at  times,  almost  anxious  for  him  to  be  gone. 
But  five  dollars  a  month,  even  when  they  were  changed 
into  golden  English  sovereigns,  was  a  very  small  amount  to 
pay  for  board,  lodging,  and  lessons. 

"  I  must  look  out  for  a  '  sit.,'  "  said  Christie.  "  There 
must  be  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  town  like  London." 

M  Golden  opportunities,  me  boy  !  "  replied  Professor 
Wiggins.  "  You  must  get  into  an  orchestra  at  one  of  the 
music- 'alls,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  I  guess  it's  easy  enough  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
musicians  over  there,  same  as  it  would  be  for  a  stranger 
landing  up  in  Mapleville,"  said  Christie,  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart. 

"  Of  course  it  is  !  "  agreed  Professor  Wiggins,  "I  can 
give  you  introductions  to  a  dozen  leading  men  in  my  own 
line  of  business." 

"  A  dozen  professors  ?  "  asked  the  boy,  dazzled  at  the 
prospect. 

His  friend  hesitated  and  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 

"  Well,  p'raps  not  quite  so  many  as  that ;  not  all  of  'em 
full-fledged  professors,"  he  confessed.  "  Now,  let  me  see, 
I  can  introduce  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Clerkenwell, 
who  keeps  a  music-shop.  Splendid  soloist  on  the  cornet ! 
He's  a  very  good  business  indeed.  Fine  connexion  ! 
Then  there's  another  man  I  know  who  teaches  the 
banjo  and  mandolin,  and  there's  a  pal  of  mine  attached  to 
one  of  the  biggest  firms  in  London — pianoforte-makers — 
he's  a  reg'lar  musician  to  the  tips  of  his  boots.  Tuning's 
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his  speciality.  He  won't  take  out  his  fork  under  five-and- 
six.  He's  a  swell,  I  can  tell  you,  me  boy,  and  resides  with 
his  family  in  the  Waterloo  Road.  I  believe,"  concluded 
the  professor  impressively,  "  he's  taken  a  high  degree  at 
one  of  the  foreign  colleges.  I  recollect  when  he  went  to 
Paris  for  a  week.  He  won't  make  use  of  his  title  in  business, 
but  he's  what  we  call  a  '  Mus  Doc'  " 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

He  knew  that  the  general  practitioner,  the  druggist, 
and  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  Mapleville  were  all  called 
"  Doc,"  but  the  word  "  Mus  "  puzzled  him.  Professor 
Wiggins  explained. 

"  Are  you  a  Mus  Doc  yourself  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

"  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  but  not  exactly,"  replied  the 
frank  professor,  in  a  tone  that  implied  that  he  could  have 
been  one  had  he  cared  enough  about  it. 

"Do  you  think  your  friends  will  help  me  to  get  a  job  ?  " 
asked  his  admiring  pupil. 

"I'm  sure  of  it !  "  said  Wiggins,  with  confidence.  "  You 
must  go  straight  to  the  places  I  tell  you  when  you  land  up 
in  London," 

Monsieur  Batiste,  if  not  quite  as  sanguine  as  the  little 
Englishman,  shared  his  faith  in  Felix  Christie's  capability. 

Felix  impressed  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, even  in  his  boyhood,  with  the  latent  possibilities  of 
his  undeveloped  character.  He  did  it  unconsciously,  for 
he  was  undemonstrative  and  rarely  talked  about  himself  to 
strangers  or  friends.  He  was  absolutely  devoid,  at  this 
time,  of  what  is  called  the  artistic  temperament,  and  his 
love  of  music  was  indicative  of  a  side  of  his  nature  that 
had  found,  so  far,  no  other  outlet. 

Music,  for  its  own  sake,  was  not  a  passion  with  him. 
It  never  had  been.  He  worked  at  it  so  ardently  because  it 
was  the  only  medium  he  knew  for  the  expression  of  his 
vague,  dawning  emotions  and  subtle,  suggestive  thoughts. 

His  only  education  had  been  at  the  public  school,  practi- 
cal and  sound  as  far  as  it  went,  but  uninspired  ;  his  ideas 
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of  religion  were  bounded  by  the  walls  of  a  Methodist  chapel ; 
he  had  read  few  books  ;  he  was  no  fool,  and  could  hold  his 
own  with  boys  of  his  own  age  in  strength  and  will,  but  his 
secluded  life  and  hours  of  practice  and  hard  work  had  kept 
him  singularly  fresh,  unspoilt,  pure  in  mind  and  heart. 

His  mother's  attitude  was  the  only  thing  that  really 
troubled  Christie,  when  the  time  drew  near  for  his  depar- 
ture, for  he  could  not  understand  it. 

She  had  bought  and  made,  without  consulting  him,  a 
goodly  store  of  underclothing,  and,  again  without  allowing 
him  a  word  in  its  selection,  a  large  trunk  for  his  journey. 

She  either  refused  to  discuss  his  plans  altogether,  or 
made  such  very  discouraging  prophecies  about  his  future 
life  that  the  poor  boy  dreaded  to  broach  the  subject.  He 
was  therefore  amazed  to  learn,  from  a  neighbour,  that  she 
had  actually  boasted  of  his  laudable  ambition,  the  precise 
words  being  reported:  "I  hate  a  pack  o'  soft  boys  who 
daren't  put  their  noses  outside  their  mar's  front  door. 
Felix  is  none  o'  that  sort,  thank  the  Lord  !  "  Spice  was 
added  to  the  remark  by  the  fact  that  the  neighbour's 
sons  happened  to  be  home-keeping  youths. 

When  Felix  ventured  to  thank  her  for  speaking  for  him 
with  such  unusual  warmth,  she  flatly  denied  that  the  words 
had  been  uttered. 

Felix  tried  to  fino\  out  her  financial  position;  beyond 
knowing  that  the  little  house  was  her  own  property,  he  was 
ignorant  of  her  money  affairs.  He  had  gladly  offered, 
when  first  Monsieur  Batiste  engaged  him  to  play  at  the 
opera-house,  to  contribute  to  the  household  expenses,  but 
Mrs.  Christie  had  indignantly  refused  to  take  a  cent  out 
of  his  earnings. 

"  I  ain't  come  down  so  low  that  my  own  boy  has  got  to 
pay  for  his  board  !  "  she  had  declared,  and  thrown  back  the 
bill  he  had  thrust,  proudly  and  nervously,  into  her  hand. 

The  words  had  hurt  and  angered  him.  The  anger  soon 
passed  away.  The  hurt  remained. 

Although  Mrs.  Christie  was  not  a  woman  to  encourage 
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friendly  intercourse,  she  received  and  paid  occasional 
visits.  Her  son  knew  that  in  case  of  illness  or  trouble 
he  could  rely  on  the  members  of  the  chapel  to  do  their  best 
for  her,  for  whenever  there  was  illness  or  trouble  in  the 
houses  of  other  people  Mrs.  Christie  was  the  first — not  to 
offer  consolation,  but  strenuous  advice  and  practical  aid. 
If  the  invalids  shrank,  as  they  always  did,  from  her  hard 
hands  and  doses  of  physic,  their  relations  were  grateful 
for  her  jellies  and  broths. 

Felix  had  decided  to  travel  steerage,  spending  as  little 
money  as  possible,  by  a  ship  sailing  from  Montreal  to 
Liverpool.  Professor  Wiggins,  who  knew  a  great  deal 
about  steerage  passages  considering  that  he  always  boasted 
of  travelling  first-class,  gave  him  endless  instructions  anent 
his  comfort  and  convenience. 

"  Always  look  after  Number  One,  me  boy  !  "  was  the 
professor's  rule  of  life  reduced  to  a  single  sentence. 

Felix  Christie  listened  to  him.  silently,  with  his  eyes, 
so  slow  to  change  their  expression  and  so  steady  in  their 
gaze,  fixed  on  his  round,  red  little  face.  He  felt  he  would 
not  be  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  Professor  Wiggins. 

Monsieur  Batiste  gave  him  no  definite  advice. 

"  You  will  discover  many  strange  things  in  the  world 
beyond  the  maples,"  he  said.  "  But  I  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber, my  good  Felix,  that  what  you  seek  you  will  find — 
perhaps !  Eh  bien,  the  best  things  only  are  worth  the 
seeking." 

"  Happiness  ?  Success  ?  Fame  ?  "  hazarded  the  youth. 
"  In  one  word,  Illusion,"  said  Monsieur  Batiste. 
"  Then  I  ought  to  have  said  Truth  ?  "  said  Christie. 
"  Or  Beauty,  the  flower  of  Truth,"  said  Monsieur  Batiste. 
"  Where  shall  I  find  it  ?  "  asked  Christie. 
The  old  French-Canadian  twisted  the  stiff  point  of  his 
grey  moustache. 

"  Very  probably,  at  first,  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  Felix." 

Felix  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  shall  have  no  time  to  think  of  women,"  he  said. 
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*'  Of  course  not — music  is  your  only  mistress,"  said 
Monsieur  Batiste  dryly.  "But  it  is  worth  while  remem- 
bering, although  it  can  have  no  personal  application  to 
yourself,  that  women  are  our  touchstones,  my  good 
Felix,  and  in  our  treatment  of  them  is  the  proof  of  our 
metal,  spurious  or  real,  bright  or  tarnished.,, 

"  Then  your  final  advice,  Monsieur  Batiste,  is  "  and 

Christie  waited  for  it. 

"  Keep  your  fine  temper  and  your  fine  health,"  said 
Monsieur  Batiste.  "  Never  lie,  and  never  eat  or  drink  too 
much.  That  is  the  most  important  of  all,  Every  man's 
habits  and  conduct  are  shown,  sooner  or  later,  in  his 
personal  appearance,  and  personal  appearances  are  not 
deceptive." 

It  was  not  until  his  last  day  at  home  that  Mrs.  Christie, 
having  apparently  been  oblivious  of  his  preparations, 
talked  to  her  son  of  the  coming  departure. 

"  I  presoom  you'll  send  me  a  card  on  your  arrival, 
Felix,"  she  said,  as  if  he  were  going  away  for  a  night  or  two. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  write  to  you,  mother." 

"  I  also  presoom  you  will  not  neglect  your  religious 
dooties,"  continued  Mrs.  Christie,  as  if  she  were  reciting 
a  disagreeable  lesson. 

"I'll  make  inquiries  about  the  chapels  directly  I  get  to 
London,"  Felix  assured  her. 

Mrs.  Christie  waited  a  minute  to  cut  the  currant  pie — 
they  were  having  dinner — before  she  continued  the  lesson. 

"  I  guess  you  know  that  London  is  a  den  of  iniquity 
and  the  home  of  vice — it  don't  need  no  sugaring,  Felix." 
(This  applied  to  the  pie,  not  to  London.) 

"  I  guess  there  are  a  few>  good  people  there,  mother," 
said  Christie  calmly. 

M  Maybe,"  assented  Mrs.  Christie  grudgingly.  "  But 
there's  no  blinkin'  the  fact  that  these  big  cities  are  a  trap 
for  young  men.  I  know  what  I'm  talkin'  about.  When  I 
was  a  girl  we  lived  in  a  big  city  in  New  England.  I've 
heard  my  father  and  mother  discussin'  it." 
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"  I  thought  they  died  when  you  were  a  child  ?  "  said 
Christie. 

"  They  died  when  I  was  a  great  girl  nearly  out  of  my 
teens,"  said  Mrs.  Christie  severely.  "  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.   I  want  you  to  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  Oh,  I'll  do  that,  sure,"  said  Felix,  passing  his  plate 
for  another  piece  of  pie. 

"  Don't  go  in  for  gamblin',"  she  went  on.  "  Nor  bettin' 
on  horses,  or  spendin'  your  money  on  poor  fools  of  girls. 
You  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  that,  Felix." 

She  laid  down  her  fork,  and  her  tone  changed  from  vexed 
lecturing  to  serious  warning.  He  looked  up  from  his  plate 
in  some  surprise. 

"  You  can't  help  it — it  isn't  your  fault — but  it's  pleased 
Providence  to  make  you  one  of  those  boys  that  is  very 
dangerous  " 

"  Oh,  mother  !   Why  ?  "  cried  Felix. 

"  You've  always  acted  pretty  sensibly,  as  far  as  I  know," 
said  Mrs.  Christie,  ignoring  his  question.  "  But  a  time  may 
come  when  you  will  be  tempted  to  try  your  winnin'  ways 
on  some  young  woman." 

Felix  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  outright. 

"  I  don't  say  you'll  mean  any  harm  by  it,  they  never 
do,  your  sort — at  first — but  it's  so  easy,  Felix,  to  spoil  a 
girl's  life.  Ah,  you  may  laugh  at  me,  but  I'm  talkin'  sense." 

"  I  wasn't  laughing  at  you,  mother,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  my  own  fascination." 

Mrs.  Christie  put  her  elbow  on  the  table,  rested  her  cheek 
on  her  hand,  *and  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  It  was  an 
attitude  she  would  have  called  "  idle,  lazy  lollin'  "  in 
anybody  else. 

"  I  needn't  tell  you  to  work  hard,  though  all  you  seem 
fit  for  is  fiddlin',"  she  went  on,  "  for  you've  done  nothing 
else  since  you  quit  school." 

"  I  think,  sometimes,  I've  worked  a  bit  too  hard,"  said 
Felix,  passing  his  hand  involuntarily  over  the  muscles  of 
his  right  upper  arm. 
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"  Oh,  no,  you  ain't,"  said  Mrs.  Christie.  "  Nobody  can 
work  too  hard.  You  needn't  be  scared  about  that.  I 
hope  you'll  go  on  doing  your  best  in  all  the  luxuries  and 
pleasures  of  a  place  like  London." 

Felix  wondered  how  many  luxuries  and  pleasures  he 
would  be  able  to  afford,  and  smiled  again. 

"  But  if  anything  happens  that  you  can't  go  on  with 
your  music,  I  hope  you'll  turn  your  attention  to  good, 
honest,  useful  work,"  concluded  his  mother. 

That  was  the  last  talk  they  had  together. 

In  the  evening,  to  Christie's  unbounded  surprise,  a  party 
of  his  young  friends,  many  of  them  old  schoolfellows,  paid 
a  surprise  visit  to  their  house,  to  present  him  with  a  farewell 
gift.  It  was  a  roll  of  new  bills  to  the  value  of  thirty  dollars, 
contained  in  a  pretty  purse  knitted  by  one  of  the  girls. 

His  pleasure  and  amazement  were  almost  painful.  He 
could  only  stammer  a  few  sentences  of  thanks.  It  was  his 
first  attempt  at  a  speech,  badly  constructed,  halting, 
ineffective,  but  even  Felix  Christie,  whom  the  future  was 
to  show  as  a  master  of  words,  was  never  to  feel  again  such 
pride  and  gratitude  as  he  felt  in  the  applause  of  the  friends 
of  his  childhood. 

On  the  following  morning  he  went  away.  His  mother, 
who  refused  to  share  his  breakfast,  bustled  backwards  and 
forwards  from  stove  to  table  with  corn- cakes  hot  from  the 
pan.  He  ate  as  heartily  as  he  could,  to  please  her,  but  the 
food  was  tasteless,  and  everything  in  the  little  kitchen 
looked,  to  his  excited  eyes,  strange  and  unfamiliar. 

His  trunk  had  been  sent  to  the  railway  station  overnight. 
He  had  nothing  to  carry  but  his  overcoat,  fiddle-case,  and 
an  old  leather  suit-case,  a  gift  from  the  Methodist  minister, 
containing  necessary  clothes  for  the  voyage. 

He  rose  from  the  table  at  last,  and  stood  still  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  deliberately  committing  his  surroundings  to 
memory. 

First  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Christie,  in  her  dull  lilac  stuff 
gown,  stiff  and  scanty,  with  a  border  of  crochet  at  the 
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bottom  of  her  apron — of  a  pattern  she  called  pine- apple, 
he  observed — and  the  collar  of  her  bodice  fastened  with  a 
cameo  brooch  of  Minerva's  head,  cracked  across  the  helmet. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  shiny  stove  ;  at  the  row  of  lamps, 
ready  to  be  cleaned,  standing  upon  the  mantelpiece  ;  at 
the  faded  patchwork  mats  on  the  floor  ;  at  the  hard, 
uncomfortable  chairs — it  was  probably  the  only  house  in 
Mapleville  where  a  rocking-chair  was  considered  a  danger- 
ous incentive  to  idleness ;  at  the  open  door  of  the  china- 
cupboard,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  best  tea-service  on  a  high 
shelf,  and  the  ordinary  dishes  neatly  arranged  below  ;  at 
the  curtained  window,  and  beyond  it  the  little  garden,  soft 
and  hazy  in  the  light  of  opening  day. 

"  There's  the  bell  of  the  English  church,  Felix  I  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Christie  suddenly.  "  Don't  stand  moonin' 
round  and  miss  your  train." 

"  No,  I  must  get  a  move  on  !  Here's  my  bag  and  fiddle 
— and  my  coat — and  I've  got  my  tickets  and  money  all 
right.  Now,  is  that  all  ?  " 

He  pretended  to  ponder  over  his  possessions  to  gain 
another  minute's  grace.  He  had  not  fully  realized  before 
that  he  was  leaving  home,  perhaps  for  years,  perhaps  for 
ever. 

Mrs.  Christie  brushed  past  him  to  the  front  door,  without 
looking  into  his  face.  She  opened  it  with  a  steady  hand, 
and  the  sunshine  flooded  into  the  narrow  passage,  dazzling 
his  eyes. 

He  put  down  his  bag  and  coat  in  a  heap  at  the  top  of  the 
steps,  and,  turning,  clasped  his  mother  in  his  arms. 

"  Well — good-bye  !  "  was  all  he  said,  but  she  felt  his 
tears  on  her  face. 

She  kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  but  there  was  no  response 
to  his  tenderness  in  her  firm,  unbending  figure,  and  her 
expression  was  unchanged,  set  and  indomitable,  as  he  let 
her  go. 

Christie  ran  quickly  down  the  steps,  biting  his  lips,  and 
not  daring  to  look  round.  All  the  unhappiness  of  his  child- 
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hood  was  forgotten,  all  the  discouragement  and  loneliness 
of  his  youth.  He  felt,  for  those  few  seconds,  as  if  he  could 
not  go. 

Then  the  wrench  was  over.  A  fresh  wind  swept  by  ; 
he  heard  the  loud,  piercingly  sweet  song  of  a  bird,  high  in 
the  air  above  his  head,  and  he  saw  that  the  sky  was  blue 
and  cloudless. 

When  he  looked  round,  to  wave  a  last  farewell  to  his 
mother,  she  had  gone  away  and  the  door  was  shut. 

Monsieur  Batiste  was  at  the  railway  station  to  see  him 
off.  The  booking  clerk,  the  telegraph  operator,  and  a  few 
other  men  lounging  about  the  little  wooden  platform 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  wished  him  God- 
speed. 

Christie  felt  as  if  he  were  going  away  for  a  long  holiday, 
irresponsible,  light-hearted,  in  absurdly  high  spirits. 

He  laughed  and  talked  with  his  friends  till  the  minute 
before  the  train  started,  then  he  jumped  on  the  step, 
stooped  forward,  and  gave  his  hand,  last  of  all,  to  the  old 
French  Canadian. 

"  Adieu,  my  Felix  !  "  said  Monsieur  Batiste.  "  This  is 
the  greatest  day  of  your  life.  Enjoy  it !  Adieu  !  Adieu  !  " 

"It  is  only  the  beginning,  old  friend  !  "  cried  Christie, 
as  the  train  started. 

"  Good  luck,  Chris  !  "  shouted  the  men  on  the  platform. 

"  God  be  with  you  !  "  said  Monsieur  Batiste.  "  Heaven 
bless  you  !  " 

Christie  pulled  off  his  cap  and  waved  it  over  his  head. 

Soon  the  little  crowd  he  had  left  behind  became  a  blur 
of  indistinct  figures,  only  to  be  recognized  by  the  flutter  of 
Monsieur  Batiste's  big  white  handkerchief. 

Christie  did  not  look  for  a  seat  even  then,  but  stood  on 
the  little  platform  at  the  end  of  the  train,  bare-headed, 
with  his  eyes  wandering  over  the  hills  and  woods,  till  the 
town  of  Mapleville  had  faded,  like  a  mirage,  out  of  land 
and  sky. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A  NIGHT  ON  BOARD 

CHRISTIE  sat  on  the  lowest  deck  of  the  ship,  on  the 
fourth  day  out,  staring  at  the  sea. 
He  was  sheltered  from  the  wind.    His  cap  was  pulled 
down  to  his  eyebrows,  his  arms  were  folded  on  his  chest, 
and  there  he  sat  in  the  same  place  for  three  hours,  only 
shifting  his  position  now  and  again  to  light  a  new  cigarette. 

He  was  deliberately  studying  the  sea,  as  an  artist  might 
study  it  who  intended,  at  some  future  time,  to  paint  a 
seascape  from  memory. 

He  was  not  thinking  of  the  endless  changes  of  colour  in 
waves  and  sky,  or  the  high  road  of  foam  behind  and  the 
unbroken  green  plain  in  front,  or  the  cruelty  of  the  ocean, 
or  its  blue  depths — all  the  obvious  thoughts  of  a  first 
voyage — but  of  the  ships  which  had  sailed  in  ancient  days 
and  of  brave  old  mariners,  for  Christie  had  always,  in  a 
meandering  way,  told  himself  stories  in  the  background  of 
his  mind. 

It  is  the  habit  of  many  children,  but  usually  left  behind 
at  the  end  of  the  first  decade.  Christie  had  never  entirely 
lost  the  childish  pleasure,  although  it  had  long  taken  the 
form  of  speculating  and  wondering  within  himself  about 
the  lives  of  real  people,  and  weaving  romances,  or  amusing 
tales  to  suit  his  fancy,  of  any  man  or  woman  who  attracted 
his  attention. 

He  was,  as  was  shown  by  his  indifference  to  the  facts 
of  his  mother's  early  life,  absolutely  incurious,  but  none 
the  less  interested,  keenly  and  intensely,  in  his  fellow- 
beings. 
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It  seemed  months  to  him,  instead  of  days,  since  he  left 
home. 

The  beginning  of  the  voyage  had  been  very  stormy,  but 
he  was  a  good  sailor  and  quickly  adapted  himself  to  his 
surroundings. 

There  were  many  children  in  the  steerage,  and  Christie, 
with  the  good  temper  of  good  health,  made  himself  very 
popular  with  the  harassed  fathers  and  mothers.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  mere  babies,  regarding  them 
with  the  nervous  dread  of  breakages  and  masculine  dislike 
of  infantine  habits  and  ways  peculiar  to  young  men,  but 
small  children — good,  bad,  noisy,  quaint,  common — any 
type  and  style  of  little  boy  or  girl  amused  and  delighted  him. 

There  were  several  girls  and  two  or  three  young  men 
who  were  quick  to  follow  his  example,  and  long  before  the 
middle  of  the  voyage  the  people  in  the  steerage  were  just 
as  friendly,  and  generally  much  more  agreeable  to  one 
another,  than  was  the  case  with  the  small  company  of 
first-class  passengers. 

Mr.  Henry  Pargetter  came  to  this  conclusion  as  he  leaned 
over  the  rail,  on  the  upper  deck,  watching  the  scene  below. 

Christie  had  risen  at  last  from  his  long  contemplation 
of  the  sea,  and  was  romping  with  some  little  boys  ;  half  a 
dozen  men  were  standing  round  a  party  at  whist,  smoking 
and  criticizing  the  play,  while  a  group  of  women  were 
sitting  on  mats  on  the  deck,  chatting,  and  occasionally 
bursting  into  shrieks  of  laughter. 

The  sea  was  smooth  and  the  wind  had  dropped,  after 
three  days  of  storm. 

Mr.  Pargetter,  as  everybody  at  the  captain's  table,  where 
he  sat,  had  been  informed,  was  making  his  thirty-second 
voyage.  The  Atlantic  generally  bored  him,  except  in  one 
particular  :  it  proved  the  perfection  of  Pargetter- Smith 
boilers.  He  was  senior  partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of 
Pargetter,  Smith,  and  Company,  boiler  manufacturers, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  A  prosperous,  clever,  self-made  man, 
never  ashamed — a  little  too  proud,  in  fact,  to  suit  his 
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family — of  mentioning  that  he  knew  what  it  meant  to 
wield  a  hammer  ;  a  self-contained,  ambitious  man,  warm- 
hearted and  boastful,  generous  and  kind  ;  shrewd,  but  not 
grasping  ;  vain,  but  not  ridiculous  ;  a  man  built  on  a  large 
scale,  literally  and  figuratively — on  the  scale  of  the  Par- 
getter-Smith  boilers,  as  Felix  Christie  once  said — with  a 
shock  of  sandy  hair,  streaked  with  grey  ;  honest,  watery 
blue  eyes  ;  a  short,  but  ragged  beard  ;  and  wrinkled,  red, 
weather-beaten  skin. 

He  smiled  as  he  watched  the  romping  boys,  thinking  of 
his  own  boys  at  home,  and  laughed  as  he  had  not  laughed 
all  the  voyage  when  they  rolled  over  in  a  heap,  a  ball  of 
struggling  arms  and  legs  until  Christie  could  disentangle  them . 

"  There's  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  the  one  in  the 
grey  cap,"  observed  Mr.  Pargetter  to  the  doctor,  who 
strolled  up  at  that  minute  and  also  leaned  over  the  rail. 

"  You're  right,"  said  the  doctor.  "  He's  a  Canadian. 
I  was  talking  to  him  this  morning  when  I  went  below. 
We  get  some  strange  people  in  the  steerage,  Mr.  Pargetter. 
It  appears  that  he  is  a  professional  violinist,  going  to 
England  to  study  music." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pargetter,  looking 
at  Christie  with  increasing  interest.  "  Tell  me  some  more 
about  him." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  is  all  I  know,"  said  the  doctor.  "  It 
took  me  some  time  to  extract  so  much  information.  He 
seems  a  modest,  simple  fellow.  Rather  out  of  the  common, 
I  should  say." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you'll  cultivate  his  acquaintance  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Pargetter. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  I  haven't  much  time  for  that  sort 
of  thing,"  said  the  doctor,  and  he  strolled  off  again. 

"  I'm  more  fortunate  just  now.  I've  got  lots  of  time  for 
that  sort  of  thing,"  thought  Mr.  Pargetter. 

A  professional  violinist,  travelling  steerage,  appealed  to 
his  sympathies.  He  thought  of  his  own  early  days,  when 
a  word  of  encouragement  from  such  a  man  as  himself, 
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Henry  Pargetter,  would  have  helped  him  to  bear  many 
hardships.  He  would  have  preferred  the  young  Canadian 
to  be  a  struggling  engineer,  even  though  he  appreciated  the 
fact  that  musicians  are  very  necessary  as  a  class  of  people 
for  the  Pargetters  of  society  to  patronize. 

Accordingly,  in  the  laziest  of  all  lazy  hours  on  board 
ship,  between  tea  and  dinner,  the  boiler  manufacturer 
descended,  like  Ulysses,  into  the  unknown  lower  regions. 
He  had  already  marked  his  man  from  the  upper  deck, 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  restricted  area 
allotted  to  steerage  passengers. 

Mr.  Pargetter,  who  never  hesitated  in  any  undertaking 
whether  it  were  great  or  small,  paused  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steep  steps  until  Christie  was  within  hearing.  Then  he 
greeted  him  with  a  wave  of  his  big  hand,  holding  a  big  cigar. 

"  Good  evening !  Pleasant  day  after  such  stormy 
weather,  eh  ?  " 

"  Very  pleasant,"  agreed  Christie,  thinking  he  must  be 
an  officer  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Pargetter  joined  him  in  his  walk.  They  were  nearly 
of  the  same  height,  but  the  young  Canadian  looked  like 
a  shadow  beside  the  heavy,  broad  frame  of  the  Englishman. 

"I've  been  hearing  about  you  from  Dr.  Gavin,"  said 
Mr.  Pargetter. 

"  Why  ?  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me!  "  ex- 
claimed Christie,  supposing  that  the  only  interest  that  the 
doctor  could  possibly  take  in  him  must  be  as  a  "  case." 

"  Oh  yes,  there  is  !  "  said  his  companion,  puffing  away 
at  the  big  cigar. 

"  I've  never  been  real  sick  in  my  life." 

"  My  dear  boy,  you're  suffering  from  Ambition  in  an 
advanced  stage,"  said  Mr.  Pargetter,  vastly  amused  at  his 
little  joke.  "  You've  got  all  the  symptoms,  and  you're 
just  at  the  dangerous  age.  You've  left  home — perhaps 
you've  bolted,  I  ask  no  questions — and  you've  made  up 
your  mind  to  fiddle  your  way  to  fame  and  fortune." 

Christie  joined  in  the  laugh.    He  looked  with  pleasure 
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at  his  unknown  friend.  There  was  something  very  likeable 
in  the  broad  face  and  bluff  manner  of  the  man. 

"  Guess  you're  right !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  But  I  haven't 
bolted  from  home.  No,  sir  !  I'm  going  to  the  old  country 
to  study." 

"  Many  friends  on  our  side  ?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"  Know  much  about  the  life  in  England  ?  " 
"  Can't  say  I  do." 

*'  Any  definite  plans  for  the  future  ?  " 
"  Some." 

They  had  paced  the  bit  of  deck  twice  during  this  little 
examination,  and  swung  round  again  for  the  third  time. 
Mr.  Pargetter  spoke  again. 

"  I'm  not  at  all  inquisitive  " — he  was,  very — "  but  I 
always  take  an  interest  in  young  fellows  starting  out  in  the 
world.  I  have  boys  of  my  own.  A  troop  of  'em  !  My  eldest 
son  went  up  to  Cambridge  last  year,  and  the  youngest  is 
only  a  little  chap.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  you  mean 
to  do  when  you  get  to  London.  I  suppose  you're  going  to 
London.  They  all  do." 

Christie  liked  him  better  at  every  word.  He  had.  the  gift 
of  making  friends,  and  Mr.  Pargetter  had  the  gift  of  putting 
boys  at  their  ease. 

Christie  took  out  the  leather  pocket-book  which  had 
been  Monsieur  Batiste's  parting  gift,  and  found  Professor 
Wiggins'  three  letters  of  introduction :  the  first  to  the 
cornet-player  who  had  a  shop  in  Clerkenwell,  the  second 
to  the  man  who  taught  the  banjo  and  mandolin,  and  the 
third  to  the  piano-tuner  whom  the  professor  called  a 
"  Mus  Doc." 

"  These  are  the  three  gentlemen  I  shall  call  upon,"  he 
explained.  "  One  or  another  of  them  is  sure  to  be  able  to 
recommend  a  teacher." 

Mr.  Pargetter  put  on  his  eyeglasses  to  read  the  addresses. 
Professor  Wiggins,  probably  owing  to  his  devotion  to  deeper 
studies,  wrote  a  very  cramped,  ill-educated  hand. 
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"  Of  course  I  shall  have  to  get  some  work,"  Christie 
went  on,  carefully  returning  the  letters  to  the  pocket-book. 
"  But  I  expect  that's  easy  enough  in  a  place  like  London 
I  shall  go  into  a  store,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  How  can  you  practise  the  violin  if  you're  working  in  a 
shop  ?  "  asked  his  companion. 

"  Mornings  and  nights,"  said  Christie  cheerfully. 

"  How  far  advanced  are  you  ?   Can  you  play  well  ?  " 

"  That's  just  the  question  !  "  said  Christie,  with  a  laugh. 
"  I  don't  know.  I've  never  heard  anybody  play  who  was 
real  good.  I  can  play  easy  enough,  for  I've  worked  at  it 
ever  since  I  was  a  kid.  Professor  Wiggins  thought  I  was 
very  fine,  but  Monsieur  Batiste  always  seemed  doubtful,  and 
they  were  the  best  judges  in  the  little  burgh  I  come  from." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  play  for  me  some  time  ?  "  said  his  new 
friend. 

"  Sure  !  I'd  be  only  too  pleased." 

At  that  minute  the  distant  boom  of  a  gong  reminded 
Mr.  Pargetter  that  it  was  nearly  dinner-time.  He  shook 
hands  with  Christie,  presented  him  with  one  of  the  big 
cigars,  and  departed,  promising  to  see  him  again. 

On  the  following  evening,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Pargetter 
leaning  over  the  rail,  the  young  Canadian  fetched  his 
violin-case,  and,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners, 
played  a  solo  in  his  very  best  manner. 

The  boiler  manufacturer  was  no  musician,  although  he 
often  made  the  original  remark  that  he  knew  what  he  liked, 
and  his  greatest  delight  was  to  hear  his  daughters  "  play 
tunes  "  on  the  piano  or  sing  the  old  melodies  in  which  he 
could  join.  It  struck  him  at  once  that  the  young  Canadian 
was  a  ready  player,  firm  and  spirited,  but  he  was  unable 
to  judge  the  real  quality  of  his  work. 

One  of  the  ladies,  whom  the  sound  of  the  violin  had 
attracted  to  the  spot,  shook  her  head  at  her  companion 
with  a  pucker  of  the  brows.  The  companion  evidently 
regarded  the  performance  more  favourably. 

"  Not  at  all  bad,"  he  observed. 
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"  Extraordinary  ease,  but  all  wrong  !  "  said  the  lady. 

"  He  must  be  entirely  self-taught,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Is  it  promising  ?  Do  you  think  there  are  possibilities, 
eh  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pargetter. 

"  I  really  can't  say,"  rejoined  the  lady.  "  He  plays  with 
a  certain  power,  but  very  undeveloped  and  elemental. 
That  waltz  is  enough  to  prejudice  anybody  against  him." 

"  It  seems  to  suit  the  dancers  all  right  enough,"  said 
Mr.  Pargetter. 

Two  or  three  of  the  girls  and  young  men  had  begun  to  waltz . 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  not  discovered  a  genius  in  the 
steerage,  Mr.  Pargetter,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  smile,  as 
she  went  away. 

"  I  didn't  ask  her  to  judge  the  boy,"  said  the  good- 
natured  boiler  manufacturer  to  the  people  who  were  left 
leaning  over  the  rail.  "  Anybody  can  see  he's  only  a 
beginner.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  has  he  got  any 
special  talent  ?  Is  there  hope  for  him  in  the  future  ?  I 
suppose  he  has  so  much  to  learn,  eh  ?  " 

"I  should  say  he  had  so  much  to  unlearn,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  That  hadn't  occurred  to  me,"  confessed  Mr.  Pargetter. 

He  thought  it  over,  and,  on  visiting  Christie  after  the 
dance  was  over — they  had  made  him  play  for  an  hour  and 
a  half — repeated  the  doctor's  words  to  the  young  Canadian. 

"  Perhaps  he's  right,"  acknowledged  the  violinist. 
"  But  you  see  I've  had  to  play  all  this  sort  of  poor  stuff  to 
earn  money,  and  it  makes  you  mechanical  to  scrape  away, 
hour  after  hour,  at  jig  tunes." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Pargetter, 
after  several  turns  up  and  down  the  deck  in  silence.  "I'll 
give  you  a  note  to  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  an  Italian 
named  Signor  Martelli,  who  has  often  visited  at  my  house 
in  Newcastle.  He's  a  very  fine  violinist,  or  he  used  to  be, 
and  he's  just  the  man  to  advise  you  what  to  do." 

"  Say  !  How  good  ot  you  !  I  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you  !  "  cried  Christie. 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Pargetter.  "  I'm  something 
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of  a  judge  of  character,  my  boy,  and  I  liked  you  from  the 
first.  You  shall  have  the  address  of  my  London  office, 
and  you  must  look  me  up.  I'm  generally  in  town  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Remind  me  to  give  you  the  note  to  Signor 
Martelli,  if  it  slips  my  memory,  before  we  land." 

"  If  every  Englishman  is  as  kind  as  you  are  "  began 

Christie. 

"  They're  not !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Pargetter.  "  Most  of 
them  forget  their  own  youth.  I  don't.  I'm  proud  of  re- 
membering my  early  struggles.  My  father  was  a  working 
engineer,  and  brought  up  a  big  family  on  twenty-five  bob 
a  week.  The  first  wages  I  earned  was  at  Eldridge's  old 
engine-shops  at  Sunderland  —  they've  been  shut  up  for 
twenty  years — and  I  remember  rushing  home,  on  the 
Saturday  morning  after  I  got  my  job,  with  three  bob  and 
a  tanner  clutched  in  my  grimy  little  paw,  and  bursting  out 
crying  with  joy  and  pride  in  my  dear  mother's  arms.  Yes, 
and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  remember  it.  There  isn't  a  man 
employed  in  Pargetter-Smith's  that  don't  know  that  story." 

The  successful  boiler-maker,  having  once  started  his 
autobiography,  entertained  Christie  with  many  of  its  early 
chapters,  finding  him  a  particularly  good  listener. 

Backwards  and  forwards,  backwards  and  forwards,  they 
paced  on  the  steerage  deck,  Christie  with  his  eyes  wandering 
over  the  waste  of  waters  and  the  depths  of  sky,  and  Mr. 
Pargetter,  smoking  one  big  cigar  after  another,  supremely 
happy  and  pleasantly  melancholy  over  his  reminiscences. 

It  was  the  first  of  many  similar  talks.  There  was  a  certain 
effect  of  sunset,  when  the  clouds  looked  flat  and  golden 
like  a  burning  lake  flecked  with  sails,  that  was  ever  after 
associated  in  Christie's  mind  with  his  first  voyage  and 
Henry  Pargetter. 

Whenever  he  saw  it — over  the  sea,  over  the  prairies,  over 
the  roofs — he  could  feel  the  movement  of  the  deck  beneath 
his  feet,  and  the  touch  of  a  big  shoulder  against  his  own, 
while  he  heard,  like  an  echo  in  his  brain,  the  kind,  manly 
voice  of  his  first  English  friend. 


CHAPTER  V 


CHRISTIE  IN  LONDON 


ELIX  CHRISTIE  stood  still,  to  look  about  him,  in 
the  middle  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 


Spring  was  in  the  air,  floating  in  pale  tints  from  the  sky  to 
the  river,  enveloping  the  distant  shores,  and  colouring  the 
streets  and  houses  with  cold,  faint  sunlight. 

He  leaned  over  the  parapet,  listening  to  the  noise  of  the 
road,  and  gazing  at  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  rising,  like  a 
bubble,  out  of  the  grey  waters  of  mist. 

The  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  that  had  recently  possessed 
him  in  the  busy  Strand  gave  place,  as  he  looked  over  the 
water,  to  a  subtle,  unexpected  pleasure. 

He  missed  the  sweep  of  boughs,  the  wilderness  of  shadowy 
undergrowth,  and  the  presence  of  wild  life,  hitherto  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  the  banks  of  a  river,  but  found  a 
compensation  in  the  fading  colour  and  half-obscure  forms 
of  the  crowded  buildings,  in  all  that  the  scene  suggested 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  highway  of  the 
Thames. 

All  his  old  life  was  forgotten.  He  was  absorbed  in  his 
new  surroundings  and  captivated  with  London,  at  one 
time  feeling  as  if  he  had  lived  twenty  years,  instead  of  two 
weeks,  in  the  city,  at  another  as  surprised  and  bewildered 
as  on  the  first  day  of  his  arrival. 

It  was  not  the  glare  and  noise,  the  wealth  or  the  size  of 
London  that  filled  him  with  such  strange,  almost  thrilling 
emotion  ;  he  was  still  ignorant  of  so  much  that  is  common 
knowledge  to  the  born  Londoner  ;  he  looked  at  everything 
with  the  clear,  but  often  unseeing  eyes  of  inexperience. 
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He  was  very  impressionable,  but  not  critical,  and  wholly 
unaware  of  the  rapid  change  and  development  in  his 
character. 

None  of  these  things  occurred  to  his  mind,  for  it  is  the 
gift  of  youth  to  enjoy,  not  analyse,  and  all  that  Felix 
Christie  realized  was  a  keen,  insatiable  interest  in  the  new 
life,  an  awakening  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people,  and  a  vague  sense  of  the  greatness — the  wonder 
— the  impersonal  power — the  Spirit  of  London. 

He  had  taken  a  room  at  the  house  of  Professor  Wiggins' 
friend,  the  Mus  Doc,  the  letter  of  introduction  to  that 
gentleman  proving  to  be  the  only  one  out  of  the  three  that 
Christie  had  been  able  to  deliver. 

The  cornet-player  in  Clerkenwell  had  moved  away, 
leaving  no  address.  The  second  friend,  who  taught  the 
banjo  and  mandolin,  unfortunately  did  not  receive  the 
young  Canadian  with  the  cordiality  he  had  expected,  but 
flatly  refused  to  accept  the  professor's  letter,  giving  him 
such  a  bad  character  in  regard  to  debts  and  other  matters 
that  Christie  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  wrath  and  indig- 
nation vicariously  bestowed  upon  himself. 

Mr.  Poole,  or  the  Mus  Doc,  who  had  never  dreamed  of 
the  title  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  imaginative  Wiggins, 
lived  in  Waterloo  Road.  He  kept  a  musical-instrument 
shop,  tuned  pianos,  and  let  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
By  these  means  he  contrived  to  support  himself,  his  wife, 
and  a  large  family  of  small  children. 

It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  houses,  grimy  without, 
dark  within,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  New  Cut.  The 
shop-window  was  divided  between  the  musical  instruments 
and  sheet  music,  displayed  outside  in  good  weather,  and 
an  odd  collection  of  curiosities,  such  as  bits  of  old-fashioned 
jewellery  and  cracked  china,  a  few  prints  and  engravings, 
bundles  of  magazines,  strings  of  beads,  some  false 
teeth,  old  sets  of  second-hand  furs,  and  dog's-eared 
novels. 

It  was  a  mystery  to  his  friends,  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Poole, 
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how  he  managed  to  pay  the  rent  and  feed  the  family,  even 
when  the  lodgers  and  piano-tuning  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

He  had  known  and  liked  Professor  Wiggins,  who  had 
never  borrowed  money  from  him — for  the  very  good  reason 
that  Mr.  Poole  never  had  any  to  lend — and  was  remembered 
by  the  older  members  of  the  young  family  as  the  funny 
gentleman  who  played  the  piano. 

Christie's  reception,  in  consequence,  was  both  kind  and 
cordial.  He  ate  his  first  meal  in  London  in  the  Pooles' 
parlour  behind  the  shop,  discussed  his  prospects,  and  sought 
advice  about  board  and  lodging. 

A  hopeful  light  came  into  Mrs.  Poole's  eyes  when  their 
visitor  asked  the  question.  She  was  a  worn,  pale  woman 
of  about  thirty,  with  sandy  hair  and  no  front  teeth. 

"  What  about  our  top  room  back  ?  "  she  said,  with  a 
.  nervous  smile,  to  her  husband. 

"  You  can't  hardly  call  that  a  room,"  he  answered. 

"  Of  course  it's  only  a  nattic,"  she  corrected  herself. 

"  Anything  would  do  for  me,"  said  Christie. 

"  It's  only  a  nattic,"  repeated  poor  Mrs.  Poole.  All  her 
friends  called  her  poor.  It  was  an  adjective  well  suited  to 
her  appearance  and  circumstances. 

"  It's  airy,"  put  in  the  Mus  Doc. 

"  We've  got  a  fairly  good  '  let '  in  our  top  front,"  she 
went  on,  warming  a  little  to  the  subject.  "  Of  course  this 
attic  I  mentioned  to  you  is  only  the  back.  The  front  is 
a  young  gentleman  who  draws  pictures  for  the  newspapers. 
Most  respectable.  He's  really  a  very  good  '  let,'  on  the 
whole,  as  '  lets  '  go." 

Mrs.  Poole's  remarks  were  somewhat  incoherent,  but  her 
visitor  understood,  and  she  meandered  on  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  baby  in  her  arms  beating  the  tea-tray  with  a 
spoon. 

"  On  our  next  floor  we've  a  tall,  thin  widder  lady.  Of 
course  she's  a  dressmaker." 
Christie  wondered  whether  all  tall,  thin  widow  ladies  in 
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England  were  "of  course  "  dressmakers,  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  this  was  Mrs.  Poole's  favourite  phrase. 

"  Then  on  our  next  floor  we've  got  a  young  lady  and  her 
mamma,"  she  went  on.  "They're  all  good  'lets'  just  at 
present.  Of  course  we've  had  our  ups  and  downs,  like 
everybody  else.  You  must  expect  it  with  apartments, 
mustn't  you  ?  " 

Christie  agreed,  although  he  had  no  experience  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  apartments,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  top  floor  back. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poole  showed  him  the  way.  The  flight  of 
stairs  as  far  as  the  drawing-room  was  covered  with  bright, 
clean  linoleum  belonging  to  the  young  lady  and  her  mother 
who  occupied  the  first  set.  The  widow  was  responsible  for 
the  dingy  carpet  of  the  next  flight,  and  the  respectable 
young  gentleman  who  worked  for  the  newspapers  had  left 
the  remaining  stairs  without  any  covering  at  all. 

Mr.  Poole  had  called  the  back  attic  airy,  but  smutty  Was 
the  adjective  that  occurred  to  his  guest.  There  was  only 
one  small  window,  opening  on  the  leads;  the  walls  were 
covered  with  an  old-fashioned  paper  of  faded  blue  daffodils 
on  a  yellow  ground  ;  the  furniture  consisted  of  an  iron 
bedstead,  a  very  old,  rickety  washstand,  two  chairs,  and 
a  big  chest  of  drawers.   There  was  no  fire-place. 

Christie  looked  round  and  whistled.  He  was  thankful 
that  his  mother  could  not  see  such  an  apartment. 

"  Of  course  a  room  looks  very  different  when  it's  clean," 
said  Mrs.  Poole.  "  They  want  cleaning  now  and  then, 
rooms  do ;  it's  only  natural  they  should." 

"I've  half  a  mind  to  give  the  ceiling  a  whitewash," 
added  her  husband. 

Mr.  Poole,  like  his  wife,  harped  on  a  favourite  phrase. 
He  had  half  a  mind  to  do  so  many  things,  but  so  rarely  a 
whole  mind  that  very  little  was  ever  (Jone. 

"  Oh,  I'll  soon  fix  it  up  all  right,"  said  Christie.  "  I 
guess  I'll  take  it.  How  do  you  let,  by  the  week  or 
month  ?  " 
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Terms  were  arranged  on  the  spot,  the  only  cloud  on  the 
horizon  being  the  probability  of  the  gentleman  in  the  front 
room  objecting  to  the  violin  ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Poole  said,  if 
you  live  in  apartments  you  ought  to  accustom  yourself  to 
incidental  unpleasantnesses,  and  the  gentleman  must 
remember  that  if  Mr.  Christie's  practising  was  a  trial  to  his 
nerves  by  day,  Mr.  Christie  had  to  put  up  with  the  cats  by 
night,  so  it  was  all  turn  and  turn  about. 

That  was  two  weeks  before  the  afternoon  when  the  young 
Canadian,  leaning  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  was  conscious  of 
the  attraction,  growing  greater  day  by  day,  of  the  old,  new 
city  he  had  just  discovered. 

He  had  not  yet  made  use  of  Mr.  Pargetter's  note  of  intro- 
duction to  Signor  Martelli,  the  violinist,  having  determined 
to  practise  vigorously  before  doing  so. 

Waterloo  Road  was  a  source  of  continual  curiosity  and 
surprise  to  him.  If  its  dirt  and  poverty  appalled,  its 
humour  was  perpetual,  and  its  types  of  character  of  un- 
failing interest. 

He  liked  to  watch  the  men,  skilful  drivers,  hard  workers, 
good-tempered,  rough,  unconsciously  enjoying  their  labour. 
He  saw  that  the  women,  overburdened  with  cares  and 
spoilt  as  they  were  by  the  cruel  hardships  of  life,  retained 
many  of  the  best  qualities  of  their  sex. 

He  made  friends  with  children  —  little  gutter-snipes, 
human  sparrows — and,  spoke  to  beggars  with  the  sympathy, 
if  not  the  discrimination,  that  characterized  his  peculiar 
studies  of  London  life  in  later  years. 

There  was  a  private  door  to  the  Mus  Doc's  house,  of 
which  Christie  usually  availed  himself  when  he  was  not  in 
the  mood  for  conversation  with  his  landlord  or  poor  Mrs. 
Poole. 

He  had  written  several  letters  to  his  mother,  but  wisely 
refrained  from  telling  her  that  he  possessed  a  latchkey, 
knowing  that  it  was  the  symbol,  in  her  eyes,  of  all  that  was 
wild  and  wicked  in  the  life  of  a  young  man. 

Ascending  slowly  to  the  top  floor  back,  Christie  met  one 
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of  his  fellow-lodgers  on  the  stairs,  with  whom  he  exchanged 
a  word  of  greeting. 

"  Good  afternoon  !  " 

"  How  d'you  do  ?  " 

"  Out  for  a  walk,  Miss  Boscombe  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  out  marketing,  Mr.  Christie." 

"  Wish  you  luck  !  " 

"  Thanks.   Good-bye  !  " 

It  was  the  young  lady  who  occupied,  with  her  mother, 
the  first  floor. 

A  self-possessed  young  lady,  Miss  Boscombe,  who  looked 
older  than  her  one-and-twenty  years.  An  unattractive 
young  lady  to  the  casual  observer,  although  the  reason  of 
this  would  be  far  to  seek,  for  she  was  not  plain  in  features 
or  colouring,  and  her  figure  was  decidedly  pretty  ;  perhaps 
it  was  her  manner,  which  was  brusque  and  shy.  in  spite  of 
the  self-possession ;  or  perhaps  it  was  because  her  very 
sensitiveness  made  her  assume  an  indifference  to  other 
people's  opinions  and  wishes  that  concealed  her  desire  to 
understand  them. 

A  puzzle  to  herself,  but  a  puzzle  that  she  was  far  too 
diffident  and  modest  to  consider  worth  the  solving,  there 
were  depths  of  feeling  and  occasional  flashes  of  wit  in  Ettie 
Boscombe  that  surprised  and  interested  the  few  with  whom 
she  was  really  intimate. 

Her  disposition  was  like  her  face,  apparently  placid 
and  quickly  known,  but  really  characterized  by  un- 
expected lights  and  shadows,  never  dull  and  never 
obstinate. 

It  says  much  for  Felix  Christie's  good  taste  that  he 
had  fallen,  not  in  love,  but  into  friendship  with  this 
girl. 

A  sudden  friendship  is  frequent  between  men,  it  occasion- 
ally happens  between  women,  but  very  rarely  indeed  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman. 

Christie,  even  at  the  inflammable  age  of  twenty,  was 
capable  of  this  feeling,  and  Miss  Boscombe  was  young 
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enough  to  believe  that  for  her,  too,  friendship  would  satisfy 
and  fulfil  the  affection  he  had  already  awakened  in  her 
heart. 

Time,  the  old  judge,  would  have  to  prove  whether 
Ettie's  belief  was  right  or  wrong. 


CHAPTER  VI 


EDWARD  MILLIDEW 

AS  Christie  mounted  the  last  flight  of  stairs,  after  ex- 
1\.  changing  a  few  words  with  his  new  friend,  he  was 
greeted  by  the  loud  voice  of  another  of  his  fellow-lodgers. 

"  There  you  are,  Chris  !  At  last !  I've  got  something  to 
tell  you.   Hurry  up  !  " 

The  loud  voice  belonged  to  poor  Mrs.  Poole's  "  good  let," 
Mr.  Edward  Millidew,  who  occupied  the  top  floor  front. 

Christie  followed  him  into  his  room.  Mr.  Millidew  pushed 
his  friend  into  the  only  chair,  seating  himself  on  the  bed. 

All  his  movements  were  hurried  and  nervous,  and  he 
spoke  quickly,  his  words  tumbling  over  one  another.  He 
was  thin  and  pale,  with  lank,  quite  black  hair,  and  bright, 
big  eyes ;  his  forehead  was  broad  and  well  shaped  ;  his 
mouth  mobile,  but  rather  small ;  his  figure  spare  and  below 
middle  height ;  he  was  too  narrow  in  the  chest,  but  neither 
insignificant  nor  mean  in  appearance,  for  he  held  himself 
well,  making  the  most  of  his  inches. 

His  small  room  was  littered  with  newspapers  and  sketches. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  photographs  on  the  walls, 
all  of  pretty  women,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  several 
rough  shelves  of  his  own  carpentry,  laden  with  books. 

"  Look  here,  Chris  !  "  he  exclaimed,  tearing  open  a  big 
portfolio  that  was  lying  on  the  pillow  of  the  bed.  "  I've 
sold  them  all !  The  whole  lot.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
Good  money,  Chris  !  Where  do  you  think  they've  gone  ? 
Guess  !  No,  don't  guess.  You'd  never  guess  right.  Buck- 
ley's have  taken  them  !   What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

The  name  of  Buckley's  conveyed  no  idea^of  his  friend's 
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success  to  the  Canadian.  He  did  not  know  that  Buckley 
was  rapidly  evolving  into  one  of  the  biggest  names  in  the 
newspaper  world  of  London.  Millidew  enlightened  him 
in  a  rapid  sentence. 

"  Buckley's  got  the '  Orb,'  you  know,  'Buckley's  Weekly' 
and  '  Buckley's  Monthly ' —  all  sorts  of  publications  —  I 
can't  recollect  the  names  of  half  of  them.  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Chris  ?  I  shan't  get  paid  till  they  come  out, 
that's  the  only  drawback." 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  paid  well,"  said  Christie. 

"  All  the  flat- wash  drawings  a  guinea  apiece,  and  the 
line  drawings  half  a  guinea." 

"  Is  that  good  pay  ?  " 

"  Magnificent !  I  did  the  whole  lot  in  a  week — look  here, 
Chris  !  " 

He  jumped  up  and  began  to  strip  his  own  sketches  off  the 
walls,  tossing  the  sheets  of  paper  on  to  the  bed  with  a 
criticism  for  each. 

"  Good  !  "  "  Rotten  !  "  "  Well  put  on  the  paper." 
"  Fine  !  "  "  Too  ripe  !  "  "  Bit  low,  eh  ?  "  "  Thunder- 
ing good  !  "   "  Damned  bad  !  "  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

They  were  all  sketches  of  London  scenes,  faulty  in  draw- 
ing, brutal  in  realism,  but  redeemed  now  and  again  by 
rare  touches  of  humour  and  pathos. 

Christie  knew  nothing  of  Art,  and  Millidew  had  already 
won  his  affection  and  admiration,  but  the  pictures  made 
him  silent.  Many  were  so  ugly,  a  few  were  so  coarse,  and 
the  whole  series  suggested  a  man  utterly  different  from 
what  he  supposed  his  new  friend  to  be. 

Millidew,  after  a  few  minutes,  noticed  his  silence.  He 
laughed.  Then  he  looked  at  his  work  again,  sheet  by  sheet, 
frowning  a  little. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  them,  Chris  ?  Too  much 
boose  ?  What's  wrong  ?  Look  at  this  old  hag  and  the 
baby.  She  lifted  up  the  shade  over  her  black  eye,  just 
like  that,  to  stare  at  me.  I  did  it  at  Bow  Street.  I  like 
this  little  girl.    Just  my  sort — of  that  sort,  you  know  ! 
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It's  a  portrait  in  half  a  dozen  strokes.  You  shall  see  for 
yourself  how  good  it  is.  I'll  introduce  you  to  her  some 
night.   I  know  where  she  walks.   We're  old  pals." 

"  I  suppose  you're  a  very  clever  artist,  Ned  ;  but  why 
don't  you  make  pictures  of  better  subjects  ?    I  think  if 

I  were  an  artist  "  he  hesitated  diffidently,  looking  at 

his  companion — "  I  should  get  tired  of  all  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  you  never  seem  to  want  a  change." 

"  Of  course  you're  right !  "  exclaimed  Millidew.  "  I  can 
see  you're  right ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  old  man,  I've  got 
the  gift  of  fatal  facility.  I've  no  patience  to  do  anything 
better.  I've  no  ideals.  You  don't  know  me  yet,  Chris  ! 
I'm  young  in  years,  but  old  in  experience,  and  mine  isn't 
the  kind  that  makes  for  wisdom.  Don't  be  angry  when  you 
find  me  out.  I'm  really  exactly  like  my  work — every  man 
is  at  bottom — but  when  people  care  about  me  they  don't 
believe  it." 

He  laughed  at  himself.  Christie  made  no  answer,  but 
putting  aside  the  drawing  he  held,  folded  his  arms  and 
looked  at  his  companion  with  a  long,  thoughtful  gaze. 
Millidew's  face  twitched  nervously  under  it  and  he  laughed 
again. 

"  Come  along,  old  gut-scraper  !  "  he  said,  pulling  on  his 
overcoat.  "  Let's  go  out  to  dinner.  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
Buckley's.  I  say,  Chris,  I  hate  to  ask  you,  but  could  you 
lend  me  some  money  ?  You  shall  have  every  penny  back, 
I  swear,  directly  I  get  paid.  I've  got  to  settle  with  old 
Poole  to-night.  I  promised.  He's  been  kicking  up  an 
awful  row." 

w  See  here,  Ned,"  said  Christie,  "I'll  settle  for  yon  with 
the  Mus  Doc.  You  know  that  if  I  let  you  have  the  money 
you  won't  pay  him." 

Millidew  protested  hotly,  but  Christie,  who  had  not 
studied  his  friend  of  two  weeks  for  nothing,  stood  firm. 

"  All  right !  Have  it  your  own  way  !  "  said  Millidew  at 
last,  as  if  he  were  doing  Christie  a  favour.  "  Come  on  ! 
Let's  go  out  to  dinner." 
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"  I  can't ;  I  must  practise." 

"  You  were  practising  all  the  morning.  You're  a  slave 
to  that  infernal  fiddle.  Come  on  !  Why  not  ?  Get  up 
early  and  practise  to-morrow." 

"  No,  sir  !  "  was  all  Christie  answered,  making  for  his 
own  room. 

Millidew  caught  him  by  the  arm,  but  he  wrenched  him- 
self away  with  an  exclamation  of  pain. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  my  muscles,"  he 
said  half  apologetically,  "  but  I  can't  stand  a  grip  above 
the  elbow." 

Millidew  laid  his  hand  again  on  his  friend's  right  arm, 
testing  it. 

"  Why,  it's  as  flabby  as  a  girl's  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  said  Christie.  "  And  it's  the  bowing  arm 
too,  so  you  can  be  sure  there's  no  lack  of  work.  It  goes  soft 
like  that  sometimes.  The  muscle  seems  to  slip  round,  out 
of  place,  but  it  will  be  all  right  again  directly." 

"  Of  course  it  will,  old  boy,  when  we've  had  dinner," 
said  Millidew  ;  but  Christie  only  shook  his  head  and  escaped 
into  his  own  room. 

He  slipped  the  bolt  and  waited  patiently  until  his  friend, 
after  knocking,  shaking  the  door,  cajoling  and  cursing, 
departed  without  him.  Then  he  opened  his  worn  old  case 
and  took  out  his  violin. 

There  was  no  enthusiasm  in  his  work.  The  progress 
struck  him  as  so  disproportionate  to  the  drudgery.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  oppressed  by  the  idea  that 
all  his  efforts  were  futile. 

One  night  at  a  good  concert  in  London  had  confirmed 
him  in  an  old  suspicion  that  his  musical  friends  in  Maple- 
ville — the  choirmaster  at  the  principal  church,  Professor 
Wiggins,  even  Monsieur  Batiste — were  incapable  of  real 
criticism.    He  had  already  left  them  all  behind. 

It  was  a  fruitless  effort,  a  dull  labour,  to  practise.  He 
felt  imprisoned.    The  sights  and  sounds  of  London,  un- 
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heard  and  unseen  as  they  were  in  his  little  attic,  drew  his 
mind  and  heart  away. 

A  stronger  emotion  than  the  ordinary  desire  of  youth  for 
leisure  and  pleasure,  although  that  desire  naturally  had  a 
place  in  his  thoughts,  made  him  long  to  throw  down  his 
bow  and  escape. 

He  felt — too  vaguely,  strangely,  to  put  into  words — that 
the  true  work  of  his  life  lay  beyond  the  four  walls  where  he 
was  striving  to  make  music.  But  he  played  on  untiringly, 
until  the  light  faded,  and  the  strip  of  sky  over  the  leads 
had  changed  from  crimson  to  purple,  from  purple  to  black. 

Then  he  laid  aside  his  violin  and  sat  still  for  a  long  time, 
drooping  forward,  hands  lightly  clasped  between  his  knees, 
surrounded  by  the  visionary  figures  of  his  imagination,  and 
trying  to  recall  a  weird  story  he  had  told  to  himself,  and 
long  forgotten,  in  the  days  of  his  lonely  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


FRIENDSHIP 

SIGNOR  MARTELLI,  to  whom  Mr.  Pargetter  had 
given  Christie  a  letter  of  introduction,  lived  in  an 
old-fashioned  house  in  Regent's  Park. 

Christie  went  to  see  him,  by  appointment,  on  the  first 
day  of  his  third  week  in  London. 

The  famous  violinist's  house  was  surrounded  by  a  quaint, 
vivid  garden,  the  result  of  much  thought  and  continual 
care.  The  paths  were  paved  with  mossy  stones  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  shaded  by  pergolas  covered  with  roses  and 
clematis  ;  there  was  an  old  sundial  and  stone  seats  ;  a  tiny 
lily  pond  ;  great  patches  of  brilliant  blossoms — nastur- 
tiums, pansies,  phlox,  hollyhocks,  larkspurs ;  dozens  of 
sunflowers,  like  sentinels  in  golden  helmets ;  a  wilderness 
of  evening  primroses,  lamps  of  the  nights  of  June  ;  and 
boundary  hedges  of  flowering  bushes. 

The  garden  captivated  Christie.  The  house  amazed  him. 
It  was  simple  and  unpretentious ;  but  the  Canadian  boy, 
accustomed  to  the  severe  and  ugly  rooms  of  his  home  at 
Mapleville,  considered  it  a  very  palace. 

He  was  shy  and  diffident  with  Signor  Martelli,  but  the 
beauty  of  his  surroundings  moved  him  to  express  his 
admiration  in  frank,  impetuous  words.  There  was  no 
embarrassment  or  servility  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
show  of  wealth — too  often  demanded,  too  often  given — 
but  a  genuine  pleasure  and  appreciation  in  an  aspect  of 
life  unknown  to  him. 

The  great  violinist  was  a  man  of  sixty,  but  he  looked  ten, 
or  fifteen  years  younger,  with  his  erect  figure,  light  step, 
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smooth  hair  brushed  back  from  straight  brows,  and 
closely  trimmed,  pointed  beard. 

His  manner  reminded  Christie  of  the  old  French-Canadian 
Monsieur  Batiste.  He  was  cordial  and  effusive,  but  it  was 
the  cordiality  and  effusion  of  a  prince,  accustomed  to  charm 
and  be  charmed,  too  dignified  to  trouble  about  his  dignity, 
always  too  courteous  to  fear  discourtesy.  He  spoke  English 
perfectly,  but  continually  emphasized  his  words  with  little 
expressive  gestures  of  his  fine  hands. 

His  praise  of  Mr.  Pargetter  was  tempered  with  a  smile 
and  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  A  dear  fellow  !  Strong  as  a  giant,  gentle  as  a  woman, 
but  with  no  more  music  in  him  than  a  broken  drum." 

Christie  was  assured  that  he  would  be  "  enchanted  " 
with  Mrs.  Pargetter  and  "  adore  "  the  children.  Signor 
Martelli  had  visited  several  times  at  the  boiler  manu- 
facturer's house  in  Newcastle,  the  recollection  seeming  to 
afford  him  a  certain  amusement  that  he  did  not  par- 
ticularize to  the  young  Canadian. 

After  a  while  he  took  Christie  into  the  music-room, 
talking  all  the  time,  and  smiled  indulgently  at  his  guest's 
quick  appreciation  of  its  size  and  suitability.  There  were 
no  superfluous  ornaments  or  draperies,  and  little  furniture. 
The  big  open  windows  framed  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures, 
the  garden  in  full  bloom,  while  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  was 
softened  by  outer  blinds  of  striped  white  and  green  linen. 

"  Now  you  must  give  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you 
play,"  said  Signor  Martelli.  "  I  will  ask  my  son  to  ac- 
company you." 

He  rang  the  bell  and  sent  for  his  son,  who  quickly  ap- 
peared, startling  Christie  by  his  extraordinarily  strong 
resemblance  to  the  violinist. 

He  looked  like  a  young  photograph  of  his  father — not 
wrinkled,  a  shade  fuller  in  face,  hair  a  little  thicker  and 
untouched  by  grey,  a  waxed  moustache,  instead  of  the 
neatly  cut  beard  ;  the  likeness  to  an  early  photograph 
even  being  suggested  by  a  certain  carelessness  in  di'ess, 
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as  if  the  need  for  preservation  and  attention  to  details  in 
appearance  had  not  yet  presented  itself  to  the  younger 
man. 

He  shook  hands  with  the  Canadian  in  exactly  his  father's 
manner,  as  if  he  were  mimicking  him,  and  sat  down  at 
once  to  the  grand  piano,  rubbing  his  hands  together  for  a 
few  seconds  before  he  began  to  play. 

He  made  no  remark  on  the  piece  of  music  Christie  put 
before  him,  a  solo  that  had  been  very  popular  at  Maple- 
ville  social  gatherings,  but  smoothed  the  sheet  flat  with 
his  left  hand  and  nicked  the  corners  for  turning  over. 

Christie  did  his  very  best,  feeling  nervous  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  glancing  now  and  again  at  Signor 
Martelli,  who  reclined  in  a  big  chair,  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  touching  the  tips  of  his  left,  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling. 

This  was  his  usual  attitude  at  concerts,  when  he  was 
among  the  audience,  and  gave  an  impression  of  rapt 
attention,  even  delicate  ecstasy,  in  what  he  heard. 

He  clapped  his  hands  noiselessly  together  once  or  twice 
as  Christie  finished,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes  !  "  he  said,  dragging  out  the  word,  and  then  again, 
"Yes!" 

It  was  enigmatic.  It  expressed  neither  praise  nor  blame. 

His  son  carefully  polished  his  gold-rimmed  eyeglasses 
with  a  white  silk  handkerchief,  examining  each  glass  with 
his  head  on  one  side  after  doing  so. 

Christie  looked  from  one  to  the  other  anxiously.  All  his 
years  of  work,  all  his  months  of  waiting,  seemed  to  drop 
into  the  silence,  wasted  and  lost. 

He  knew  that  he  had  failed — utterly  failed — knew  it  as 
surely  as  if  the  hisses  of  a  great  audience  were  sounding  in 
his  ears. 

A  pang  shot  through  his  heart,  like  physical  pain,  making 
him  weak  and  pale.  The  seconds  seemed  as  long  as 
minutes.   It  became  unbearable. 

He  took  a  step  towards  Signor  Martelli,  the  violin  and 
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bow  clutched  in  his  left  hand,  the  right  outstretched 
appealingly. 
"  Tell  me  the  truth,"  he  said. 

His  voice  snapped  the  tension.  Martelli  rose  from  his 
chair.  Luigi  Martelli,  at  the  piano,  returned  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief to  his  pocket  with  a  flourish.  Christie  felt  like  a 
prisoner  who,  as  he  turns  to  leave  the  dock  after  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  sees  the  bustle  and  animation  of  the  crowd  in 
court,  eager  to  escape  when  the  sport  is  over. 

"  You  must  have  worked  very  hard,  Mr.  Christie,"  said 
the  elder  Martelli,  "  for  you  play  with  a  certain  ease,  or 
flexibility,  that  is  the  outcome  of  hard  work.  You 
have  a  true  ear.  I  congratulate  you  on  many  points, 
but—" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  glanced  at  his  son,  before 
completing  the  sentence. 

"  But  you  have  much  to  learn.  You  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged when  I  tell  you  that  all  your  labours,  so  far,  have 
carried  you  but  a  short  distance  on  a  long  road." 

"  Say  !  I'm  not  a  soft  kind  of  a  boy  !  "  exclaimed 
Christie,  with  the  twang  and  in  the  words  of  the  young, 
brusque  Canadian.  "  You  needn't  let  me  down  so  easy. 
Guess  I  can  take  a  blow  without  whining.  I  asked  for  the 
truth.  Why  don't  you  give  it  me,  straight  from  the 
shoulder  ?  " 

He  stopped  abruptly.  The  unusual  passion  with  which 
he  had  spoken  died  away.  He  was  ashamed,  and  stam- 
mered a  word  of  humble  apology. 

Martelli  hardly  noticed  the  words  he  spoke,  whether  they 
were  courteous  or  rude,  for  he  suddenly  realized  the  power 
and  attraction  of  the  young  man's  face,  especially  the  fire 
and  beauty  of  his  glance — not  so  much  a  flashing  glance, 
as  a  strong  level  ray  of  inner  light. 

Luigi,  instantly  perceiving  the  change  in  his  father's  ex- 
pression, glanced  from  one  to  the  other  with  as  much 
interest  as  if  he  were  watching  a  clever  piece  of  acting  on 
the  stage.  He  wished  that  it  were  possible  to  add  a  dramatic 
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touch  to  the  situation.  If  only  he  could  have  exclaimed, 
"  Father,  this  youth  will  be  the  greatest  violinist  in  the 
world  !  " 

Alas !  He  knew  that  Christie  would  never  be  a  great 
violinist,  and  was  never  more  surprised  in  his  life  when 
Signor  Martelli,  impulsively  grasping  the  hand  that  the 
young  man  held  out  to  him,  spoke  to  him  in  the  voice  and 
with  the  manner  of  a  comrade.  His  fine  affectation,  that 
had  become  second  nature,  slipped  off  like  a  hooded  cloak, 
and  he  threw  his  arm  round  the  boy's  shoulders  with  the 
quick,  caressing  freedom  of  his  own  youth. 

"  Take  heart,  dear  lad  !  "  he  said.  "  I  will  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  test  your  power.  It  is  not  in  your  nature, 
I  am  sure,  to  be  satisfied  with  false  praise  or  foolish  flattery. 
You  have  so  much  to  learn.  You  have  everything  to  learn  ! 
I  cannot  promise  you  success,  but  if  you  fail— — " 

He  stopped  with  an  expressive  gesture  of  despair. 

"  I  have  the  courage  to  fail/'  said  Christie. 

Signor  Martelli  looked  a  little  doubtfully  at  his  son  and 
was  silent  for  a  minute,  twisting  the  point  of  his  small 
beard  between  his  fingers.  Then  he  turned  his  eyes  again 
on  Christie,  studying  his  eager  face. 

"  Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  help  you,5'  he  said 
deliberately,  "  although  Luigi  may  think  that  I  am  wasting 
my  time." 

"  My  dear  father  !  "  protested  Luigi,  a  little  shocked  at 
such  candour  before  a  stranger.  "I  am  sure  Mr.  Christie 
will  amply  repay  any  small  kindness  that  it  is  in  your  power 
to  offer  him." 

Martelli  waved  his  hand,  dismissing  this  ceremonious 
little  speech. 

"  I  mean  to  give  you  lessons,  Mr.  Christie.  Do  you  know 
why  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  No  !  I  can  only  be  grateful !  "  exclaimed  the  youth. 

"  For  the  rare  pleasure  of  indulging  a  whim,"  said 
Martelli,  with  a  return  to  his  usual  voice  and  manner. 
"  As  a  rule  I  am  prudent,  keen  in  business,  and  not  easily 
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moved,  but  now  and  then  I  find  that  this  cold  country  of 
yours  has  not  altered  my  southern  temperament.  As  a 
young  man  I  went  to  extremes  of  pleasure  when  the  mood 
seized  me.  Now  that  I  am  old  " — his  appearance  con- 
tradicted the  words — "  I  seek  delight  in  more  subtle  ways. 
I  am  generally  able  to  resist  temptation,  but  not  always. 
I  was  tempted  last  year,  for  instance,  to  buy  a  certain 
violin.  It  was  ruinous,  but  it's  mine  !  Luigi  did  not 
approve." 

"  Are  you  tempted  in  the  same  way  to  take  Mr.  Christie 
for  a  pupil  ?  "  asked  his  son,  with  a  little  bow  and  smile  at 
their  guest.  "  I  assure  you  that  in  this  case  I  shall  highly 
approve." 

"  Then  it  is  settled,"  said  Martelli,  as  if  the  matter  en- 
tirely depended  on  his  son's  decision.  "  I  can  now  indulge 
my  whim  with  a  clear  conscience.  You  are  my  whim,  Mr. 
Christie  !  I  am  going  to  teach  you  the  violin  for  my  own 
pleasure  and  gratification." 

"  Let  me  warn  you,  however,  that  my  father's  whims 
are  very  serious  matters  to  other  people,"  observed 
Luigi. 

"  I  think  I  understand  your  father,"  said  Christie. 

"  I  am  sure  you  do,"  said  the  famous  violinist. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Felix  Christie,  after  a 
long  walk  under  the  stars,  returned  to  the  house  in  Waterloo 
Road. 

He  was  in  no  mood  for  Millidew's  boisterous  company, 
and,  after  a  minute's  hesitation  on  the  first-floor  landing, 
tapped  at  the  door  of  Miss  Boscombe's  sitting-room.  She 
had  often  invited  him  to  call  in. 

He  felt  instinctively  that  such  sympathy  as  he  craved  it 
was  only  in  the  power  of  a  woman  to  bestow,  the  un- 
questioning sympathy  he  had  never  known  in  his  old  life, 
the  strength  and  confidence  that  would  restore  his  own. 

Miss  Boscombe  was  alone,  as  he  had  expected,  knowing 
that  her  mother  retired  to  rest  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening. 
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The  room  he  entered  was  inexpensively  and  prettily 
furnished  ;  there  were  some  fresh  flowers,  eked  out  with 
ivy,  in  glass  vases  on  the  mantelpiece ;  all  the  plain,  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  were  supplied  with  bright  cretonne  covers; 
short  muslin  curtains  took  the  place  at  the  windows  of  the 
long,  draggled  lace  curtains  dear  to  Mrs.  Poole  and  other 
landladies  ;  the  gas  was  shaded  by  a  muslin  frill  of  the  same 
pattern  ;  there  was  a  bookcase  with  two  shelves,  Miss 
Boscombe's  collection  of  classics  tightly  packed  in  at  the 
top,  as  if  they  dreaded  a  transportation  to  Mrs.  Boscombe's 
row  of  soiled  novels  below. 

There  was  a  bird-cage,  shrouded  for  the  night,  hanging 
in  the  window,  and  a  sleek  tabby  cat  curled  up  on  the 
hearthrug. 

The  cheerful  ease  of  the  room  was  very  grateful  to 
Christie,  although  it  gave  him  none  of  the  admiring  pleasure 
he  had  experienced  in  Signor  Martelli's  house. 

Miss  Boscombe,  who  had  been  typewriting  at  her  cheap 
little  machine  in  a  corner,  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  visit, 
although  she  had  invited  him,  and  wondered  what  they 
could  talk  about.  She  was  not  stupid,  but  doubt- 
ful of  her  ability  to  entertain  a  young  man  all  by 
herself. 

Her  mother  had  told  her  so  often  that  men  only  care  for 
pretty  girls — Mrs.  Boscombe  had  been  a  pretty  girl — that 
poor  Ettie  was  in  danger  of  the  egotism  of  excessive  self- 
depreciation. 

She  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprised  to  know  that 
there  was  not  the  remotest  chance  of  Christie  falling  in  love 
with  her,  for  no  one  had  ever  fallen  in  love  with  her,  but 
her  amazement  would  have  been  great  had  she  realized 
how  much  he  liked  her. 

Her  voice  was  so  soft  and  well  modulated  ;  he  compared 
it  in  his  mind  with  his  mother's  rasping  tones  and  won- 
dered at  the  difference  ;  her  manner  was  so  friendly  and 
put  him  at  his  ease  ;  she  seemed  such  a  sensible  girl  and 
he  could  talk  to  her  in  the  same  way  as  if  she  were  a  man. 
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No  !  Not  quite  in  the  same  way.  The  more  he  thought 
about  it,  the  more  he  appreciated  the  difference. 

What  an  extraordinary  thing  that  was !  Christie 
pondered  over  it,  staring  into  the  fire,  for  it  was  such  a 
short  time  ago  he  had  ignored  girls — all  girls — with  the 
easy  self-confidence  and  indifference  to  unknown  dangers 
of  the  young  boy. 

As  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  Ettie  Boscombe's  face,  feeling 
that  she  was  looking  at  him,  all  his  thoughts  merged  into 
the  desire  for  her  sympathy  and  advice. 

"I've  got  to  make  up  my  mind  about  the  future,"  he 
said,  plunging  into  the  subject.  "  I  want  you  to  help  me, 
if  you  will." 

"  Of  course  !  " 

That  was  all  she  said — no  protestations  of  willingness,  no 
affected  doubts  of  her  ability — two  strong  words  of  as- 
surance, and  no  more. 

"I've  been  to  see  Signor  Martelli.  He  treated  me  just 
fine  !  "  Christie  went  on.  "  I've  never  seen  such  a  man 
before.  I  met  his  son  too,  Mr.  Luigi  Martelli.  The  father 
played  for  me.  Such  music  !  I  never  heard  music  until 
to-day.  I  shall  remember  it  as  long  as  I  live.  It  was 
wonderful — heavenly  ' ' 

He  suddenly  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  trembling 
in  all  his  limbs. 

Ettie  was  surprised  and  touched.  What  a  boy  he  seemed 
to  the  practical  experience  of  her  twenty-one  years  !  Her 
impulse  was  to  kneel  down  in  front  of  him  and  take  him  in 
her  arms,  as  she  would  have  consoled  a  child. 

After  a  minute  he  recovered  his  self-control,  smiling  a 
little  at  himself. 

"  Don't  think  it  made  me  unhappy,"  he  said.  "  But  it 
was  so  sweet — it  was  so  lovely — say,  it  made  you  feel  just 
like  crying  with  joy.  I'm  an  awful  kid  to  talk  to  you  like 
this,  Miss  Boscombe,  but  you  know  what  I  mean,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 
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"  Then  he  wanted  me  to  play  again,  but  I  was  ashamed," 
Christie  continued.  "  I  made  him  tell  me  the  truth  about 
my  work,  and  at  last  he  did.  Miss  Boscombe,  everything 
I  do  is  wrong  !  My  methods  are  all  wrong.  My  playing 
is  all  wrong.  I  even  hold  the  violin  and  the  bow  all 
wrong!" 

An  exclamation  of  pity  broke  from  her  lips.  She  realized 
the  ordeal  he  had  passed  through  and  waited  eagerly  for 
the  next  words. 

"  At  first,  I  must  confess,  I  felt  pretty  mean,"  he  went 
on.  "  Think  of  the  years  I've  wasted  !  I  didn't  say  much, 
but  they  were  so  kind,  both  the  father  and  son,  that  I'm 
sure  they  understood.  I  don't  know  why,  but  they  seemed 
to  like  me  very  much.  Martelli  has  offered  to  give  me 
lessons  for  nothing  !  I  can't  take  it  in.  I  am  to  go  to  him 
once  a  week.  I  don't  know  how  I  thanked  him,  Miss 
Boscombe.   I  just  made  a  fool  of  myself.   '  You'll  have  to 

work,'  he  said.    '  You'll  have  to  work  like  '   '  Like  the 

devil,'  put  in  Mr.  Luigi,  '  No  !  Like  an  angel !  '  said 
Martelli  himself." 

"  How  good  it  is  of  him.  How  splendid  !  "  exclaimed 
Ettie. 

"  I  knew  you'd  say  so,"  said  Christie.  "  I  felt  you'd 
appreciate  what  it  means.  I  couldn't  tell  Millidew  to- 
night. I  could  just  as  soon  have  told  the  Mus  Doc  and 
his  wife.  Now,  Miss  Boscombe,  am  I  to  accept  Martelli's 
offer  ?   Can  I  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  hesitate  for  a  minute,"  said 
Ettie.   "  Of  course  you  must  accept  it." 

He  laughed,  with  sudden  amusement  at  her  ignorance 
of  the  only  difficulty. 

Then  he  thrust  his  hand  into  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat 
and  pulled  out  his  pocket-book  and  purse.  He  opened  them 
both  carefully  on  the  table,  and  made  a  little  pile  of  the 
silver  and  a  smaller  pile  of  the  gold,  finally  spreading  out 
the  three  ten-dollar  bills  that  represented  the  farewell  gift 
of  his  old  friends  at  Mapleville. 
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"  Now,  Miss  Boscombe,  you're  a  little  business  girl — tell 
me  how  long  I  can  live  on  my  fortune  in  London  !  "  he 
cried. 

His  change  of  mood,  from  intense  earnestness  to  boyish 
mirth,  surprised  her  as  much  as  the  words  he  used.  To  be 
called  "  a  little  business  girl "  was  only  a  trifle,  but  it  re- 
adjusted their  positions  in  her  mind.  It  made  her  feel 
young.  They  laughed  at  each  other,  with  sudden  intimacy, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  and  the  money  between 
them. 

"  That's  all  I've  got  to  live  on,  honour  bright !  "  said 
Christie.  "  If  I  learn  with  Martelli  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  any  money  at  the  same  time,  unless  I  could  do  it  at 
night.  I  must  give  the  best  hours  of  the  day  to  practising. 
If  I  refuse  his  offer  " 

"  You  are  not  going  to  refuse  it,"  she  interrupted  de- 
cisively. 

"  No,  sir  !  "  agreed  the  young  Canadian.  "  But  I  repeat, 
that  if  I  did  refuse  it,  I  guess  I  could  make  a  very  good 
living  in  many  easier  ways  than  playing  the  fiddle.  I'm 
an  odd  sort  of  a  boy,  Miss  Boscombe,"  he  continued,  be- 
coming serious  again,  "  for  although  I've  set  my  heart  on 
the  violin,  there  are  times  when  I  don't  care  a  rap  about 
it !  No  stability,  I  suppose.    I  wonder  " 

He  returned  his  money  to  the  purse  and  pocket-book 
thoughtfully. 

"  I  suppose  I  couldn't  get  a  room  much  cheaper  than  in 
this  house,"  he  went  on.  "  It's  a  good  place  to  practise. 
Let  me  see  !  I  mustn't  lend  another  penny  to  poor  old 
Ned.  Then  I  must  stop  Mrs.  Poole  giving  me  my  breakfast. 
I  can  do  it  at  half  the  cost  myself.  A  young  fellow  in  my 
financial  position  mustn't  blow  himself  out  with  rashers 
of  bacon  or  boiled  eggs  at  sixteen  a  shilling." 

"  How  absurd  you  are  !  "  laughed  Ettie.  "  Why  don't 
you  put  that  Canadian  money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  ?    You  might  get  your  pocket  picked." 

"  I'll  change  the  bills  to-morrow  morning  and  do  so," 
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said  Christie.  "  You're  a  most  practical  friend,  Miss  Bos- 
combe.  Now  there's  only  one  more  thing  that  bothers  me, 
and  that's  my  bowing  arm.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
it.  In  Canada  the  pain  was  fitful,  but  since  I  came  here  and 
practised  a  bit  hard,  I'm  afraid  it's  worse.  I  didn't  mention 
it  to-day.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  show  it  to  somebody  ? 
Some  doctor,  I  mean,  or  go  to  a  hospital  ?  Would  rubbing 
do  it  any  good — what  do  they  call  it — massage  ?  " 

It  did  not  strike  Ettie  at  the  time,  but  in  afterthought, 
how  quickly  he  had  slipped  into  the  way  of  asking  her 
advice,  as  if  she  were  his  sister. 

"  Yes,  I've  a  very  great  faith  in  massage,"  she  replied. 
"  My  mother  suffers  from  neuralgia,  you  know — at  least, 
it  isn't  neuralgia,  but  a  peculiar  dull  sensation  in  all  her 
body — and  I  rub  her  for  hours.  She  says  it's  very  soothing. 
I  believe  my  touch  is  a  little  mesmeric.  When  I  was  quite 
a  small  child  I  remember  standing  behind  my  father,  as  he 
lay  on  the  sofa,  passing  my  fingers  backwards  and  forwards 
over  his  forehead.  It  used  to  send  him  to  sleep.  I  remem- 
ber getting  very  tired,  but  I  didn't  care.  I  was  happy  to 
do  anything  in  the  world  for  him." 

She  turned  her  face  aside  for  a  minute,  pretending  to 
arrange  the  flowers  in  one  of  the  vases.  Then  she  looked 
again  at  her  companion. 

"  If  you  like,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  I  will  rub  your 
arm  every  day  for  a  little  while,  to  see  if  it  gives  you  any 
relief." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Boscombe  !  "  exclaimed  Christie.  "  It's  just 
lovely  of  you  to  offer,  but  I  couldn't  give  you  so  much 
trouble." 

"  It  would  be  no  trouble,"  she  answered  quietly.  "Iara 
always  glad  to  be  of  use.  I  reach  home  from  the  office  by 
half -past  five ;  then  we  have  tea,  and  I've  nothing  to  do 
between  seven  and  eight.   Now,  about  the  morning  " 

She  puckered  her  brow  for  a  minute,  pulling  a  little  piece 
of  hair  over  her  ear,  absently,  out  of  curl. 

"  I  could  spare  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  go  out," 
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she  said.  "  It's  no  good  doing  this  sort  of  thing  at  all  unless 
one  does  it  regularly." 

"  You  don't  know  how  grateful  I  shall  be  "  began 

Christie.  . 

"  There  is  no  necessity  to  be  so  grateful,"  she  inter- 
rupted gently.  M  As  I  said  before,  I  am  always  glad  to  be 
useful  to  my  friends." 

One  of  her  mother's  fretful  speeches — "  You're  not  at  all 
ornamental,  Ettie,  so  you'd  better  make  yourself  use- 
ful !  " — had  passed  through  her  mind,  but  there  was  no 
bitterness  in  her  acceptance  of  the  situation. 

When  she  parted  from  Felix  Christie,  Ettie  little  dreamed 
that  he  thought  of  her,  not  only  as  a  useful,  practical  girl, 
but  as  a  very  sweet  and  dear  one  into  the  bargain. 
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VITAL  DAYS 
V-/  said  poor  Mrs.  Poole. 

This  was  the  highest  praise  in  her  vocabulary.  Very 
few  lodgers  reached  a  higher  standard  than  was  conveyed 
in  the  words  "  a  good  let." 

Millidew  was  "  a  fairly  good  let,  if  a  little  fluctuating 
in  regard  to  the  possibles/'  to  quote  the  Mus  Doc,  meaning 
that  his  payments  were  apt  to  be  irregular. 

Mrs.  Boscombe  and  her  daughter  were  also  a  good  let ; 
the  dressmaking  widow  on  the  second  floor  received  the 
same  recommendation,  but  Felix  Christie  was  considered 
a  classy  gent. 

"  He  never  gives  any  trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Poole.  "  Pays 
his  rent  on  the  tick,  and  you  wouldn't  know  he  was  in  the 
house  if  it  wasn't  for  the  squeaking  of  his  fiddle." 

"  You  can  call  it  squeaking,  if  you  like,"  said  the  Mus 
Doc.  "  But  I  think  we've  got  what  I  call  a  genus  in  our 
top  floor  back." 

Mr.  Poole  meant  a  genius,  but  he  always  called  it 
"  genus." 

"  Of  course,  you're  the  best  judge  of  that,  Ernest,"  said 
his  wife.  ' '  But  I  never  came  across  a  better-behaved*  saving 
young  man  in  all  my  life.  He's  been  with  us  now  for  over 
two  months,  but  he's  never  made  no  complaints,  besides 
papering  and  whitewashing  the  attic  equal  to  anybody 
you'd  call  in  to  make  a  good  job  of  it." 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  do  the  other  room  to  match  it," 
said  Mr.  Poole. 

"  I  wouldn't,  Ernest,  if  I  was  you,"  objected  Mrs.  Poole. 
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n  Mr.  Millidew  talks  of  leaving,  and  the  new  person  would 
only  want  it  done  over  again." 

a  Ah,  there's  something  in  that,"  acknowledged  Mr.  Poole. 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Millidew  leaves,"  his 
wife  meandered  on,  "though  he's  a  worrying,  restless, 
what  you  may  call  insisting  young  gentleman.  But  I  like 
the  same  faces  about  me.  It's  a  pity  there's  not 
more  of  a  family  feeling  between  people  and  their  lets, 
Ernest." 

Mr.  Poole,  glancing  at  the  collection  of  little  Pooles, 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  sufficiency  of  family  without 
including  the  lodgers. 

"  It's  hard  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  for  months 
p'raps,  and  never  speak  a  kind  word  to  one  another,"  she 
continued.  "  That's  why  I  put  myself  out  of  the  way  to 
oblige  Miss  Boscombe,  she  always  takes  notice  of  the 
children.  I  shall  never  forget  the  way  she  bound  up 
Wally's  leg  when  that  oldest  Johnson  boy  knocked  him 
down,  and  made  me  come  into  her  room  and  have  a  cup 
of  tea,  I  was  so  upset.  Yes,  my  son,  but  it's  better  now  " 
— in  a  parenthesis  to  Master  Wally,  proudly  displaying 
his  scarred  knee.  "  Of  course,  her  mamma  took  no  notice. 
She's  quite  a  different  person  to  Miss  Boscombe." 

"  Mrs.  Boscombe  is  a  very  lady -like  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Poole. 

"  I  know  she  is,"  agreed  his  wife.  "  But  I  don't  see 
why  a  person  can't  be  polite  to  another  person,  even  if  you 
do  take  lodgers  and  don't  keep  a  girl.  A  person  needn't 
be  looked  down  on,  even  if  you  are  superior." 

Mrs.  Poole's  sentence  was  a  little  involved,  but  her 
meaning  was  clear. 

"  Similarly,  young  Mr.  Christie  is  very  friendly  and 
kind,"  she  went  on.  "  There's  not  many  young  gentlemen, 
especially  at  his  age,  that  would  offer  to  take  the  scuttle 
when  he  meets  you  on  the  stairs.  '  I'll  look  after  the  coals 
in  future,  Mrs.  Poole,'  he  said,  and  he's  fetched  them  up 
every  morning  since.   Then  he  bought  a  coloured  hoop, 
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all  covered  with  bells,  for  Flo — didn't  he,  lovey  ?— and  I 
know  that  money's  very  short  with  him  just  now." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  the  unobservant 
Mus  Doc. 

"  Look  at  his  face,"  replied  Mrs.  Poole.  "  It's  got  that 
tight  look  across  the  cheek-bones,  and  that  eager  expres- 
sion in  the  eye,  that  only  comes  to  a  person  when  money's 
short.  He's  much  too  young  to  be  cantankerous  " — poor 
Mrs.  Poole  meant  cadaverous — "  and  you  can  see  for 
yourself  that  he's  as  thin  as  a  dried  haddock." 

Felix  Christie  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  his 
landlady's  account  of  his  condition. 

Always  inclined  to  be  reticent,  he  never  complained  of 
poverty  to  his  two  friends,  laughing  with  Millidew  at  the 
straits  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  proving  himself  an 
adept  at  lying  on  the  subject  of  meals  to  Ettie  Boscombe. 

He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Pargetter,  after  his  visit 
to  Signor  Martelli,  giving  him  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  whole  affair.  The  reply  was  typewritten,  brief  and 
business-like,  with  a  line  scribbled  in  the  boiler  manu- 
facturer's own  hand  at  the  foot  of  the  page :  "  In  town 
next  month.    Please  call." 

Millidew,  having  received  a  cheque  from  Buckley's  on 
the  publication  of  some  of  his  drawings,  promptly  paid 
his  debt  to  his  friend.  This  was  somewhat  to  his  friend's 
surprise  and  much  more  to  his  own,  for  Edward  Milli- 
dew was  always  amazed  at  the  discovery  of  any 
original  good  in  his  nature,  he  was  so  accustomed  to 
original  sin. 

He  chose  to  regard  Felix  Christie  as  a  mascot.  His  first 
success  with  the  great  firm  of  Buckley's  dated  from  the 
opening  of  his  friendship  with  the  young  Canadian,  and 
he  made  Christie  accompany  him,  whenever  he  could  drag 
him  away  from  his  violin,  on  his  visits  to  newspaper 
offices,  leaving  his  friend  to  walk  up  and  down  outside  the 
buildings  while  he  hawked  his  wares  within. 

His  attitude  towards  Mr.  Charles  Buckley,  managing 
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director  of  Buckley's,  both  amused  and  puzzled  Christie, 
for  while  Millidew  abused  the  firm  on  every  possible 
occasion — "  pirates,"  "  money-grubbers/'  "  pickers  and 
stealers  of  other  men's  brains,"  "  scoundrels  selling  dirty 
rags,"  were  among  his  mildest  phrases — he  admired  and 
envied  the  ability  and  success  of  the  head  of  the  firm  with 
every  fibre  of  his  being. 

Christie,  who  was  rarely  inconsistent  in  his  own  moods 
or  conduct,  could  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Buckley  possessed 
a  personal  charm  that  was  irresistible  to  Millidew.  His 
own  curiosity  was  aroused,  as  much  as  it  ever  could  be,  by 
Millidew's  talk  of  this  man  of  affairs,  this  "  blower  of  the 
bellows  of  the  mighty  organ  of  the  Press,"  as  a  provincial 
journal  had  once  described  Mr.  Buckley. 

"  I  wish  you'd  present  me  to  Mr.  Buckley.  I'd  like  to 
study  him,"  Christie  said  one  day  to  his  friend. 

Millidew  laughed. 

"  Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment,  Chris,  that  he  knows 
me  from  Adam  just  because  he  happens  to  have  bought 
my  drawings  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Christie.  "  If  he's  such  a  clever  man, 
Ned,  you  can  bet  your  last  cent  he  will  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  good  memory.  It  would  be  very  impolitic  to  forget 
you.   He's  not  what  you  call  a  snob,  is  he  ?  " 

"  No,  Chris  !  "  exclaimed  Millidew.  "  He's  one  of  the 
most  courteous  men  I  ever  came  across,  but  you  can't  get 
at  him.  That's  the  devil  of  it.  He's  surrounded  with 
troops  of  people,  all  ground  into  little  literary  bits  in  the 
Buckley  machine." 

"  But  if  you  sent  in  your  name  direct  "  began 

Christie. 

"  I  know  what  would  happen,"  interrupted  Millidew. 
"  I  should  be  shoved  off  on  one  of  his  editors,  or  a  sub,  or 
a  typewriter  girl,  or  an  office  boy." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  laughed  Christie. 

"  Fact,  upon  my  honour  I  "  said  Millidew  in  his  hurried, 
disjointed  way.  "  You  don't  know  the  ways  of  this  cursed 
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old  country.  You're  too  innocent,  Chris  !  You're  verdant. 
You're  like  an  unplucked  peach.  You  think,  because 
you're  as  highly  strung  as  your  own  fiddle,  that  your  fellow- 
men  will  handle  you  gently.  Devil  a  bit,  my  boy.  They'll 
jar  your  chords  for  you  and  make  you  wince — but  fiddles 
don't  wince,  do  they  ?    I'm  mixing  my  metaphors." 

"  Then  never  go  to  see  Mr.  Buckley  again,  or  any  other 
man  in  his  position,",  said  Christie,  returning  to  the  main 
point.   "Go  on  drawing,  but  wait  till  they  come  to  you." 

"  I  might  wait  till  doomsday  for  that,"  said  Millidew. 

"  You're  wrong,  Ned,"  rejoined  his  friend.  "  They  want 
you  more  than  you  want  them." 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  know  what  a  fool  you  are," 
said  Millidew,  after  a  pause. 

"  Of  course  I  do  !  "  said  Christie  promptly.  "  That's 
the  hopeful  thing  about  me.  It's  the  fools  who  don't  know 
it,  the  foolish  fools,  whom  you  ought  to  pity." 

He  gave  up  the  idea  of  meeting  Mr.  Charles  Buckley, 
little  knowing  when  and  in  what  manner  his  interest 
would  again  be  awakened  in  the  unknown  head  of  the 
popular  firm. 

Christie  was  living  through  strenuous  days.  Thanks  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend  of  Millidew's,  who  was  an  actor, 
he  obtained  an  engagement  to  transform  himself  into  a 
Roman  every  night,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  on  the  stage  of  a  West  End  theatre,  at  a  revival 
of  "Julius  Caesar." 

"  Pure,  unadulterated  luck !  "  was  the  verdict  of  Milli- 
dew. 

Christie  had  had  the  good  luck  to  make  friends  with  the 
aforesaid  actor,  the  good  luck  to  present  himself  at  the 
theatre  on  the  very  day  when  supers  and  "  extra  gentle- 
men "  were  being  chosen,  the  good  luck  to  be  considered 
a  handsome  youth,  and  the  good  luck  to  win  the  instant 
approval  of  the  producer  of  the  play. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  stage-struck.  The  glorious 
glitter  of  a  weekly  guinea  was  the  sole  attraction,  but  he 
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found  behind  the  scenes  of  the  theatre,  a  welcome  change 
from  his  long  hours  of  practice  and  the  harassing  anxiety, 
which  forced  itself  more  and  more  upon  his  mind,  of  the 
growing  weakness  of  his  right  arm. 

Miss  Boscombe's  rubbing  had  given  him,  for  a  while, 
relief  from  pain.  But  there  were  times  when  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  off  playing  altogether,  perhaps  for  the  whole  day, 
and  he  struggled  in  vain  with  the  intense  despondency 
that  accompanied  this  compulsory  idleness. 

Such  darkening  of  the  spirit  had  been  wholly  unknown 
to  Christie  in  the  old  Mapleville  days,  although  he  recog- 
nized the  shadow  of  it  had  been  cast  before  in  the  childish 
fits  of  gloom  which  his  mother's  severity  had  caused  him 
in  early  years. 

He  was  absorbed  in  music  at  this  period  of  his  career, 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  great  violinist,  and 
consciously  influenced  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  by  the 
personality  of  Martelli. 

His  master  was  a  great  reader,  a  student,  and  took  little 
interest  in  current  events.  Christie  used  to  say  in  after 
years  that  it  was  Martelli  who  first  led  him  into  the  world 
of  books.  In  that  world  of  unspeakable  delight  he  wan- 
dered far  away,  enchanted,  bewildered,  and  quickened  to 
new  thought  and  a  wider  outlook. 

He  had  little  spare  time,  but  managed  every  day  to  spend 
half  an  hour  in  the  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor,  enter- 
taining Ettie  Boscombe  and  her  mother  with  descriptions 
of  his  experiences  at  the  theatre  and  at  Signor  Martelli's 
house. 

Ettie's  pleasant  voice  and  friendly  interest  had  the  same 
soothing  effect  on  his  mind  as  her  soft  fingers  had  on  his 
arm.  She  always  refreshed  and  pleased  him,  and  he  was 
very,  very  fond  of  her. 

Mrs.  Boscombe,  who  supplemented  her  daughter's 
earnings — Ettie  was  a  clever  shorthand  writer  and  typist 
— with  a  small  annuity,  was  the  widow  of  a  doctor.  She 
was  one  of  those  peculiarly  irresponsible  women  who 
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generally  marry  young,  rely  upon  their  husbands  for  every- 
thing, and  imagine  themselves  ill-used  by  the  world  in 
general. 

Her  appearance  was  pleasing,  if  a  little  sickly,  for  her 
face  was  as  smooth  as  a  baby's,  her  eyes  blue  and  plaintive, 
with  light  eyelashes,  and  her  hands  that  had  never  done 
any  work  were  as  white  as  if  they  were  chalked. 

Christie  was  puzzled,  until  he  grew  accustomed  to  her, 
by  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  illness  from  which  Mrs. 
Boscombe  suff ered.  It  was  not  insomnia,  for  she  frequently 
mentioned  how  well  she  slept,  as  if  it  were  a  virtue  ;  it 
was  not  indigestion,  for  her  appetite,  although  fastidious, 
was  remarkably  good  for  such  an  invalid  j  it  was  not  a 
painful  complaint,  for  she  always  looked  serene,  except 
when  she  was  out  of  temper ;  it  had  had  the  effect  of 
weakening  her  limbs  until  she  could  hardly  walk,  and  it 
possessed  a  peculiar  fascination  for  very  sympathetic  or 
rather  stupid  people. 

Poor,  stupid  Mrs.  Poole  gloated  over  Mrs.  Boscombe's 
pallor  and  inertia,  and  poor,  sympathetic  Ettie  had  long 
been  a  willing  slave. 

Mrs.  Boscombe  was  always  reading  novels,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  keep  her  supplied,  as  she  made  a  boast  of 
forgetting  everything  she  read.  She  was  fond  of  expatiating 
on  the  vulgarity  and  uselessness  of  works  of  fiction,  treating 
the  authors  in  her  mind  as  contemptuously  as  she  treated 
the  books  in  her  hands.  Mrs.  Boscombe  invariably  turned 
down  corners,  jagged  uncut  pages  apart  with  her  fingers, 
and  not  infrequently  spilt  her  coffee  or  tea  over  the  bindings. 

Ettie  had  inherited  her  mother's  soft  voice,  but  resembled 
in  every  other  way  the  father  to  whom  she  had  been 
devoted.  Christie,  when  she  described  the  great  affection 
that  had  existed  between  them,  was  moved  to  speculate, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  on  the  probable  character  of 
his  own  dead  father.  His  name  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
lived,  married,  and  died  in  New  England  was  all  that  he 
knew. 
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He  attributed  his  mother's  secrecy  to  the  peculiarity  of 
her  temper,  often  recalling,  with  a  surprise  it  had  not 
awakened  at  the  time,  her  rare  fits  of  passionate  tenderness, 
seeming  to  hint  that  she  was  a  woman  of  strong,  but 
sternly  repressed,  emotion. 

He  had  never  thought  of  her  critically,  even  in  his  sunless 
childhood,  but  during  those  first  English  years  he  realized 
that  a  shadow  had  always  hung  over  his  home.  It  had  been 
unsuspected  by  their  friends,  to  whom  his  mother  showed 
herself  as  a  not  unusual  type  of  hard-working,  goods 
difficult-tempered  woman,  but  dimly  perceived  by  the 
boy. 

At  the  end  of  the  run  of  the  revival  of  "  Julius  Caesar/' 
failing  to  renew  his  engagement  at  the  theatre,  Christie 
was  again  faced  with  a  terrible  lack  of  what  the  Mus  Doc 
called  "  the  possibles.' '  He  had  not  touched  his  capital  of 
ten  pounds  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  placed  there 
at  the  entreaty  of  Ettie  Boscombe,  but  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  a  part  of  that  amount  to  buy  some  necessary 
clothes  and  new  boots. 

Millidew  suggested  that  he  should  apply  to  Pargetter 
for  a  loan,  but  the  idea  was  repugnant  to  the  Canadian  for 
the  very  reason  that  appealed  to  his  friend. 

Christie  had  called  on  Mr.  Pargetter  at  his  London  office. 
He  was  received  with  effusive  kindness,  asked  innumerable 
questions,  and  presented,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  with  a 
five-pound  note. 

"  That's  all  right !  "  said  Mr.  Pargetter.  "  I've  talked 
to  Signor  Martelli  about  you.  He  thinks  you're  going  to 
do  big  things.  He  didn't  say  so,  but  I  know  what  he  meant. 
It's  all  very  well  to  be  proud  and  independent,  my  boy  " 
■ — as  Christie  again  tried  to  return  the  gift — but  it's  false 
pride  to  reject  a  little  kindness  from  a  man  who  is  old 
enough  to  be  your  father,  and  who  has  known  what  it  is 
to  be  stony-broke." 

Then  followed  a  hasty  anecdote  of  the  boiler  manufac- 
turer's youth — his  hand  on  the  bell  to  summon  his  clerk 
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the  whole  time — and  Christie  left  the  office  with  the  note 
in  his  pocket,  but  a  fixed  resolve  never  to  take  advantage 
of  his  friend's  generosity  and  noble,  unsuspicious  nature. 

So  the  strenuous  days  passed  on.  They  were  anxious, 
but  not  inglorious  days,  for  the  wreath  of  his  youth  was 
still  budding  on  his  brow,  and  he  heard  the  music  of  the 
world  in  the  song  of  his  violin. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  BROKEN  STRINGS 

ETTIE  BOSCOMBE  was  writing  a  story.  That  is  to 
say,  she  was  trying  to  write  a  story,  with  a  visionary 
hope  of  winning  a  three-guinea  prize  in  one  of  the  weekly 
papers  issued  by  the  great  firm  of  Buckley's. 

The  paper  was  open  in  front  of  her  on  the  table,  to  act 
as  an  inspiration.  She  paused  now  and  again,  in  an 
elaborate  description  of  a  ball  in  Mayfair — they  favoured 
May  fair,  the  paper  circulating  in  the  suburbs — to  refresh 
her  memory  with  the  editorial  recommendation  to  make 
the  tale  "  original,  witty,  up-to-date,  strong  in  incident, 
full  of  character,  suitable  for  the  home  circle,  and  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  words.' ' 

Ettie  had  had  a  few  stories  published,  but,  in  her  own 
words,  she  had  never  had  the  good  luck  to  get  into  Buck- 
ley's. Her  frequent  correspondence  with  Buckley's  editors 
had  always  taken  the  form,  on  her  part,  of  a  polite  request 
to  "  kindly  consider  the  enclosed  MS.,"  and  printed  re- 
grets, on  their  part,  with  the  return  of  the  enclosed  MS. 

Mrs.  Boscombe,  lying  on  the  sofa,  with  her,  attention 
divided  between  a  novel  and  a  little  paper  bag  of  sweets, 
frequently  interrupted  with  irrelevant  remarks,  so  that  the 
literary  effort  progressed  in  this  fashion : — 

"  Irene  lifted  her  bright  dark  eyes  to  his  stern  dark 
face."  Ettie  paused  a  minute  over  her  adjectives,  wonder- 
ing whether  the  hero's  face  ought  to  match  the  heroine's 
eyes. 

"  How  do  you  think  they  make  jujubes  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Boscombe. 

7i 
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"  I  don't  know,  dear/1  said  Ettie,  and  proceeded :  "  It 
melted  a  little  [the  hero'sfface]  under  the  warm  glow  of 
her — of  flier  "  the  words  "  cheeks  "  and  "  nose  "  oc- 
curred to  the  authoress,  to  be  instantly  rejected. 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  better  have  the  coffee  lace,  after  all, 
on  my  new  dressing- jacket  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  It  would  look  very  nice,  dear,"  replied  Ettie,  and  went 
on  with  the  conversation  in  her  story. 

"  1 1  have  to  earn  my  bread  !  '  exclaimed  Irene,  with  a 
sudden  catch  in  her  throat  [Ettie  wondered  what  that  use- 
ful phrase,  "  A  catch  in  the  throat,"  really  meant],  and  her 
eyes  swam  [all  Ettie's  heroines  overworked  their  eyes], 
while  the  man  with  fond  tenderness  whispered  " 

"  I  wish  you'd  get  me  my  salts  and  put  a  rug  on  my 
feet,"  said  Mrs.  Boscombe. 

Ettie  obeyed  and  then  returned  to  her  manuscript,  but 
She  had  quite  forgotten  what  the  man  was  about  to  whisper, 
so  she  scored  out  his  fond  tenderness  and  wrote  this  striking 
sentence  i  One  must  live  ! '  exclaimed  Irene.  '  Pardon 
me,'  said  Roger,  with  his  indescribable  air  of  detachment, 
(  but  is  that  absolutely  necessary  ?  ' " 

She  put  down  her  pen  and  meditated  over  Roger's  grim 
question.  He  was  a  true  hero,  possessed  of  every  virtue 
demanded  by  the  Buckley  editor.  "  But  how  I  should  hate 
him  !  "  thought  Ettie. 

She  suddenly  burst  out  laughing  and  drew  a  thick  line 
through  Roger's  last  remark. 

"  Why  are  you  scratching  it  all  out  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Boscombe. 

"  Because  it's  such  rubbish,  dear,"  replied  the  girl,  and 
she  went  to  the  window,  looking  out  into  the  eternally 
busy,  eternally  noisy  Waterloo  Road. 

"  It  can't  be  greater  rubbish  than  this  !  "  said  her 
mother,  tossing  aside  the  book  that  had  amused  and  in- 
terested her  the  whole  afternoon. 

It  was  an  autumn  evening,  clear  and  warm.  The  sky 
was  still  rosy  over  the  roofs  with  sunset  clouds.   All  the 
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houses  in  the  street  looked  grey  and  dusty  in  the  after- 
glow. 

Ettie,  playing  with  the  cord  of  the  Venetian  blind, 
watched  the  people  below  in  idle  curiosity,  wondering  why 
she  found  it  so  difficult  to  write  an  ordinary  tale  when  every 
passer-by  could  have  told  a  secret  story,  the  story  of  his 
own  life,  of  deep  human  interest. 

A  smart  tap  on  the  door  made  her  drop  the  blind-cord 
and  run  to  open  it.  She  knew  the  tap.  It  was  Felix 
Christie. 

"  Oh,  come  in  !  Where  have  you  been  all  day  ?  I  want 
to  show  you          Felix  !   What's  the  matter  ?  " 

As  he  stepped  into  the  room  the  light  fell  upon  his 
face.  She  saw  that  he  was  absolutely  colourless,  while  his 
eyes  stared  hopelessly,  blankly  into  hers,  as  if  he  were  a 
dumb  man. 

Mrs.  Boscombe,  eating  the  last  of  her  sweets,  did  not 
look  at  him.  Ettie  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  Felix  !   What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  repeated. 

He  slipped  up  one  hand  to  grasp  her  fingers,  still  staring 
at  her  with  the  same  expression. 

"  It's  all  right !  "  he  said,  trying  to  reassure  her  and 
wipe  out  the  trouble  in  her  face  that  mirrored  his  own. 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I've  something  to  tell  you.  Will 
you  come  out  ?  I  can't  speak  here.  It's  stifling — will  you 
come  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  her  mother  and  then  at  the  clock. 

"  Yes,  if  you  really  want  me  "  she  began. 

"I'll  wait  for  you  below,"  he  interrupted,  and  was  gone. 

Ettie  expected  to  find  him,  when  she  went  downstairs  in 
her  hat  and  jacket  a  few  minutes  later,  talking  to  Mr.  Poole 
in  the  shop,  but  he  was  not  there. 

"  Mr.  Christie's  out  in  the  street,  miss,"  said  the  Mus 
Doc,  "  he's  prancin'  up  and  down  like  a  roaring  lion  !  " 

Allowing  for  Mr.  Poole's  exaggeration,  for  poor  Christie 
was  neither  prancing  nor  roaring,  Ettie  was  so  agitated  by 
his  manner  and  voice  that  she  clenched  her  hands  in  the 
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side-pockets  of  her  jacket  to  hide  their  trembling.  She 
had  had  no  idea  that  anything  to  do  with  him,  the  friend 
of  a  few  short  weeks,  could  have  moved  her  so  deeply. 

"  Pray — pray  tell  me  !  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said,  joining 
him  in  the  street. 

"  Let's  walk  down  to  the  bridge,"  he  answered  ;  then, 
looking  at  her  with  sudden  compunction,  "  Don't  be 
frightened,  Ettie.  What  a  brute  I  am  to  frighten  you ! 
It's  all  right !  It's  only  " 

He  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  turned  his  face 
towards  the  road,  away  from  her,  biting  his  lips. 

She  noticed,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  sharp  cut  of  his 
jaw  and  the  too  deep  hollow  of  his  eye-socket.  It  hurt  her 
more  than  the  misery  of  his  expression,  for  the  sign  of 
physical  suffering  in  a  man  is  more  painful  to  the  woman 
who  is  beginning  to  love  him  than  anything  else.  It  is 
later  on,  when  she  knows  him  well,  and  only  then  if  they 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other,  that  she  understands  the 
inner  pains  and  inner  joys  that  leave  the  marks  upon  his 
face  that  few  can  read. 

Christie  stopped  at  the  first  unoccupied  stone  seat,  when 
they  reached  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  asked  her  to  sit  down. 

"  You  won't  mind  the  wind  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  won't 
be  cold  ?  " 

"  No,  no." 

The  rosy  clouds  were  all  gone.  The  shadows  of  night 
stretched  over  the  land,  turning  the  crowded  buildings  into 
mysterious  shapes,  while  the  distant  lights  on  the  Embank- 
ment flickered  like  stars  on  a  rainy  night. 

"  Ettie  !  My  whole  life  is  changed  !  "  burst  from 
Christie's  lips.  "  It's  all  over.  I  shall  never  be  a  great 
player.  A  great  player  !  I  shall  never  play  at  all.  It's 
gone,  gone,  gone  !  " 

The  despair  in  his  face,  as  he  turned  away  from  her 
towards  the  slowly  flowing  river,  seemed  a  shadow  of  the 
gathering  darkness,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  swept  over  his 
soul,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  world. 
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Ettie  Boscombe  impulsively  seized  upon  one  of  his  hands, 
clasping  it  close  and  warm  between  her  own.  Before  she 
could  speak,  after  her  first  exclamation,  he  went  on. 

"  You  can  guess  what's  the  matter,  Ettie.  It's  been 
hanging  over  me  for  months,  and  you've  thought  of  it  too, 
I  know,  for  it's  my  arm.    Useless  !  Useless  !  " 

He  clenched  his  left  hand  and  violently  struck  his  right 
arm  several  times,  while  his  face,  hitherto  so  colourless, 
flushed  hot  and  red  with  passion. 

"  Felix  !   Felix  !  "  implored  the  girl. 

"  Forgive  me  !  You're  right — I'm  acting  like  a  fool," 
he  said,  after  a  few  minutes'  struggle  with  himself.  "  But 
it's  so  hard,  after  all  these  years  " 

He  broke  off  again,  staring  down  into  the  river,  while 
the  same  black  shadow  of  night,  banished  for  a  minute  by 
her  sympathy,  took  possession  of  his  heart  and  mind. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  has  happened,  Felix,"  said 
Ettie.  "  You  must  tell  me.  You  don't  know  how  sorry 
lam!"  . 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly.  Her  voice,  without  being 
raised,  thrilled  him  with  its  unconscious  intensity.  There 
was  a  tone  in  it  he  had  never  heard  before,  and  it  seemed 
to  quiver  in  the  air  after  she  was  silent.  It  was  like  a  note 
of  strange,  passionate  music. 

"  For  weeks  I  haven't  been  able  to  work  properly  at 
quick  bowing,"  he  said;  "but  I  didn't  say  a  word  to 
Martelli  until  he  found  it  out.  I  knew  he  would  find  it  out 
sooner  or  later.  I  don't  know  how  I've  played  sometimes 
at  my  lessons,  for  I've  been  faint — it's  the  truth, 
Ettie — positively  faint  and  sick  with  the  pain  and  effort. 
Last  week  I  went  to  a  doctor  and  asked  his  opinion.  I 
thought  he  was  a  fool,  but  he  was  right.  I  believe  now  he 
was  absolutely  right." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you.  He  said  I  was  overworked.  I  had  been 
overworked  for  years.  I  went  straight  off  to  Martelli,  and 
he  advised  me  to  consult  somebody  else,  and  gave  me  a 
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letter  to  the  most  skilful  man  in  London,  who  has  made  a 
speciality  of  muscles.  I  saw  him  to-day.  He  was  very 
kind.  I  shall  always  remember  his  kindness  and  sympathy, 
but  he  told  me  the  same  tale.  The  first  doctor  seemed  a  bit 
surprised  to  hear  I  was  a  fiddler,  but  the  second  guessed  it 
the  minute  he  touched  my  arm,  although  Signor  Martelli 
had  not  told  him." 

"  Did  he  give  you  any  advice  ?  "  said  Ettie. 

"  Told  me  to  rest  for  a  year.  A  year  !  Think  of  that, 
Ettie." 

"  But  surely  it  is  worth  while  "  she  began. 

"  No  !  "  he  interrupted  decisively.  "  It  would  only  be 
an  experiment  at  the  best,  and  this  great  surgeon  has  no 
faith  in  the  experiment.  Directly  I  began  to  practise  he 
says  my  muscles  would  fail  me  again.  He  told  me  the 
truth,  and  I  agree  with  him.  If  I  did  not  agree  with 
him  " 

Christie  paused  for  a  second  to  choose  his  words,  speak- 
ing very  deliberately. 

"  If  I  did  not  agree  with  him,  no  respect  for  medical 
authority — no  reliance  on  another  man's  fame  and  reputa- 
tion— would  make  me  relinquish  my  career.  But  in  my 
secret  heart  " 

Again  he  stopped,  and  then  repeated  forcefully  and 
quietly  : 

"  In  my  secret  heart,  Ettie,  I  know  that  the  old  ambition 
has  already  passed  away.  I  mistook  myself,  i*  am  not  a 
musician.   It  was  a  dream.  The  dream  is  over." 

u  Then  why  are  you  so  unhappy,  so  hurt  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

"  My  dear  Ettie,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  been  trying  to 
show  you  an  inmost  thought  that  is  a  mystery  to  myself. 
I  have  been  devoted  to  music  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
nature  since  I  was  a  mere  child.  I  don't  understand,  I  can't 
understand,  what  has  happened  to  me,  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
free  !  On  the  very  day  that  shatters  all  my  hopes  I  am 
conscious  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  freedom." 

"  Then  it  is  unreasonable  to  be  grieved  at  all,"  said  Ettie. 
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"  Is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  I  don't  think 
so,  Ettie.  One  doesn't  part  with  an  old,  cherished  idea  so 
easily.  No,  I  haven't  exaggerated  my  disappointment.  It 
is  real  enough,  God  knows  !  " 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  time,  Christie  watching  the 
black  waters  of  the  river,  and  the  girl  studying  his 
face. 

All  his  words  had  been  the  words  of  youth — the  violence, 
the  quickly  changing  moods,  the  misery,  the  self-absorption 
of  youth — but  a  subtle  change  had  taken  place  in  Christie 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  that  marked  him  as  a  boy  no 
longer,  Ettie  realized  it,  before  this  hour  of  emotion  was 
over,  but  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  define  the 
difference  that  she  plainly  saw  in  him. 

Suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason,  the  dark  frown  passed 
from  his  face  and  he  knelt  up  on  the  stone  seat,  to  watch 
a  small  steamer  passing  under  the  bridge. 

"  What  is  it>  Felix  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  Nothing  !  "  he  answered.  "  Only  the  people  were  all 
looking  up  at  us,  and  I  wanted  to  see  their  faces." 

He  sat  down  again  and  described  what  he  had  seen,  in 
the  poor  light,  of  the  men  and  women  on  board — slight 
sketches,  but  firm  and  accurate,  little  word-pictures, 
pointed  with  humour,  sharpened  with  pathos. 

"  Why,  Felix,  I've  never  heard  you  talk  so  well !  " 
exclaimed  Ettie  Boscombe. 

He  laughed  a  little  and  became  self-conscious. 

14  I'm  always  describing  things  to  myself,"  he  con- 
fessed. "  It's  a  silly  old  habit  of  mine.  It  comes  as 
natural  to  me  as  playing  the  fiddle — ah !  but  that's  all 
over." 

The  shadow  returned  to  his  face.  He  lost  interest  in  the 
boats  on  the  river. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  Ettie. 

"  I  don't  know  !  "  he  replied.  "  I  must  get  to  work 
somehow  to  earn  my  bread  and  molasses." 

"  Will  you  write  to  your  mother  ?  " 
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"  No,  I  think  not.  What's  the  use  of  worrying  her  ? 
Besides,  she  hasn't  any  money  to  spare." 

"  Will  you  give  up  practising  the  violin  altogether  ?  " 
"  I  guess  so,  for  a  while." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  could  live  any  cheaper,  if  you 
tried." 

"  I  shall  have  to  try,  anyway." 

Ettie  shook  her  head  in  a  very  doubtful  manner. 

"  Don't  look  so  scared  !  "  said  Christie,  touching  her 
hand.  "  I  shall  get  along  all  right.  How  cold  you  are  ! 
Poor  little  girl !  Let  us  walk  a  bit.  Will  you  come  ?  I 
can't  go  into  the  house  yet.  I  should  want  to  kill  Millidew 
if  he  started  arguing  with  me  just  now." 

They  turned  their  backs  on  Waterloo  Bridge  and  made 
their  way,  along  the  Strand,  to  Piccadilly. 

"  I  wish  the  Park  gates  were  not  closed,"  said  Ettie. 
"  It  is  so  much  more  restful  and  soothing  to  walk  on  the 
grass  under  the  trees." 

"  Not  for  me  in  my  present  mood,"  said  Christie.  "  I 
want  to  see  and  feel  that  I  am  surrounded  by  people 
who  are  all  alike,  struggling,  suffering,  fighting,  re- 
joicing." 

"  Do  you  ever  feel  jealous  of  the  wealth  and  happiness 
of  others  ?  "  said  Ettie,  as  they  stood  still  for  a  minute 
to  allow  a  couple  of  men  and  a  lady  to  pass  in  front  of  them 
into  one  of  the  restaurants. 

The  lady  was  in  a  long,  canary-coloured  cloak  of  silk  and 
lace,  closely  held  round  her  slender  figure,  giving  more  than 
a  glimpse  of  dainty  shoes  and  stockings.  The  men  were 
both  young,  good-looking,  and  obviously  well  pleased  with 
themselves  and  the  world. 

One  of  them  was  looking  at  the  lady  so  earnestly — she 
had  thrown  a  careless  word  to  him  over  her  shoulder — that 
he  knocked  against  Christie  in  passing. 

He  looked  up,  with  a  word  of  apology,  and  Christie  saw 
that  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy  ;  a  frank,  handsome, 
clear-skinned  boy,  his  open  lips  showing  a  gleam  of  fine 
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teeth  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  health  and  good 
temper. 

The  lady,  with  a  second  glance  over  her  shoulder,  threw 
him  another  careless  word. 

"  Come  along,  Houghton  !  "  she  said. 

Ettie  Boscombe  only  looked  at  the  canary-coloured 
cloak.   Christie  only  looked  at  the  boy. 

"  I  like  Houghton  !  "  he  said  as  they  walked  on. 

"  Houghton  ?  "  repeated  Ettie. 

"  The  young  fellow  who  came  last,  talking  to  the  girl." 

"  I  didn't  notice  him,"  and  no  more  was  said. 

Christie  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  the  boy 
named  Houghton  say  to  his  two  companions,  as  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  dinner-table  : 

"  Did  you  happen  to  notice  a  man  I  tumbled  over  as  we 
came  in  ?  " 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  I  missed  seeing  you  tumble  over," 
answered  the  lady. 

"  Wonderful-looking  fellow  !  "  continued  the  boy.  "  Our 
faces  were  quite  close  together,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be 
shooting  out  fire.  S'trordinary  eyes  !  Not  a  quick  flash, 
you  know,  but  quiet  and  steady.  The  kind  of  eyes  to  burn 
you  up  slowly  without  any  blaze." 

His  companions  laughed  at  him  and  he  changed  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  stopped  in  his  mind  for  several  minutes,  and 
that  was  a  long  time  for  anything,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
to  stop  in  Houghton's  mind. 

Christie  and  Ettie  Boscombe  walked  on  and  on,  in- 
different to  the  hour,  unconscious  of  fatigue. 

They  talked  little,  but  the  sensitive  girl  knew  that  her 
companion  was  gradually  becoming  tranquil. 

The  stars  came  out,  and  brooding  night  hung,  like  a  veil, 
over  the  garish  streets,  the  mean  alleys,  the  dim  and  flaring 
lamps,  the  tramping  feet,  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  this 
great,  unsleeping  city. 

Ettie  Boscombe  parted  with  Christie  at  the  door  of  her 
sitting-room.    A  light  gleamed  across  the  landing  where 
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they  stood  to  say  good  night,  but  their  faces  were  in 
shadow. 

He  could  not  see  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She 
was  utterly  weary  and  overwrought.  Her  hand  hardly 
returned  the  long  pressure  of  his.  She  leaned  against  the 
banisters  as  he  climbed  the  stairs,  looking  after  him,  and 
did  not  turn  into  her  room  until  she  heard  his  door  open 
and  close. 


CHAPTER  X 


PASSING  YEARS 

TWO  years  had  come  and  gone. 
It  was  two  years  since  Felix  Christie's  young 
ambition  fell  away  from  him.   It  was  two  years  since  he 
tramped  the  West  End  streets,  with  Ettie  Boscombe,  on 
the  eventful  night  of  the  broken  strings. 

It  was  two  years  since  he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  his 
career  ruined,  with  only  a  few  pounds  between  him  and 
starvation. 

Two  years  had  made  little  outward  difference  in  the 
Mus  Doc's  house  in  Waterloo  Road,  although  there  were 
several  changes  within  its  walls. 

A  new  baby  had  dethroned  the  old  baby,  adding  one 
more  little  crying  Poole  to  the  family. 

The  tall,  thin  widow  was  still  dressmaking  on  the  second 
floor.  Mrs.  Boscombe  and  her  daughter  still  occupied  the 
best  set  of  rooms  in  the  house,  but,  in  poor  Mrs.  Poole's 
own  words,  "  the  attics  had  had  their  ups  and  downs  to  an 
extreeordinary  degree." 

There  had  been  sorrow  at  Mr.  Millidew's  departure, 
greatly  intensified  when  Mr.  Christie  followed  his  example. 

It  was  suspected  by  both  the  Mus  Doc  and  his  wife  that 
Mr.  Christie  moved  because  he  was  obliged  to  retrench, 
but  he  would  not  allow  them  to  reduce  the  rent. 

After  drifting  round  about  the  neighbourhood  for  a  while, 
his  small  amount  of  portable  property  gradually  growing 
less  and  less,  he  thought  it  wiser  not  to  inform  his  few 
friends  of  his  too  frequent  changes  of  address,  and  dis- 
appeared altogether  for  several  months. 
6  81 
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Even  Ettie  Boscombe,  his  greatest  friend,  and  Millidew, 
who  understood  the  wretchedness  of  poverty  in  London  as 
well  as  most  men,  were  never  quite  sure  of  what  happened 
to  Christie. 

He  kept  his  own  counsel,  but  there  were  times  when  he 
betrayed — half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest — an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  life  of  the  streets  from  a  man's  standpoint  who 
has  starved  and  suffered,  slept  without  a  roof  to  cover  his 
head,  and  known  the  temptations  to  villainy  of  cold  and 
hunger  and  despair. 

When  Christie  emerged  from  the  depths,  stirred  with 
reviving  hope  and  hardened  to  endure,  he  resolutely  turned 
his  back  upon  the  secret  experiences  of  these  terrible 
months.  He  had  never  lost  control  of  himself,  or  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  beaten  in  the  struggle  with  fate. 

He  used  to  declare,  in  the  whimsical  manner  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  his  later  years,  that  this  was  the  exact 
period  when  he  took  the  first  steps  on  the  road  to  literary 
fame. 

The  manner  of  that  step  is  best  described  in  his  own 
words,  spoken  at  a  public  dinner  many  years  afterwards, 
in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health. 

"  When  I  was  one  or  two  and  twenty,"  he  said  on  that 
occasion,  "  I  found  myself  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
being  unable  to  earn  my  bread,  although  I  was  strong  and 
willing  to  accept  any  kind  of  work. 

"  I  lived  in  Lambeth  at  that  time,  in  a  house  and  a  street 
that  I  am  happy  to  say  has  recently  disappeared,  as  I  do 
believe  it  was  one  of  the  most  deplorable  and  grotesque 
places  in  all  this  deplorable  and  grotesque  city. 

"  I  was  a  great  walker  in  those  days,  necessarily,  and  in 
my  vague  wanderings  in  search  of  a  job — and  a  job,  by 
the  way,  outshines  the  end  of  the  rainbow  in  its  habit  of 
retreating  on  pursuit — I  came  across  the  office  of  a 
certain  suburban  newspaper  in  a  back  street  in  Hammer- 
smith. 

"  It  was  a  very  small  office.   Our  chairman  could  have 
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dropped  it,  figuratively  speaking,  into  his  waistcoat  pocket 
[the  chairman,  at  the  dinner  where  Felix  Christie  gave 
this  little  bit  of  autobiography,  was  Sir  Charles  Buckley, 
m.p.],  but  in  the  window  was  a  card  that  swept  me  off  my 
feet  with  excitement  and  hope,  and  literally  into  the 
building  without  a  second's  loss  of  time.  It  appeared  that 
the  card  had  only  just  been  put  into  the  window,  and  I 
was  the  first  applicant. 

u  I  have  read  many  beautiful  passages  on  the  subject  of 
Work  in  our  literature,  many  noble  sentiments,  but  the 
five  words  on  that  grimy  little  card  will  always  cling  in  my 
memory — '  Man  wanted  to  deliver  bills.'   That  was  all. 

"  The  distribution  of  bills,  to  advertise  a  new  local  paper, 
was  the  idea  of  the  editor  himself.  Poor  fellow  !  He  was 
my  first  friend  in  the  great,  brotherly  world  of  journalism. 
I  was  engaged  on  the  spot.  I  cannot  imagine  why  he 
employed  me,  for  I  had  no  references  as  to  respectability 
— not  much  respectability,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  mention 
in  references — and  my  personal  appearance  must  have 
suggested  to  the  unthinking  public  that  the  proprietor  was 
in  a  very  bad  way  to  engage  such  a  shabby  individual  even 
to  deliver  his  bills. 

"  I  solemnly  promised  the  editor  not  to  dispose  of  the 
circulars  by  throwing  them  surreptitiously  in  half-dozens 
into  quiet  areas — a  sore  temptation,  gentlemen,  that  I  hope 
you  will  never  be  in  a  position  to  struggle  with — and  I  can 
honestly  declare  that  I  kept  my  word. 

"  I  have  made  many  failures  and  many  errors,  I  know, 
during  my  humble  pursuit  of  our  great  calling,  but  I  can 
forgive  myself  much  when  I  think  of  those  bills. 

"  My  work  of  distribution  only  continued  for  a  week,  it 
is  true,  but  during  those  seven  days  I  never  wavered  for  a 
minute  from  obeying  the  commands  laid  upon  me  by  my 
chief — one  bill,  one  letter-box,  one  knock  ! 

"  This  was  my  very  first  dealing  in  any  way  with  the 
Press,  so  I  think  I  may  claim  that  I  started  my  career 
literally  on  the  very  threshold,  and  know  what  it  means, 
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from  personal  experience,  to  try  to  push  one's  work 
through  a  closed  door." 

The  above  story  was  an  absolute  fact,  first  related  to 
Millidew  and  Ettie  Boscombe  a  month  after  it  happened, 
when  Christie  felt  that  he  was  justified  in  renewing  his  old 
friendships. 

He  was  then  making  himself  generally  useful  inside, 
instead  of  outside,  the  office  of  the  ill-fated  weekly  called 
"  Hammersmith  Society.' ' 

To  begin  with,  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  Society  of  the 
required  sort  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  several  well- 
known  people  were  then  living  in  that  part  of  London,  and 
the  paper  was  doomed  to  failure  from  its  first  issue,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  its  eccentric  editor  and  his 
limited  staff. 

Christie,  after  his  promotion,  at  first  combined  the 
duties  of  office  boy,  clerk,  typist,  and  mediator  between 
his  employer,  who  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  the 
local  printers.  He  soon  evolved  into  assistant  advertise- 
ment agent — his  principal  being  a  broken-down,  unreliable 
man  who  had  seen  better  days — occasional  reporter,  and 
editorial  adviser. 

His  brief  career  as  a  bill  distributor  was  never  mentioned 
in  the  office,  for  it  wounded  the  chief's  dignity  to  think  of 
his  colleague  having  entered  the  service  of  "  Hammer- 
smith Society  "  in  such  a  very  humble  capacity. 

Christie  threw  himself,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  those  first, 
never-to-be-forgotten  weeks  in  London,  into  this  new  work. 
He  gave  all  his  spare  time  to  reading  the  books  recom- 
mended by  his  editor  and  beginning  to  learn  French  and 
German,  but  unfortunately  the  spare  time  was  very 
limited,  and  he  often  fell  asleep  from  utter  weariness  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  exciting  novel  or  interesting  part  of 
his  studies. 

He  often  longed  for  his  violin,  but  it  had  reposed  in  the 
old  leather  case  for  many  a  day  in  his  favourite  pawnshop 
in  Waterloo  Road. 
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Christie  lived,  during  his  connexion  with  "  Hammer- 
smith Society,"  in  a  street  of  old-fashioned  little  houses 
near  the  river.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  contracted  the 
habit  of  taking  long,  solitary  walks  to  all  parts  of  London. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  young  men,  it  was  the  morning, 
not  the  night,  that  attracted  him  in  city  life.  He  had 
always  needed  very  little  sleep,  and  often  rose  at  three 
or  four  in  the  morning,  left  home  while  the  stars  were  still 
bright  in  the  sky,  and  tramped  the  quiet  streets  before 
half  the  world  was  awake. 

He  had  many  strange  friends,  both  men  and  women  ; 
not  the  kind  of  friends  he  could  introduce,  or  even  mention, 
at  the  houses  of  Mr.  Pargetter  or  Mr.  Buckley — whom  he 
was  to  visit  on  intimate  terms  a  while  later — but  good 
friends,  nevertheless,  who  remembered  him  long  after  he 
had  passed  out  of  their  ken. 

Christie,  even  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  was  not  a  severe 
judge  of  his  fellow-beings.  No  man  was  ever  the  worse, 
or  woman  the  more  unhappy,  for  knowing  him,  while  many 
were  helped,  many  were  softened,  by  the  innate  strength 
and  compassion  of  his  nature. 

He  saw  much  of  Ettie  Boscombe  and  Edward  Millidew, 
but  did  not  attempt,  during  those  early  struggles,  to  renew 
his  friendship  with  Henry  Pargetter  or  Signor  Martelli. 

Christie  and  the  editor  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  wreck  of  the  feeble  little  "  Hammersmith 
Society." 

They  interviewed  local  celebrities ;  wrote  up  local 
affairs  ;  agitated  local  reforms  ;  penned  fiery  epistles  to 
each  other  under  assumed  names  on  local  abuses ;  welcomed 
and  criticised  local  literary  efforts — in  short,  to  quote  the 
editor's  own  words,  "  did  every  damned  pleasant  thing 
that  came  into  their  heads." 

It  was  all  of  no  avail,  but  Christie  was  consoled  by  an 
unexpected  success  in  a  very  different  quarter.  He  had 
written,  with  great  care,  half  a  dozen  short  character 
sketches  of  people  with  whom  he  had  met  and  held  con- 
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versations  during  his  morning  walks,  and  sent  them  to  one 
of  the  Buckley  papers.  They  were  not  only  accepted  at 
once,  but  he  was  asked  to  submit  other  contributions. 

These  six  sketches  and  others  that  followed  formed  the 
nucleus  of  his  first,  but  little-known,  book,  entitled 

London  Dawns." 

It  was  Ettie  who  had  persuaded  him  to  try  to  write  a 
story. 

Poor  Ettie  herself  had  at  last  found  a  market  for  her  own 
romantic  tales,  the  market  being  a  trade  journal  published 
by  a  firm  of  paper-pattern  cutters,  where  a  short  story  and 
a  long  serial  were  interpolated  between  the  drawings  of 
impossible-shaped  ladies,  dressed  in  the  latest  fashions, 
the  only  stipulation  being  for  a  strong  love  interest  and  a 
happy  ending. 

It  was  not  inspiring  work  for  the  authors,  especially  as 
the  editor  believed  in  variety  on  every  page,  and  dropped 
alien  paragraphs  in  little  fancy  borders  into  the  text,  so  that 
the  reader  was  suddenly  informed,  in  the  middle  of  the 
most  thrilling  part  of  the  tale,  how  to  make  apple  jelly, 
stuff  a  home-made  sofa  cushion,  or  give  a  rose-leaf  tint  to 
a  sallow  complexion. 

Even  Christie,  who  would  have  done  anything  in  the 
world  for  his  friend,  teased  Ettie  unmercifully  about  her 
market,  and  made  the  happy  suggestion  that,  as  she  was 
paid  by  the  number  of  words,  it  would  be  useful  to  make 
her  heroes  and  heroines  freely  quote  poetry — thus : — 

"  When  George  was  sitting  alone,  by  the  darkening 
hearth,  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  the  late  Poet  Lau- 
reate sang  in  his  ears  " — then  Ettie  might  copy  out  one 
of  Tennyson's  lengthy  poems. 

Or  again : — 

"  As  the  Countess  dashed  down  the  grassy  slope,  in  that 
awful  minute  before  she  plunged  to  destruction,  the  follow- 
ing scene,  beloved  in  her  innocent  childhood,  flashed  into 
her  maddened  brain  " — long  quotation  from  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays. 
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Ettie  took  it  all  in  good  part,  pretending  to  be  very 
proud  when  her  editor,  grandly  ignoring  the  fact  that  she 
lived  in  Waterloo  Road,  requested  Miss  Boscombe  to  lay 
her  scenes  always  in  Belgravia,  as  he  could  see  she  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  life  in  that  quarter  of  town. 

Christie's  first  story  was  written  and  rewritten  several 
times,  for  he  was  still  like  a  skilful  workman  who  appre- 
ciates the  uses,  but  has  not  learned  to  handle,  new  tools ; 
or  a  born  artist  who  has  never  touched  a  brush. 

It  was  a  simple  story,  called  "  A  Pearl  of  Great  Price/' 
conceived,  inspired,  and  written  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  pearl  of  his  youth — his  adored  mistress,  his  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci — in  plain  words,  the  girl  with  whom  he 
had  fallen  in  love,  Miss  Margaret  Henning. 


CHAPTER  XI 


PEARL 

IT  was  Ettie  Boscombe — dear  girl,  interwoven  with  all 
the  vital  minutes  of  his  life  ! — who  had  introduced 
Felix  to  Miss  Henning. 

Ettie  called  her  Pearl.  He  instantly  thought  the  name 
appropriate,  and  a  verse  of  poetry  came  into  his  head, 
after  the  manner  that  he  had  suggested  for  the  hero  of 
Ettie's  story : — 

"  All  the  breath  and  the  bloom  of  the  year  in  the  bag  of  one  bee  : 
All  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  mine  in  the  heart  of  one  gem  : 
In  the  core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade  and  the  shine  of  the  sea  " 

His  thoughts  were  changed  and  the  verse  shattered  by 
the  sound  of  her  voice.  She  had  only  been  silent  for  a 
minute  to  acknowledge  the  introduction,  and  took  up  the 
thread  of  her  conversation  where  she  had  broken  it  off. 

"  '  Look  here,  Miss  Gambol,  if  it  comes  to  that  I'd 
better  go.  It'll  be  better  for  everybody,'  I  said.  '  I  don't 
think  you've  got  any  call  to  say  that,  Pearl,'  she  said. 
'  We've  all  done  our  best  to  be  agreeable.'  '  I  don't  deny 
that,'  I  said.  '  And  I  suppose  it  isn't  your  fault  if  you 
haven't  succeeded.'  She  coloured  up  like  fire  !  '  Least 
said>  soonest  mended,'  she  said — no,  I  said  that  " — and 
so  on  and  so  on. 

Miss  Pearl  Henning  was  undoubtedly  a  pretty  girl, 
exceptionally  pretty,  with  a  long  plait  of  tow-coloured 
hair  hanging  down  her  back. 

Her  face  was  round  in  shape,  delicately  tinted  in  colour- 
ing ;  her  eyes  were  light  blue,  a  little  spoilt  by  the  wide 
stretch  of  the  lids,  giving  her  a  wondering,  startled  expres- 
sion, very  captivating  until  one  grew  accustomed  to  it. 
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Her  lips  were  full  and  did  not  quite  close,  good  colour 
making  some  compensation  for  bad  form.  She  had  a 
particularly  white  throat,  encircled  with  several  faint  lines, 
or  creases,  in  the  fair  skin.  Her  figure  was  upright  and 
graceful,  but  would  have  suggested  to  an  artist  of  the 
beautiful  the  probability  of  a  great  change  in  middle  age, 
as  if  the  precious  pearl  would  increase  in  weight,  the  bloom- 
ing rose  turn  into  a  full-blown  peony. 

"  Did  you  really  quarrel  with  Miss  Gambol  ?  "  asked 
Ettie,  after  listening  to  Miss  Henning  for  several  minutes. 

"  Well,  there  was  words  !  "  admitted  the  girl  with  tow- 
coloured  hair.  "  But  we  didn't  quarrel  what  you'd  call 
badly,  Ettie.  I  don't  believe  in  quarrelling  with  anybody. 
It's  unkind  and  silly.  Besides,  you  may  want  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  them  one  day,  and  you  can't  if  there's  been  a 
serious  row." 

Felix  Christie  hardly  noticed  what  she  said.  Merely  to 
look  at  her,  wondering  at  her  beauty,  was  enough  for  the 
captivated  young  man. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  fallen  in  love,  but  all 
other  experiences  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
overwhelming  emotion  that  this  girl  instantly  aroused  in 
his  heart  and  brain. 

He  did  not  realize,  in  the  first  hour  of  their  meeting,  the 
instant  effect  she  had  had  upon  him.  He  only  knew  that 
she  filled  him  with  delight  and  admiration,  but  disturbed 
his  self-possession  and  made  him  forget  everything  else  in 
life. 

He  could  not  turn  his  eyes  from  her  face.  He  was  ab- 
stracted and  inattentive  with  Mrs.  Boscombe  and  Ettie. 
He  was  jealous  of  all  the  unknown  people  she  talked  about. 
He  seized  every  opportunity  to  disparage  himself  and  his 
work,  but  longed  to  hold  forth  on  the  greatness  of  his  aims 
and  ambition.  In  brief,  the  famous  Felix  Christie  behaved 
as  foolishly,  under  the  influence  of  this  sudden  infatuation, 
as  any  other  young  man  would  have  done  in  similar 
circumstances. 
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He  learned  that  Pearl  lived  in  the  country,  but  was 
visiting  a  certain  Miss  Gambol  in  Bayswater. 

Nearly  all  her  conversation  turned  on  the  Gambol  house- 
hold. It  appeared  to  be  a  large  family.  She  displayed 
malicious  ingenuity  in  comparing  every  member  to  some 
animal. 

Miss  Gambol  was  "  rather  an  old  cat  "  ;  Mr.  Gambol 
was  "  an  old  duck  "  and  <(  a  silly  old  goat  "  alternately  ; 
Tom  was  "  a  lumbering  elephant  "  ;  the  twins  were  "  little 
pigs";  and  even  the  general  servant  changed  from  "a 
boiled  owl  "  to  "  a  goose,  but  no  chicken." 

Christie  wondered  as  to  the  relationship  of  these 
people,  but  Ettie  was  evidently  accustomed  to  follow 
Miss  Henning  in  her  confused  style  of  narrative.  He 
thought  her  consciously  humorous,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  was  endeavouring  to  express  herself  very 
seriously. 

Those  wide-open  eyes  of  hers  quickly  perceived  the 
impression  they  had  made  on  the  young  man.  She  smiled 
on  him  in  consequence,  and  became  much  more  affectionate 
to  Ettie. 

Pearl  Henning  was  a  born  coquette.  If  her  methods 
were  somewhat  ingenuous  and  too  artfully  artless,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  her  experiences  were  limited,  and  she 
had  always  found  them  successful  with  the  young  men  in 
her  father's  shop. 

Henning's  Store,  at  the  country  town  where  she  lived, 
was  quite  an  important  establishment.  Her  present  visit 
to  London  was  the  result  of  parental  discovery  of  a 
trifling  affair  of  the  heart  between  Miss  Pearl  and  the  head 
of  the  grocery  department.  The  former  was  dismissed  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  the  latter  packed  off  to  Miss 
Gambol  to  "  get  over  it," 

She  had  apparently  got  over  it  very  satisfactorily, 
judging  by  her  good  spirits  and  appetite,  but  still  pretended 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  her  departed  grocer  with  unchang- 
ing affection.    It  was  this  constancy,  as  she  told  Ettie, 
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that  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  frequent  disagreements 
with  her  hostess,  Miss  Gambol. 

Miss  Gambol  was  a  single  lady  who  kept  house  for 
her  widowed  brother  ;  a  kind-hearted,  thoroughly  good 
woman  of  no  imagination,  who  believed,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  that  Miss  Pearl  was  still  desperately  in  love 
with  an  undesirable  suitor. 

The  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  girl  weighed 
heavily  on  Miss  Gambol,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  her 
father  and  mother,  and  whenever  Pearl  was  out  of  the 
house  the  conscientious  lady  was  haunted  by  the  dread  of 
receiving  a  telegram  to  say  that  her  guest  had  eloped. 

On  the  particular  afternoon  when  she  had  allowed  her 
to  go  to  see  Ettie  Boscombe,  under  a  solemn  promise  that 
she  would  start  for  home  directly  after  tea,  Miss  Gambol 
was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  when  she  had  not  returned  by 
seven  o'clock. 

"  I  dread  the  sight  of  a  telegraph  boy  !  "  she  said  to  her 
brother,  standing  on  the  look  out  at  the  door  of  the  shop. 

"  A.  Gambol,  Hairdresser  "  appeared  in  fancy  printing 
over  the  window. 

Mr.  Gambol,  who  was  always  calm  and  inclined  to  be 
comatose  after  a  meal — their  six  o'clock  tea  had  been 
delayed  by  the  hope  of  Pearl's  return  and  was  only  just 
over — smiled  at  her  unnecessary  agitation. 

"  She  will  come  back,"  he  said,  reassuringly.  "  Miss 
Margrit  knows  when  she's  well  off." 

"  But  if  you  heard  her  talk  about  the  desperate  ways 

of  that  young  Thompson,  Albert  "  began  his  sister, 

alluding  to  the  banished  suitor. 

"  Chatter  !  Chatter  !  Chatter  !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Gam- 
bol. "  The  girl's  been  in  London  a  month  and  she  hasn't 
even  had  a  letter  from  him.  If  you'd  ever  had  a  lover  your- 
self, Alice,  you'd  know  that  when  a  man  means  to  follow 
up  a  thing  of  that  sort,  he  don't  wait  a  month  before  doing 
it.  You're  not  au  fait,  as  the  French  say,  with  these  sub- 
jects, my  dear." 
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It  was  such  a  frequent  habit  of  Mr.  Albert  Gambol's  to 
remind  his  sister  of  her  spinsterhood  that  the  implied  sneer 
no  longer  pained  her.  She  had  kept  his  house  and  taken 
care  of  his  motherless  children  for  eleven  years. 

She  was  a  short,  broad  little  woman  with  crisp  black 
hair — like  horsehair — eyes  like  a  bird,  round  and  bright, 
and  cherry  cheeks.  She  wore  an  old-fashioned  gold  watch- 
chain  round  her  neck,  a  large  cameo  brooch  at  her  collar 
of  real  lace,  and  several  rings  on  her  well-scrubbed  but 
work-grimed  hands. 

A.  Gambol's  Hairdressing  Saloon  was  a  prosperous,  well- 
managed  concern.  The  whole  shop  looked  as  if  it  had  just 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

Everything  that  was  susceptible  of  polish  was  highly 
polished ;  the  mirrors  and  glass  cases  full  of  combs> 
brushes,  powders,  and  perfumes  fairly  shone  ;  the  waxen 
heads  of  lovely  ladies  in  the  windows  looked  as  if  such  per- 
fect complexions  had  that  very  morning  glowed  for  the  first 
time  in  their  cheeks  ;  the  bowls  of  fancy  soaps  on  the 
counter  suggested  bubbles  of  frothy  water  ;  even  the  long 
plaits  of  false  hair  seemed  to  be  glossy  from  recent  applica- 
tion of  the  brush,  and  the  partially  open  doors  at  the  back 
of  the  shop,  inscribed  respectively  i(  Shaving  and  Gents' 
Hair  Cutting  "  and  "  Ladies'  Hairdressing,"  gave  a  glimpse 
of  red  velvet  easy  chairs,  big  white  bowls,  and  stacks  of 
snowy  towels  under  the  care  of  white- jacketed  attendants. 

Mr.  Gambol  himself  superintended  every  detail  of  the 
business,  dressed  the  window,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
wording  of  fancy  cards,  framed  in  gold,  which  adorned 
the  walls,  designed  to  attract  every  class  of  customer. 

They  all  started,  like  royal  proclamations,  with  the 
important  name,  A.  Gambol,  in  a  line  by  itself,  and  then 
proceeded  to  enlighten  and  entertain. 

On  first  entering  one  read  the  simple  statement:  "A. 
Gambol.  Hair  Specialist.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Ex- 
tensive Connection.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed."  His  eye 
would  then  fall  on  the  second  card:  "A.  Gambol.  Court 
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Barber.  Antiseptic  Shaving.  Prompt  Attention.  No 
Waiting.    Cleanliness  and  Courtesy." 

Having  read  these  assurances  the  visitor  would  then 
pass  on  to  "A.  Gambol.  Tonsorial  Artist.  Ladies'  Own 
Combings  Made  Up.  Hairdressing  and  Arranging  in 
Latest  Modes";  and  having  reached  the  counter  by  this 
time  he  would  be  faced  by  "  A.  Gambol.  Perruquier.  Wigs 
of  Every  Description.  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  in  All  its 
Branches." 

These  important  announcements  were  supplemented  by 
smaller  cards  inscribed  "  Manicuring,"  "  Chiropody," 
"  Electrolysis,"  "  Transformations,"  "  Face  Massage,"  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Gambol  suited  the  shop,  being  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  in  nervous  or  shy  customers.  He  was  a  large 
man  of  middle  age  ;  a  bland  man,  with  smooth  hair,  a 
smooth  voice,  well-kept,  big  hands  that  he  had  a  trick  of 
waving,  like  flappers,  to  mildly  emphasize  his  remarks,  and 
a  business  manner  that  combined,  contradictory  as  it  may 
sound,  patronage  with  servility.  Mr.  Gambol's  over- 
weening conceit  was  only  equalled  by  his  reverence  for 
superiors,  not  necessarily  intellectual  or  moral  superiors — 
he  did  not  believe  in  their  existence — but  people  who  had 
more  money  in  their  pockets,  better  clothes  on  their  backs, 
or  servants  to  wait  upon  them. 

The  house,  under  his  sister's  management,  was  as  neat 
and  clean  as  the  shop.  Miss  Gambol  and  a  general  servant 
devoted  their  lives  to  its  care  ;  the  other  members  of  the 
hairdresser's  family  being  his  son  of  fourteen  and  twin 
daughters  a  couple  of  years  younger. 

Such  was  the  household  of  which  Miss  Pearl  Henning 
was  giving  Felix  Christie  a  glowing  account  as  they  walked 
across  Kensington  Gardens  to  Bayswater.  Christie's  offer 
to  escort  the  young  lady,  diffidently  and  nervously  made, 
had  been  most  graciously  accepted. 

Pearl  quite  forgot  the  disparaging  remarks  she  had  made 
on  her  friends  earlier  in  the  afternoon  when  she  was  talking 
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to  Ettie  Boscombe,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  she 
was  fondly  attached  to  the  whole  of  the  hairdresser's 
family. 

Christie  said  little ;  firstly,  because  his  companion  pre- 
ferred her  own  conversation  to  anybody  else's ;  and 
secondly,  because  he  was  too  happy  to  express  himself  in 
commonplace  words. 

When  Miss  Gambol,  from  her  post  at  the  shop-door,  saw 
them  approaching  she  experienced  the  sensation  described 
by  ladies  of  her  type  as  "  quite  a  turn."  A  second  glance 
at  Pearl's  companion  allayed  her  fears.  He  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  mental  picture  she  had  formed  of  the 
desperate  young  Thompson. 

She  threw  open  the  glass  door  and  welcomed  the  truant 
with  open  arms. 

Pearl  returned  her  kisses  with  unusual  effusion — "  How 
sweet,  how  tender  she  is  to  the  odd  little  button-eyed 
woman  !  "  thought  the  young  man — and  introduced  her 
escort.  The  master  of  the  house  then  advanced,  rubbing 
his  hands,  to  be  presented. 

"  My  sister  thought  you  had  deserted  us  for  good,  Miss 
Margrit,"  said  Mr.  Gambol. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  for  bad,  not  for  good  !  "  laughed 
the  girl,  and  she  again  kissed  her  hostess's  cherry  cheek. 

"  Won't  you  step  upstairs  and  rest  yourself  after  your 
walk,  Mr.  Christophers  ?  "  asked  Miss  Gambol. 

Christie  would  gladly  have  stepped  on  to  the  roof  or  into 
the  cellar  to  prolong  his  time  with  Pearl,  so  he  thankfully 
accepted  the  invitation. 

The  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  was  a  heavily 
furnished,  profusely  ornamented  apartment.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  shiny  landscapes,  enlarged  photographs 
of  the  family,  and  bird's-eye  views  of  Hastings,  Brighton, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  mementoes  of  summer  holidays.  On 
the  mantelpiece  was  a  perfect  Noah's  Ark  of  china  animals, 
many  of  them  represented  as  employed  in  impossible 
occupations,  such  as  dogs  playing  at  cricket,  cats  drawing 
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water  out  of  a  well,  or  pigs  swinging  on  a  gate,  which 
afforded  continual  amusement  for  Miss  Gambol. 

The  corners  of  the  piano  were  draped  with  squares  of 
different-coloured  silk,  edged  with  lace.  The  floor  was 
thickly  carpeted  and  dotted  with  little  sheepskin  mats, 
dyed  green  or  magenta.  Long  white  curtains  hung  at  the 
bolted  windows,  while  the  fireplace  was  adorned  with  shells, 
and  a  quantity  of  crinkled  paper,  like  a  pink  waterfall, 
flowed  down  the  chimney  on  to  the  hearth. 

Pearl  took  off  her  hat  and  pulled  the  thick  plait  of  her 
hair  over  one  shoulder  to  re  tie  the  ribbon.  Then  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  holding  the  hat  on  her  knee,  with  her  fair 
head  against  the  cushion  behind  her. 

Flushed  by  her  walk  in  the  wind,  and  excited  by  the 
admiring  eyes  she  knew  were  bent  upon  her,  the  girl  looked 
positively  radiant. 

"  How  did  you  find  poor  Mrs.  Boscombe,  Pearl  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Gambol. 

"  As  well  as  ever,"  she  replied. 

"  As  well  as  ever  ?  "   repeated  her  hostess.    "  Why, 
she's  a  perfect  martyr  to  ill-health/' 
"  To  laziness,"  observed  Pearl. 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Gambol. 
"  Mrs.  Boscombe  is  a  great  sufferer.  Perhaps  you  won't 
hardly  credit  it,  Mr.  Christophers,  but  Mrs.  Boscombe's 
ankles  are  as  big  round  as  this  (holding  her  hands  about 
a  foot  apart),  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

Poor  Christie,  aware  of  the  merry  gaze  of  Pearl,  could 
only  murmur  feebly  that  it  was  too  bad. 

"  If  you  don't  take  any  exercise,  of  course  you  must 
suffer  for  it,"  said  Pearl,  glancing  down  at  her  own  pretty 
feet  and  ankles.  "  I've  said  that  to  Ettie  a  dozen  times. 
She  ought  to  stir  her  mother  up.  But  then  I'm  not  lazy 
myself,  so  I  suppose  I  don't  understand  its  temptations." 

"A  rational  amount  of  exercise  is  beneficial  for  every- 
body," put  in  Mr.  Gambol,  who  was  sitting  in  the  most 
comfortable  chair ;  "  but  I've  no  faith  in  too  much  of  it. 
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It  is  most  injudicious  to  overwork  the  heart,  for  instance, 
or  tax  the  respiratory  organs  beyond  their  normal  action." 

It  occurred  to  Christie,  in  the  minute  that  his  eyes  rested 
on  Mr.  Gambol's  round,  shining  forehead,  that  his  host  was 
a  pompous,  ignorant,  unpleasant  jackass.  He  rarely  made 
up  his  mind  so  quickly  about  a  man,  and  modified  this 
unflattering  opinion  in  afterthought,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  it  was  his  first  impression  of  Mr.  Albert  Gambol. 

"  I  don't  think  it  hurts  anybody  to  get  out  of  breath," 
said  Pearl,  in  reply  to  her  host's  remarks. 

"  I  said,  tax  the  respiratory  organs  beyond  their  normal 
action,"  he  repeated  impressively.  "  When  a  person  gets 
out  of  breath,  as  you  call  it,  it  is  Nature's  warning  that  too 
much  strain  is  being  put  upon  the  heart." 

"  It  is  generally  indigestion,"  said  Christie,  bluntly. 

"  Exactly  ;  but  what  is  indigestion  ?  "  questioned  Mr. 
Gambol,  like  a  schoolmaster  turning  from  one  pupil  to 
another.  "  Indigestion  is  the  result  of  undigested  food. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  consequence  of  partaking  of 
unsuitable  food  in  insufficient  quantities." 

"  Or  in  over- sufficient  quantities,"  suggested  Christie. 

"  No  !  There  you  are  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Gambol.  "  If 
our  food  is  wholesome,  plain,  and  well  cooked,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  healthy  person  to  eat  too  much." 

Christie  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  Pearl  laughed.  Mr. 
Gambol  continued  his  instructive  remarks. 

"  When  I  say  plain,  wholesome,  and  well-cooked  food, 
I  don't  mean  the  foreign  messes  and  spirituous  liquors  in 
which  so  many  young  men  indulge  " — here  he  looked 
severely  at  the  only  young  man  in  the  room — "  but  I 
allude  to  the  good  roast  beef  of  old  England,  the  fine- 
flavoured  mutton,  and  the  best  pork.  That  is  the  plain  fare, 
washed  down  with  pure  beer  from  Kentish  hops,  that  has 
made  us  what  we  are  !  That  is  what  has  made  us  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  nations  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Gambol,  who  was  rarely  so  eloquent,  looked  at  his 
sister,  sure  of  her  admiring  approval  of  his  patriotic  senti 
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ments.  She  struck  the  expected  feminine  note  of  finale, 
the  soft  chord,  as  it  were,  of  domestic  concurrence. 

"  I  always  believe  in  meat  and  vegetables,  with  a  plain 
pudding  to  follow,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Gambol  smiled.  Puddings  are  but  trifling  matters, 
we  know,  but  not  unpleasant  in  recollection. 

"  I  should  be  quite  happy  to  live  on  fruit  and  ices  and 
sponge  cake,"  said  Pearl. 

The  infatuated  Christie  smiled  at  her,  instantly  picturing 
the  lovely  girl  in  the  wild  Canadian  woods  he  remembered 
so  well,  gathering  flowers  and  luscious  berries. 

"  You  should  never  eat  uncooked  fruit  in  any  quantity, 
Miss  Margrit,"  he  heard  Mr.  Gambol  say  solemnly  ;  "for 
you  will  find  it  spoils  your  taste  for  wine." 

"I  never  drink  any  wine,"  said  Pearl. 

"  Time  enough  !  Time  enough  !  "  murmured  Mr.  Gam- 
bol, smiling  at  her  too  under  his  bland  eyelids. 

Miss  Gambol,  knowing  that  her  strong  views  on  total 
abstinence  were  distasteful  to  her  brother,  wisely  relapsed 
into  silence.  Pearl  closed  her  eyes,  plaintively  weary, 
leaning  back  against  her  cushion. 

Christie  felt  that  he  was  expected  to  go,  and  could  think 
of  no  excuse  in  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  to  remain. 

Pearl  offered  to  see  him  out,  so  they  went  downstairs 
alone  to  the  side-door  of  the  house. 

"  When  may  I  see  you  again  ?  "  he  said,  holding  her 
hand  much  longer  than  was  necessary. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  she  replied,  apparently  un- 
conscious of  the  fact. 

"  May  I  see  you  to-morrow  ?  No  ?  Then  next  week  ?  " 
said  Christie. 

She  laughed  and  cast  a  lightning  glance  up  the  staircase. 
They  were  unobserved. 

"  Very  well !  Next  week,  Mr.  Christie." 

"  May  I  call  upon  you  ?   Here  ?  " 

She  pondered  seriously  for  a  few  seconds,  then  laughed 
again  and  nodded. 
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"  Yes — once.    Good-bye  !  " 

She  opened  the  door  and  he  went  out,  but  stopped,  hat 
in  hand,  looking  at  her  framed  in  the  doorway. 

"  This  has  been  the  most  wonderful  day  of  my  life  !  " . 
he  said  quickly.    "  Good-b}^  !  " 

She  did  not  move,  silenced  by  his  expression,  but  directly 
he  had  gone  she  ran  upstairs  with  a  light  step,  curiously 
elated  and  triumphant,  singing  the  chorus  of  a  music-hall 
song. 


CHAPTER  XII 


FATAL  INFATUATION 

THERE  are  many  circles  in  the  heaven  that  we  call 
Illusion,  and  they  all  radiate  into  one  another. 
When  first  Felix  Christie  met  the  girl  named  Pearl 
Henning  he  saw  her  as  alone  in  this  imaginary  heaven, 
filling  it  with  her  beauty  and  charm  ;  satisfying,  by  her 
mere  existence,  his  desire  for  all  that  was  lovely,  and 
realizing  his  belief  in  the  perfection  of  a  human  being. 

In  a  very  little  while  he  understood  her  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  to  understand  the  woman  he  loves. 
She  no  longer  bewildered  or  amazed  him. 
He  hoped — eternal  hope,  eternal  disappointment — to 
mould  her  character  to  his  own,  not  in  any  presumptuous 
or  vain  spirit,  but  in  his  fond  desire  to  make  her  more  happy, 
to  show  her  a  better  world  than  she  had  ever  known,  the 
world  of  thought  and  imagination,  and  to  awaken  the  soul 
that  he  believed  must  dwell  in  so  fair  a  temple. 

It  takes  many  men  years  of  married  life  to  discover  a 
truth  that  dawned  upon  Christie  before  he  had  known 
Pearl  Henning  six  months — that  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
fluence, against  their  will,  the  tastes  and  disposition  of  a 
man  or  woman. 

Pearl  made  a  few  attempts  to  adapt  herself  to  her  new 
friend,  little  suspecting  her  utter  failure. 

At  first  she  was  pained,  but  soon  grateful,  at  the  change 
in  his  manner  after  a  few  weeks  of  almost  daily  companion- 
ship. He  no  longer  bothered  her  with  serious  talk ;  he  left 
off  describing  his  work — it  bored  her  and  she  never  knew 
what  to  say — and  he  did  not  offer  to  lend  her  any  more 
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of  the  cheaply  bound,  uninteresting  books  that  he  prized 
so  highly. 

She  was  shocked  on  learning  the  small  amount  of  his 
salary,  and  roundly  abused  the  unfortunate  editor  of  the 
dying  "  Hammersmith  Society."  Christie's  attitude  to- 
wards money  moved  the  whole  Gambol  family  to  mirth, 
and  Pearl  to  indignation. 

" 1  don't  want  to  be  rich,"  was  the  casual  remark, 
thoughtlessly  uttered,  that  caused  a  storm  in  a  teacup. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon.  Christie  had  called,  by  ap- 
pointment, to  take  Miss  Henning  for  a  walk,  but  Miss 
Gambol,  opening  the  door,  insisted  on  conveying  him  to 
the  heavily  furnished  drawing-room. 

Pearl  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  reading  the  literary 
supplement  of  one  of  the  Buckley  papers,  and  greeted  him 
with  well-feigned  surprise. 

"  Quite  a  stranger  !  "  said  the  hospitable  Mr.  Gambol. 

Christie  stared  at  them. 

"  You  expected  me,  didn't  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  thought 
I  was  invited.  I  understood  from  Miss  Henning  " 

"  Please  don't  say  that  you  understood  anything  from 
me,  Mr.  Christie,"  interrupted  the  girl,  and  she  smiled  ex- 
pressively, pouting  her  lips. 

He  saw  that  she  wished  him  for  some  reason  not  to 
mention  the  appointment,  so  promptly  changed  the  subject. 

"I  see  that  you  patronize  a  Buckley  journal,"  he  said, 
sitting  down  beside  her  and  touching  the  paper  in  her 
hand.  "  I've  heard  all  about  these  '  literary  supplements  ' 
from  a  man  I  know  named  Millidew.  He  works  for  the 
Buckley  firm." 

"  Does  he  write  stories  ?  "  asked  Pearl. 

"  No,  he  scribbles  with  the  pencil  instead  of  the  pen," 
replied  Christie,  making  her  blush  by  the  frank  admiration 
and  happiness  in  his  eyes. 

"  Fine  Art  is  a  lucrative  profession  if  you  can  hit  the  ■ 
public  taste,"  observed  Mr.  Gambol. 

"  Think  what  a  man  can  earn  who  models  anything  like 
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this  !  "  added  his  sister,  displaying  her  latest  purchase,  a 
hideous  white  china  pug-dog,  dotted  with  pink  rosebuds. 

"  Isn't  he  sweet  ?  "  exclaimed  Pearly  kissing  the  im- 
possible pug. 

"  I  can't  see  the  object  of  grafting  roses  on  his  skin,'* 
said  Christie. 

"  There's  such  a  thing  as  literary  licence,"  said  Mr. 
Gambol.  "  I  suppose  the  same  thing  applies  to  Art, 
which  explains  the  pink  rosebuds." 

"  It's  as  foolish  as  making  a  wig  with  golden  curls  in 
front  and  black  ringlets  behind,"  said  Christie ;  "or  dyeing 
one  side  of  a  man's  whiskers  blonde  and  the  other  side 
magenta." 

Mr.  Gambol  frowned  severely.  He  disapproved  of  light 
handling  of  serious  subjects. 

"  What  does  it  matter  whether  it's  like  a  dog  or  not,  so 
long  as  it's  pretty  and  people  buy  it  ?  "  said  Pearl,  re- 
turning to  the  subject  of  the  china  pug. 

"  But  it's  such  a  ridiculous  way  to  make  money,"  pro- 
tested Christie. 

"  I  say  again,  that  doesn't  matter,"  rejoined  Pearl. 
"  The  great  thing  in  this  world  is  to  make  it — make  it !  " 

She  kissed  the  pug  once  more  and  looked  bewitching, 
but  her  voice  was  hard  and  determined.  It  was  then  that 
Christie  ventured  on  the  speech  that  ended  with  the  words, 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  rich." 

Mr.  Gambol  talked  to  him  sternly,  for  a  young  man  who 
could  make  a  joke  about  a  wig  of  different-coloured  hair, 
or  hint  at  the  enormity  of  dyeing  a  gentleman's  whiskers 
magenta,  was  in  a  mental  condition,  to  quote  the  tonsorial 
artist's  own  words,  "  bordering  on  the  confines  of  the 
vicious  or  feeble-minded." 

Miss  Gambol  supported  her  brother's  arguments.  Son 
Gambol  and  the  twins  asked  indignantly,  without  pausing 
for  a  reply,  if  Mr.  Christie  lived  in  the  workhouse  and 
wanted  everybody  to  be  dirty  tramps. 

Christie  stoutly  defended  his  thoughtless  remark,  fired 
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to  eloquence  by  the  peculiar  expression  on  Pearl's 
face. 

She  watched  him  earnestly — he  thought,  proudly  ;  but 
her  lips,  usually  open,  were  pressed  together  into  a  thin 
line  that  spoilt  their  beauty,  and,  after  a  while,  her  eyelids 
drooped  and  she  became  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts. 

When  they  were  alone  together  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
tea,  he  begged  her  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  go  out. 

"  Not  to-day,  '  John  Tompkins,'  thank  you  !  "  she 
answered  coldly. 

"  Why  John  Tompkins  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"  Because  you  remind  me  of  a  piece  of  poetry  we  learned 
at  home  when  we  were  children,"  said  Pearl.    "It  began — 

"  1  Honest  John  Tompkins  was  a  hedger  and  ditcher, 
Who,  though  he  was  poor,  didn't  wish  to  be  richer  ! '  " 

"  You  mustn't  take  me  too  seriously,  Pearl." 

"  I  don't  take  you  seriously." 

"  Of  course  I  mean  to  get  rich,  for  your  sake." 

"  You  !  "  said  Pearl  scornfully.  "  I'm  afraid  I  haven't 
much  faith  in  pens  and  ink." 

"  It  isn't  necessary,"  said  Christie,  and  he  suddenly 
caught  her  by  the  shoulders  and  held  her  firmly.  "  Have 
you  faith  in  the  man  ?  " 

She  laughed  and  curved  her  pretty  throat  to  one  side, 
making  no  effort  for  freedom. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
"  How  lovely  you  are  !  You  angel !  " 

He  relaxed  his  hold  and  folded  his  arms  over  his  chest, 
as  if  he  hardly  dared  to  touch  her. 

She  instantly  moved  away,  laughing  and  still  curving 
her  throat  from  side  to  side,  like  a  bird  making  ready  to 
preen. 

"  You're  only  an  honest  John  Tompkins,  but  I  think  I'll 
go  out  with  you,  after  all,"  she  said. 

"  You  angel !  "  exclaimed  Christie  for  the  second  time. 
They  usually  walked  in  Kensington  Gardens,  but  Pearl 
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was  always  anxious,  if  she  could  spare  time,  to  go  to  see 
Ettie  Boscombe. 

She  liked  the  Mus  Doc,  and  poor  Mrs.  Poole,  who 
flattered  her,  and  enjoyed  Mrs.  Boscombe's  small  gossip 
and  scandal,  that  Christie  and  Ettie  unconsciously  checked 
by  their  mere  presence. 

She  had  yet  another  admirer  in  the  dingy  house  in 
Waterloo  Road — a  somewhat  ludicrous  admirer,  it  is  true, 
but  still  a  man — no  other  than  Professor  Wiggins,  of  the 
Borough. 

Christie's  old  friend  had  tired  of  colonial  life,  saved  and 
borrowed  enough  money  to  bring  him  back  to  his  native 
shores,  and  was  happily  settled  in  the  top  floor  back. 

"  First  we  had  a  genus  of  the  fiddle  in  Mr.  Christie,"  said 
the  Mus  Doc  ;  "  and  now  we've  got  a  genus  of  the  piano- 
forte." 

Wiggins  had  greeted  his  First  Violin  of  the  old  days  with 
effusive  affection,  and  literally  wept  over  the  story  of  the 
overworked  arm.  He  gave  a  characteristic  account  of 
Christie's  friends  in  the  little  town  of  Mapleville,  assuring 
him  that  old  Monsieur  Batiste  was  as  frisky  as  a  lamb 
and  Mrs.  Christie  as  blooming  as  a  rose. 

Professor  Wiggins  raved  over  Pearl  from  the  day  of 
their  introduction,  and  Pearl,  to  Ettie's  unspeakable 
amazement,  seemed  to  be  flattered  and  to  enjoy  his  society. 
She  remonstrated  with  her  friend. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  Professor  Wiggins,  even 
though  he  is  an  absurd  little  man,  to  encourage  him,  dear," 
said  Ettie. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  answered  Pearl, 
opening  her  wide  eyes  a  little  wider. 

"  Oh,  Pearl,  don't  be  so  innocent !  We're  all  alone  !  " 
exclaimed  Ettie. 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other  gravely  for  a  second, 
then  they  exchanged  the  smile  of  feminine  freemasonry. 

"  No,  but  honestly,  I  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  little 
WTiggins,"  said  Pearl  indignantly,  as  if  her  friend  had 
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spoken  again.  "  I  hope  I've  got  better  taste  than  to  like 
that  ugly  little  wretch." 

"  Then  why  do  you  flirt  with  him  ?  "  asked  Ettie 
bluntly. 

M  '  Pour  ft  assy  le  tomft  ! '  "  replied  Pearl,  quoting  Mr. 
Gambol. 

"  It  isn't  right,  Pearl,"  began  Ettie,  trying  to  be  severe. 

"  You  said  that  just  like  Chris  !  "  interrupted  her  friend. 
"That's  the  way  he  speaks  when  he's  in  an  instructive 
mood.  How  he  can  talk  !  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  would 
you,  to  see  him  in  a  drawing-room  ?  Miss  Gambol  doesn't 
think  he's  got  any  conversation.  I'm  quite  ashamed  of 
him  sometimes,  sitting  there  without  opening  his  mouth, 
just  because  Mr.  Gambol  doesn't  agree  with  all  his  mad 
ideas." 

"  Chris  is  never  sullen,"  said  Ettie. 

"  Not  exactly  sullen,"  Pearl  argued,  "  but  what  I  call 
stuck  up.  Too  proud  to  make  himself  agreeable.  Of 
course  he's  got  nice  manners.  He  opens  the  door  for  you, 
and  takes  off  his  hat,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  Mr. 
Gambol  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  that  Chris 
ought  to  be  more  affable,  considering  his  monetary  position." 

"  I  can't  see  what  his  monetary  position  has  to  do  with 
his  affability,"  said  Ettie,  smiling. 

"  Can't  you  ?  Well,  a  young  fellow  without  any  fortune 
or  prospects  ought  to  conciliate  a  man  like  Mr.  Gambol, 
for  instance,  but  I  don't  believe  that  Chris  cares  a  hang 
for  his  good  opinion.  He  pretends  to  be  indifferent  to 
wealth  and  position,  but  he  can  run  after  rich  people  fast 
enough  when  it  suits  him." 

"  Oh,  Pearl  1  "  said  Ettie. 

"  Well,  look  at  that  violinist,  Martelli,  he  makes  such  a 
fuss  about,"  urged  Pearl.  "  I'm  sure  he's  awfully  rich, 
and  I  believe  Chris  would  tie  up  his  boots  for  him  !  He's 
so  inconsistent.  Ned  Millidew  could  get  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Buckley,  the  man  who  owns  all  the  newspapers 
in  London— well,  neapjy  all  of  'em — but  Chris  says  he 
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doesn't  want  it.  Doesn't  want  it !  Mr.  Buckley  !  Why, 
he  ought  to  be  ready  to  creep  there  on  his  hands  and  knees.' ' 

This  was  news  to  Ettie  Boscombe.  At  the  first  oppor- 
tunity she  questioned  Christie  about  the  introduction  to 
the  great  pressman. 

11  Yes,  it's  quite  true,"  said  Christie.  "  Ned  has  made 
friends  with  him  lately.  I  could  probably  get  a  job. 
Perhaps  I'm  wrong  to  hesitate — Pearl  can't  understand 
it,  Ettie — but  I  positively  dread  the  Buckley  wheel." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Buckley  wheel  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  great  organization  that  Mr.  Charles  Buckley 
manages  so  ably,"  he  replied.  "  I  always  think  of  it  as  a 
huge,  spiked  wheel,  perpetually  whirling  and  flinging  out 
endless  newspapers  to  all  parts  of  London,  some  of  them 
wide  sheets,  some  of  them  little  gossipy  notes,  but  all  inky 
and  many  splashed  with  gall.  The  wheel  never  stops,  for 
it  is  oiled  with  brains  and  energy,  and  on  the  tip  of  every 
spike,  pushing  off  the  bits  of  paper,  is  a  man  or  a  woman, 
with  crowds  of  other  men  and  women  close  behind  them. 
Liquid  gold  oozes  out  of  the  whole  machine,  but  the  un- 
fortunate people  on  the  spikes  only  get  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  as  the  stream  runs  down  into  the  Buckley  coffers 
underneath." 

"  Why  don't  you  try  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel, 
making  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  own  work  ?  "  said 
Ettie,  laughing. 

"  Impossible  !  When  a  man  is  flung  on  to  the  thing  and 
has  the  good  luck  to  be  caught,  his  originality  only  goes 
to  lubricate  the  wheel.  I  don't  say  the  position  is  without 
its  advantages.  He  soon  grows  accustomed  to  the  whirl 
of  the  wheel  and  he  is  always  sure  of  his  bread.  That's 
the  point  that  appeals  to  Pearl.  She  thinks  I'm  a  fool  to 
trust  to  my  pen.  Everything  she  says  is  so  true  !  I've  had 
no  training,  and  Buckley's  could  give  it  to  me.  I've  already 
made  a  failure  of  one  career.  I  can  only  write  about 
commonplace  things.  Advise  me,  Ettie  !  Tell  me  what 
to  do.    You're  always  right." 
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She  did  not  answer  for  a  few  seconds,  but  sat  immovable, 
her  eyes  on  his  face,  with  the  sweet  serenity  he  knew  so 
well.  It  had  grown  out  of  the  day  when  he  first  gave  her 
his  confidence. 

"  Dear  Felix,"  she  said  very  quietly,  "  will  you  forgive 
me  if  I  ask  you  a  serious  question  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes." 

He  guessed  what  she  wanted  to  say,  but  he  little  knew 
what  an  effort  the  words  cost. 

"  No  one  could  see  you  and  Pearl  together  without  " 

she  hesitated,  paused,  and  began  the  sentence  again.  "  I 
know  that  Pearl  is  very  lovely  and  very  sweet,  but  fc>r 
you — for  you,  Felix  !  Is  it  too  late  to  think  of  the 
future,  for  both  your  sakes  ?  For  hers,  as  well  as 
yours  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  and  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  room. 

Ettie  leaned  back  in  her  chair  as  if  she  were  very  tired. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  sat  down  again  beside  her. 

"  It  is  too  late  I"  he  said.  "  I  love  her  too  much.  I 
love  her  with  all  my  soul.  She  is  going  to  marry  me.  You 
mustn't  speak  of  it  yet  to  anybody.  She  plays  with 
me,  fast  and  loose,  Ettie,  but  she  has  promised  to 
marry  me." 

There  was  no  surprise  in  Ettie's  face,  but  he  did  not  heed 
her.   He  rose  again  and  paced  the  floor. 

"  What  a  traitor  I  am  to  listen  to  any  inner  voice  that 
doesn't  tell  me  I  am  the  most  fortunate  of  men  !  "  he  burst 
out.  "I  am  always  unworthy  of  my  Pearl,  but  when  this 
doubt — this  misery — seizes  me,  I  deserve  to  be  shot ! 
Ettie  !  Ettie  !  Why  can't  I  be  happy,  supremely  happy, 
like  any  other  fellow  when  the  girl  he  loves  confesses  that 
she  loves  him  ?  " 

"  I  expected  that  you  would  be  supremely  happy,"  she 
answered. 

"  I  am— when  Pearl  is  with  me,"  he  said.  "  But  directly 
she  goes  away  I  am  simply  wretched.   I  doubt  myself.  I 
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doubt  her.  I  doubt  my  own  love.  I  must  have  her  always, 
or  never  !   I  can't  live  without  her." 

He  stopped  abruptly  beside  Ettie's  chair,  stooping  over 
her. 

"  Forgive  me,  Ettie  !  I'm  raving  like  a  madman — no, 
like  a  lover,  it's  the  same  thing.  Now  you  see,  don't  you, 
how  such  a  trifle  as  an  introduction  to  Buckley  may  affect 
my  future  ?  You  know  that  I've  sold  all  my  little  char- 
acter sketches  and  half  a  dozen  short  stories,  but  I  can 
hardly  make  enough  money  to  buy  Pearl's  gloves." 

"  I  see  that  you  will  ultimately  take  the  introduction 
and  accept  any  work  in  the  Buckley  wheel  that  he  can  be 
induced  to  give  you,"  said  Ettie. 

"  There's  a  cruel  tone  of  finality  about  that,"  said 
Christie.    "  You  give  me  Pearl's  advice  in  other  words." 

"  Because  you  will  only  take  Pearl's  advice,  not  mine." 

She  spoke  the  truth. 

On  the  following  day,  with  Millidew's  card  for  his  "  Open 
Sesame,"  Felix  Christie  turned  his  steps  towards,  not  the 
cave  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  but  the  premises  of  Buckley 
and  Company,  Limited. 

He  found  Buckley's  in  one  of  those  old  streets  whose 
very  names  are  reminiscent  of  ancient  days,  and  incon- 
gruous in  our  modern  city. 

A  huge  block  of  grey  stone  buildings,  with  its  rows  of 
bare  windows  and  small,  prison-like  doors,  gave  Christie 
an  impression  of  dull,  uninteresting  toil.  The  single  word 
"  Buckley's  "  appeared  in  gigantic  gold  letters  on  the  walls, 
and,  diminutive  in  size,  on  the  lower  windows  of  the  houses. 

There  was  a  small  office  at  the  end  of  the  yard  which  led 
to  Buckley's,  labelled  "  Inquiries,"  in  which  a  thin,  melan- 
choly man,  with  the  magic  word  on  his  coat-collar,  was 
reading  a  Buckley  evening  paper,  and  stared  at  Christie 
for  several  seconds  before  answering  his  questions. 

It  occurred  to  the  caller  that  he  looked  like  a  literary 
genius,  run  to  seed,  who  perchance  had  mocked  at  the 
great  firm  in  his  youth  and  was  condemned  in  consequence 
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to  eternal  imprisonment  in  a  glass  case,  reading  the  same 
extra  special  edition  of  Buckley's  evening  paper  for  ever 
more. 

Finding  that  Christie  did  not  shrivel  under  his  gaze — 
apparently  not  realizing  the  enormity  of  asking  for  Mr. 
Buckley  without  an  appointment — the  melancholy  man 
slowly  pointed  with  his  thumb  towards  the  first  door  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  courtyard. 

He  leaned  out  of  his  little  prison,  when  Christie  boldly 
walked  on,  looking  after  him,  as  if  he  expected  a  thunder- 
bolt to  be  hurled  from  an  upper  window  at  the  presump- 
tuous stranger. 

Inside  the  door  indicated  by  the  thin,  melancholy  man 
was  a  similar  cage  to  his  own,  but  occupied  by  a  very  stout 
man,  also  labelled  "  Buckley's  "  on  the  collar. 

"  Mr.  Buckley  isn't  in  town,"  he  said,  to  Christie's  great 
disappointment.  "I  suppose  you'd  like  to  see  Mr.  Fer- 
guson ?  " 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Ferguson  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

The  expression  of  mingled  surprise  and  horror  at  the 
ignorance  displayed  by  such  a  question,  which  he  had 
already  seen  on  the  face  of  the  man  outside,  was  repro- 
duced at  these  words  on  the  face  of  the  man  inside. 

"  Don't  know  Mr.  Ferguson  ?  "  he  said.  "  Why,  he's 
Mr.  Buckley's  manager." 

"  Then  I'll  see  him,  by  all  means." 

Millidew's  card,  introducing  Mr.  Felix  Christie,  was 
accordingly  sent  in  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  Christie  en- 
deavoured to  beguile  the  nervous  minutes  of  waiting  by 
talk  with  the  doorkeeper. 

"  Fine  afternoon,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Fine  ?  "  repeated  the  doorkeeper,  who  looked,  in  his 
little  office,  like  a  fat  spider  who  had  spun  himself  too 
small  a  web.    "  It's  too  windy  to  suit  me." 

"  But  it's  bright  and  sunny,"  observed  the  other. 

The  doorkeeper  thought  it  over  before  replying. 

"  Too  sunny  for  my  taste." 
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"  At  all  events,  it's  seasonable  !  "  said  Christie  despe- 
rately. 

"  Ah  !  That's  all  that  can  be  said  for  it,"  rejoined  the 
doorkeeper. 

The  boy  who  had  taken  in  the  card  returned,  at  this 
minute  of  deadlock  in  the  conversation,  with  a  request  to 
the  visitor  to  "  step  this  way." 

The  way  took  many  steps,  upstairs  and  along  passages, 
ending  at  a  door  with  "  Mr.  Alexander  Ferguson,  Private," 
printed  in  white  paint  in  the  centre. 

The  boy  tapped,  a  voice  within  growled,  and  Christie 
entered. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small,  uncomfortable  room, 
crowded  with  heavy  office  furniture,  the  light  of  a  dull 
window,  overlooking  other  dull  windows,  partially  blocked 
out  by  a  big,  roller-top  desk.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
original  drawings,  including  some  of  Millidew's  early  efforts, 
their  effect  spoilt  by  a  huge  poster,  hot  from  the  press, 
that  proclaimed  in  flaming  red  letters  Buckley's  latest  One 
Thousand  Pounds  Prize. 

There  were  newspapers  and  books  everywhere,  as  if 
somebody  had  opened  the  door  and  flung  them  in  hap- 
hazard. Christie  observed  all  these  things  in  the  minute 
of  his  entrance.  Then  he  saw  that  there  were  two  men  in 
the  room,  evidently  engaged  in  very  interesting  conver- 
sation. 

One  of  them,  who  was  seated  at  the  desk,  he  identified 
as  Mr.  Alexander  Ferguson,  for  his  appearance  was  as 
Scotch  as  his  name.  A  lank,  sandy  man,  this  Aberdonian, 
with  high  cheek-bones,  good,  shrewd,  grey  eyes,  a  big  nose, 
and  straggling  moustache ;  a  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty, 
dressed  in  a  rough  tweed  suit,  with  a  faded  flower  in  his 
buttonhole. 

His  companion,  who  was  leaning  an  elbow  on  the  top  of 
the  writing-desk  and  held  a  cigarette  between  his  gloved 
fingers,  was  a  young  fellow  of  about  Christie's  own  age,  a 
Piccadilly  man,  who  suggested  a  Dana  Gibson  drawing 
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without  its  exaggeration,  as  faultless  in  grooming  as  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  careless. 

They  were  both  laughing  as  Christie  entered,  but  checked, 
their  mirth  and  looked  at  him,  the  Scotchman's  good 
humour  changing  to  a  somewhat  dour  expression,  but  the 
younger  man  still  showing  his  white  teeth  in  an  amused 
smile. 

"  Mr.  Ferguson  ?  "  said  Christie,  advancing  to  the 
desk. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  Mr.  Buckley's  manager,  as  if 
he  acknowledged  the  fact  grudgingly  and  might  see  fit  to 
deny  it  later  on. 

The  Piccadilly  young  man,  who  mistook  the  natural 
diffidence  of  the  stranger  for  nervousness,  took  up  a  news- 
paper and  began  to  read,  courteously  oblivious  of  the 
interview,  but  he  still  remained  leaning  on  the  top  of 
the  desk  and  smoking. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  "  Ferguson,  who  had 

mislaid  Millidew's  card,  searched  for  it  vaguely  among  the 
letters  and  memoranda  before  him. 

"  Christie,"  said  the  caller,  supplying  the  lost,  name. 

"  Mr.  Christie — what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  repeated. 
■  There  were  many  things  in  the  room  to  discourage  and 
alarm  the  literary  beginner :  an  open  drawer  in  the  desk, 
for  instance,  vomiting  letters  and  ticketed  in  painfully 
plain  handwriting,  "  Applications  for  Employment "  ; 
Mr.  Ferguson's  habit  of  looking  at  the  ceiling  and  the  door 
alternately,  as  if  he  were  going  to  fly  or  run  away ;  the 
ticking  of  a  clock,  half  hidden  on  the  mantelpiece,  that 
seemed  to  say  the  words,  "  Be  quick — be  quick — be 
quick  !  "  in  endless  repetition  ;  but  Christie  was  wholly 
undaunted. 

He  felt  himself  at  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  and  asked,  in 
his  quiet,  cool,  Canadian  inexperience,  for  one  of  the  many 
gifts  of  fortune  it  was  in  the  power  of  Buckley's  to  bestow. 

"  But  we  don't  require  unlimited  editors,  sub-editors, 
authors,  and  journalists  !  "  said  Mr.  Ferguson.    "  I  know 
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nothing  of  your  capacity  for  any  of  these  posts,  even  if  I 
had  one  to  offer,  Mr.  Christie." 

His  voice  was  soft  and  monotonous,  still  retaining  the 
inflexion  of  his  youth,  in  spite  of  twenty-five  years  as  a 
London  journalist.  Now  and  again  he  made  effective  use 
of  a  Scotch  expression. 

He  stared  at  the  visitor  very  much  as  the  outside  and 
inside  doorkeepers  had  stared  at  him  downstairs. 

Christie  asked  for  a  trial — an  opportunity — he  spoke 
more  quickly  and  fluently,  pricked  by  the  Scotchman's 
indifference. 

"  Buckley's  is  the  place  for  new  men — everybody  tells 
me  that !  "  he  said.  "  It's  true  that  I  can't  give  you  a 
packet  of  references,  but  I  can  give  you  good  stuff.  You 
have  already  accepted  every  single  line  I've  sent  in  to  any 
of  your  papers.  I  didn't  come  here  to  blow  about  myself  " 
— he  unconsciously  dropped  into  the  slang  of  his  boyhood — 
"  I  don't  want  to  give  you  too  much  of  my  lip,  but  I  offer 
you  all  my  time,  such  originality  and  talent  as  I  possess, 
absolute  devotion  to  the  firm,  and  all  I  ask  is  a  bare  living. 
You  must  be  able  to  do  something  for  me,  if  you  choose, 
Mr.  Ferguson  !  " 

"  No,  we've  so  many  writers  here  now,  we  can  hardly 
turn  round  for  them,"  began  Mr.  Ferguson. 

"  Only  give  me  a  chance  to  earn  my  bread  in  any  way 
you  like,  and  I'll  bide  my  time  to  prove  I  can  write.  Say  ! 
Your  windows  want  cleaning.  Let  me  come  and  clean 
them  to-morrow  morning.  That'll  be  a  start  anyway — 
and  I  should  be  proud  to  let  a  little  light  and  fresh  air  into 
Buckley's  !  " 

The  young  man  leaning  on  the  desk,  who  had  involun- 
tarily raised  his  eyes  from  the  newspaper  at  this  rush  of 
words,  burst  out  laughing. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  however,  could  see  nothing  to  laugh  about. 
He  had  met  with  a  great  many  varieties  of  young  men, 
some  of  them  as  mad  as  his  present  visitor,  but  he  had 
never  encouraged  them.    He  believed  in  the  survival  of 
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the  fittest,  and  prided  himself  on  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  by  every  youth  who  approached 
Buckley's. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Christie/'  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  bell  and  gazing  at  the  door.  "  We  do  not  require  any 
window-cleaning,  neither  do  we  require  more  sub-editors. 
As  for  your  previous  offer  of  articles  and  sketches,  we  do 
not  want  anything  of  that  sort  just  now,  and  we  shall  not 
want  any  in  the  future." 

"  Never  ?  "  said  Christie. 

"  Never  !  "  said  Mr.  Ferguson. 

As  he  said  the  last  word  he  looked  his  visitor  straight  in 
the  face,  and  the  absurd  solemnity  of  this  question  and 
answer  struck  them  both  at  the  same  instant. 

Christie's  mouth  twitched.  The  Scotchman's  long  face 
relaxed.  They  bowed  gravely  to  each  other.  The  young 
man  with  the  newspaper,  who  had  watched  the  little  scene, 
laughed  again  loudly  and  boyishly. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Ferguson  !  "  he  exclaimed,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  and  stopping  the  manager  from  ringing 
his  bell.  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  look  at  some  of  Mr. 
Christie's  literary  attempts,  as  I  am  not  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  clean  the  windows.  I've  never 
heard  of  combining  the  two  professions.  It  might  interest 
the  chief.  He  believes  in  versatility,  you  know.  Have 
you  brought  any  samples  of  the  literary  branch  of  your 
business  ?  " 

Though  he  spoke  with  a  certain  insolence,  taking  stock 
of  Christie  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  only  other  chair  in 
the  room,  there  was  something  so  pleasing  in  his  handsome 
face,  he  was  so  young  and  frankly  interested,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  offence  at  his  words  or  the  way  they 
were  uttered. 

Mr.  Ferguson  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  fidgeted  with 
the  papers  on  his  table. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't  brought  any  samples," 
answered  Christie,  amused  and  surprised  at  this  unex- 
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pected  turn  of  events.  "  The  best  things  I  have  done  yet 
were  six  articles  called  '  London  Dawns/  they  were  pub- 
lished in  the  1  Orb  '  " 

"  By  Jove  !  "  interrupted  the  handsome  young  man. 
"  Did  you  really  write  '  London  Dawns  '  ?  They  were 
capital — thundering  good  stuff.  I  liked  that  one  of  the 
old  chap  at  Walworth — was  it  Walworth  ? — and  that  other 
one  about  the  feeble-minded  little  boy.  My  father  was 
delighted  with  the  whole  lot." 

"  This  is  Mr.  Buckley's  son/'  put  in  Mr.  Ferguson,  not 
so  much  for  Christie's  information,  but  as  a  protest  against 
young  Buckley's  assumption  that  everybody  knew  him. 

"  You  should  have  told  us  that  you  were  the  man  who 
wrote  those  articles,"  he  continued.  "It  was  my  father  who 
drew  my  attention  to  them.  He  generally  edits  my  papers 
for  me.   I've  got  so  little  time." 

"  Michty  me  !  "  murmured  Mr.  Ferguson. 

"  Why  don't  you  do  some  more  of  that  kind  of  thing  ?  " 
young  Buckley  went  on,  jumping  up  from  his  chair  and 
taking  Christie  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  "  It's  glorious, 
you  know  !  So  true  to  life— touching — funny — and  so 
short.  That's  what  appealed  to  the  chief,  Ferguson. 
You  know  he  always  says  the  public  can't  have  too  little 
of  a  good  thing.  They  exemplified  what  he  calls  the  fine 
art  of  omission." 

"  I  didn't  read  Mr.  Christie's  articles,"  said  Ferguson. 

"  You  must !  "  exclaimed  young  Buckley  eagerly. 
"  Tell  your  boy  to  look  them  out  on  the  file  now — you 
know  the  dates,  don't  you,  Mr.  Christie  ?  Let  me  see  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  can't  afford  time  just  now,"  protested 
the  manager.  "I'll  look  them  up  to-morrow.  I  won't 
forget.  I  had  no  idea  we  had  had  anything  important 
from  Mr.  Christie.  You  didn't  put  your  case  well,  Mr. 
Christie.  You  led  me  to  suppose  you  were  a  literary  man 
in  anticipation  only.  You  should  have  mentioned  your 
little  series  in  the  '  Orb  '  at  once.  We're  always  glad  to 
look  at  original  work.  That's  what  we  want  at  Buckley's, 
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witty,  brilliant,  original  work.  We're  ready  to  pay  any 
amount  of  money  to  get  it — in  reason,  that  is,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  usual  rates,"  he  concluded  emphatically. 

"  Where  do  you  come  across  all  your  quaint  people  ?  " 
young  Buckley  asked  Christie.  "  I  suppose  you've  got 
any  number  more  of  them  up  your  sleeve.  Look  here  !  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Ferguson  wants  to  be  rid  of  us  both.  Come  out 
with  me  !  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  sorts  of  things.  Will 
you?" 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  the  other,  charmed  with  his 
boyish  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Ferguson  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  offered  his  hand 
cordially  to  Christie,  partly  on  account  of  his  articles  in 
the  "  Orb,"  partly  on  account  of  his  altered  prospects,  for 
any  man  who  made  friends  with  young  Buckley  was  sure 
of  a  welcome  from  the  head  of  the  firm.  It  was  an  open 
secret  that  Mr.  Charles  Buckley  idolized  his  two  sons. 

"  I  will  think  over  our  little  chat,  Mr.  Christie,"  said  the 
manager,  as  if  they  had  just  concluded  the  most  delightful 
and  friendly  interview.  "  We  shall  probably  be  able  to 
put  something  in  your  way.  You  must  send  me  a  line  or 
call  again.  Very  pleased  to  have  seen  you.  Good  morning  ! " 

He  closed  the  door  on  his  callers  and  returned  to  his  desk. 
His  eye  happened  to  fall  on  Millidew's  mislaid  card,  and  he 
took  it  up. 

"  '  Felix  Christie,'  "  he  read.  "  Well,  he's  a  decent  lad, 
if  one  can  judge  by  a  face — a  very  decent  lad — wi'  an  unco 
fine  head  on  him  too,  but  I  will  not  let  him  know  I  think 
so." 
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YOUNG  BUCKLEY 

YOUNG  Buckley  put  his  arm  through  his  new  friend's 
as  they  went  out  of  the  building  together. 
"  I  feel  just  as  if  I  had  known  you  before,  Mr.  Christie/' 
he  said,  returning  the  obsequious  salute  of  the  stout  door- 
keeper by  a  careless  nod. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  met,"  said  Christie, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  recollection.  "  When  I  went  into 
Mr.  Ferguson's  room  I  seemed  to  remember  you,  but  it 
slipped  my  memory  till  now.  Yes,  I'm  sure  I'm  not  mis- 
taken." 

He  turned  his  face  towards  his  companion.  They  looked 
at  each  other  closely. 

"  Wait  a  minute  !  "  said  Christie,  as  the  other  was  about 
to  speak.  "  I'll  tell  you  your  Christian  name,  although 
Mr.  Ferguson  didn't  mention  it,  and  I  had  never  heard  that 
Mr.  Buckley  had  a  son.  Your  friends  call  you  Hawley— 
Hawton — no  !   Houghton  !   That's  it.  Houghton." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  his  companion.  "  You're  quite 
right.  My  name  is  Houghton  Charles  Buckley.  You  must 
have  heard  it  from  somebody,  and  forgotten." 

"  I  did  hear  it,  but  I  didn't  forget.  One  night  in  Picca- 
dilly, over  two  years  ago,  I  saw  you  going  into  the  Non- 
pareil Restaurant,  with  a  lady  and  another  man.  You 
stumbled  up  against  me  by  accident.  The  lady  spoke  to 
you  over  her  shoulder.  '  Come  along,  Houghton ! '  she 
said.  Now  do  you  remember  ?  " 

Young  Buckley  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  cudgelling 
his  brains. 
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"  No  !  "  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  No  !  I  went  up  to 
Cambridge  two  years  ago,  and  I  recollect  being  in  London 
at  the  time  you  say,  but  I  can't  be  sure  of  the  lady  or  the 
restaurant.  I  know  such  a  crowd  of  people  and  go  to  so 
many  places.  There  couldn't  have  been  anything  special 
about  that  night,  or  perhaps  I  should  remember  it." 

"  There  happened  to  be  something  special  about  it  for 
me,"  said  Christie. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  broken  strings,  when  he  had 
tramped  the  streets  with  Ettie  Boscombe.  He  could  never 
think  of  it  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  tenderness  for 
Ettie  that  was  shadowed,  in  some  mysterious  way,  with 
pain,  unaccountable  in  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
end  of  his  dream  of  music,  but  because  it  moved  him  to  a 
vague  sense  of  loss,  as  if  some  secret  promise  of  that  night 
had  never  been  fulfilled. 

Come  along,  old  man  !  "  said  his  companion,  and 
Christie  quickened  his  pace  and  banished  the  shadow  from 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Houghton  Buckley  was  a  great  talker.  Christie  was 
soon  accustomed  to  his  superlatives,  and  not  a  little  amused 
to  find  himself  treated,  after  an  hour's  acquaintance,  like 
an  old  friend. 

"  You  see,  I'm  a  judge  of  character,"  said  Houghton, 
when  he  jestingly  spoke  of  this.  "  I  know  whether  I  shall 
care  about  a  fellow  directly  I  talk  to  him." 

"  Can  you  always  rely  on  your  first  impression  ?  "  said 
Christie. 

"  Not  always,"  said  the  other,  with  a  laugh.  "  I've  been 
shamefully  taken  in  before  now,  but  never  by  the  same 
man  twice.  I'll  tell  you  a  good  story,  though  it's  against 
myself,  about  a  little  sweep  who  sold  me  a  polo  pony. 
D'you  play  polo  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Oh,  you  should  !  What  do  you  do  with  yourself  all 
day  and  night  ?  You  can't  be  perpetually  hunting  up 
types  for  your  sketches." 
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He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  little  sweep  who  had  sold 
him  the  pony,  and  asked  his  companion  a  string  of  ques- 
tions, frankly  curious,  but  without  impertinence,  about 
his  way  of  living. 

They  had  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  street  of  adven- 
ture— Fleet  Street — from  Ludgate  Circus  to  the  Strand, 
before  Houghton  had  finished  his  good-humoured  cross- 
examination. 

"  You're  very  like  me  in  one  thing,"  he  said.  "  You 
seem  absolutely  at  home  in  the  busiest  streets.  It's  strange 
for  a  Canadian  from  a  backwoods  town,  isn't  it?  " 

"  I  think  it  is,"  answered  Christie  ;  "  but  I  took  to 
London  like  a  duck  takes  to  water.  The  houses  might  be 
trees,  the  pavements  might  be  grass,  and  the  people  might 
be  buzzing  insects  for  all  I  care." 

"  But  you  seem  to  notice  everything  at  the  same  time." 

"  Yes,  but  not  consciously,"  said  Christie;  "I  often 
find,  when  I  think  over  my  day,  that  a  little  scene,  or  an 
odd  character,  will  suddenly  flash  into  remembrance  as 
clearly  as  if  I  had  given  it  deliberate  study,  instead  of  a 
passing  glance." 

"  Which  way  do  you  go  ?  "  said  Houghton,  when  they 
reached  Charing  Cross ;  then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer, "  Come  along  to  our  house,  and  I'll  show  you  those 
prints  of  old  London  we  were  talking  about.   Hansom  !  " 

He  lifted  his  finger  as  a  signal  to  the  driver,  and,  following 
Christie  into  the  cab,  gave  an  address  near  Grosvenor 
Square. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Christie,  "  this  is  only  the  second 
time  I've  been  in  a  cab  since  I  came  to  England  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  object  to  cabs  ?  "  asked  Houghton,  in 
surprise. 

"  I  don't  object  to  them.  I  like  them  very  much." 

"  Then  why  in  the  world  "  began  Buckley  again. 

"  Where  I  have  lived,  in  Waterloo  Road,  we  should  no 
more  think  of  whistling  for  a  hansom  than  we  should  for 
an  airship,"  answered  Christie,  smiling.  "  Our  only  chance 
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of  having  a  drive  is  when  there's  a  funeral  in  the  family. 
Even  a  wedding — the  daughter  of  my  landlady  in  Hammer- 
smith was  married  last  Sunday — hardly  justifies  the  ex- 
travagance of  a  carriage,  although  we  had  one,  let  me  tell 
you.  It  held  five  grown-up  people,  three  children,  and  a 
baby.  I  know  it  was  a  tight  fit,  for  I  was  one  of  'em,  being 
an  invited  guest." 

Houghton  laughed  in  his  boyish  way,  but  quickly  became 
serious  again  and  was  silent  for  a  minute,  leaning  back  in 
the  seat,  looking  at  his  companion. 

"  It's  very  fine  in  theory  to  be  hard  up  and  fight  the 
battle  of  life,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I'm 
afraid  it's  devilish  uncomfortable  in  fact,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Christie  promptly.  "  But,  speaking  per- 
sonally, I  never  cared  a  cent  until  lately  whether  I  had  any 
money  or  not;  but  now  " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  thinking  of  Pearl  Henning  and 
the  poverty  that  stood  between  them. 

"  Now  we  must  keep  Alick  Ferguson  up  to  the  mark  !  " 
Houghton  finished  the  sentence  for  him ;  "  he  can  give 
you  lots  to  do.  Ours  is  the  firm  a  man  of  your  ability 
ought  to  get  hold  of  ;  that  is  to  say,  between  ourselves, 
you're  the  man  that  Buckley's  wants  to  get  hold  of.  It 
isn't  quite  the  same  thing,  eh  ?  Old  Ferguson  would  con- 
tradict me.  It's  his  private  opinion,  though  he  wouldn't 
confess  it,  that  we  could  get  on  very  well  indeed  without 
any  new  writers,  but  they  couldn't  get  on  without  us.  You 
should  hear  him  hold  forth  on  the  two  B's — Bannockburn 
and  Buckley's — here  we  are  !  " 

The  cab  stopped  at  a  big  house  in  Temple  Street,  with 
window-boxes  full  of  flowers,  a  door  painted  bright  green, 
and  silk  blinds  a  paler  shade  of  the  same  colour.  It  was 
a  broad,  fashionable  road,  of  solid  and  expensive  mansions. 

Houghton  opened  the  door  with  his  latchkey  and  ad- 
mitted Christie  to  a  square  hall,  rather  dark,  but  of  good 
proportions,  leading  to  a  flight  of  broad,  polished  oak 
stairs,  with  wrought-iron  banisters  of  most  graceful  design. 
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The  walls  were  covered  with  green  draperies  embroidered 
in  gold  and  blue.  Several  electric  lamps,  already  lighted 
although  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  looked  like  balls  of 
jasper  hanging  from  gold  threads. 

A  man  appeared  at  the  sound  of  the  door  from  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,  advancing  ponderously  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  It  was  the  butler,  whose  appearance  made 
Christie  think  of  a  particularly  stout  ogre  who  had  taken 
possession  of  this  beautiful  house  during  the  absence  of  its 
young  master. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Buckley  at  home,  Court  ?  "  said  Houghton. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  butler.  "  She's  out  driving  with 
Miss  Houghton  and  Mr.  Joseph." 

"  Has  he  gone  with  them  ?  "  asked  Houghton,  stopping 
half-way  up  the  stairs. 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  ran  downstairs  very  quick  just  before  the 
carriage  came  round.  '  Tell  them  I've  gone  out,  Court/ 
he  said,  and  was  taking  his  hat  and  stick  when  Miss  Hough- 
ton called  to  him  that  she  wanted  him  to  go  along  with 
them.  Mr.  Joseph  said  something  under  his  breath — I've 
no  idea  what  it  was,  sir,  I  didn't  catch  it — and  went  upstairs 
again,  very  slow." 

Houghton  smiled,  but  did  not  speak  until  the  butler  was 
out  of  hearing. 

"  Poor  old  Joe !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  There's  nothing  he 
hates  more  than  driving  round  and  round  the  Park,  but 
he's  doing  so  at  this  minute,  with  my  mother  and  my  aunt. 
Another  second  and  he  would  have  escaped,  by  what 
Court  says,  and  that  will  add  to  the  aggravation.  Joe  is 
my  brother,"  he  continued.  "  He's  a  couple  of  years 
younger  than  I  am.  Yes,  this  staircase  is  an  awfully  fine 
bit  of  work,  isn't  it  ?  It  is  Italian,  eighteenth-century. 
My  father  had  it  put  in  when  he  took  the  house.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  one  of  his  many  hobbies." 

The  last  part -of  his  speech  was  in  reference  to  Christie's 
evident  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scroll-work  of  the 
wrought-iron  banisters. 
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"  I've  never  seen  such  a  fine  house  !  "  said  the  young 
Canadian,  simply. 

"  This  is  the  room  I  wanted  to  show  you,  old  man,"  said 
Houghton,  with  his  good-natured  laugh,  laying  a  hand  on 
his  guest's  shoulder. 

It  was  a  small  room  on  the  third  floor,  furnished  as  a 
study,  with  green  leather-covered  chairs — green  was  evi- 
dently the  favourite  colour  of  the  master  or  the  mistress 
of  the  house — a  square  writing-table,  and  high,  old- 
fashioned  bookcases  with  glass  doors. 

Hanging  on  the  walls,  uniformly  framed  in  brown  wood 
on  mats  of  the  same  shade,  was  the  collection  of  prints  of 
old  London  which  Houghton  had  mentioned. 

"  Here's  your  favourite  spot !  "  he  cried.  "  'Waterloo 
Bridge  in  1858.'  Look  at  the  chap  in  a  sort  of  smock-frock 
and  gaiters,  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  listening  to  Big 
Ben  in  the  distance.  That's  the  Felix  Christie  of  fifty 
years  ago,  dreaming  how  he'll  conquer  Westminster.  Is 
that  one  of  your  dreams,  Mr.  Christie  ?  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  going  into  politics  ?  " 

Christie  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  one  of  mine,"  Houghton 
rattled  on,  sitting  on  a  corner  of  the  writing-table  while 
his  guest  looked  at  the  prints.  "  Nothing  would  give  my 
people  greater  pleasure.  My  father  is  particularly  keen. 
It  will  be  more  in  Joe's  line,  perhaps,  when  he's  old 
enough,  I  want  to  go  into  our  firm.  Business  is  in  my 
blood.  All  my  mother's  family  are  business  men.  Whole- 
sale, of  course.  Her  name  was  Houghton  before  she  was 
married.  Sir  Joseph  Houghton,  the  shipbuilder,  you  know 
— Houghton  and  Sons,  Newcastle — is  her  eldest  brother. 
Another  of  my  uncles,  Robert  Houghton,  is  in  wool. 
Another  one,  Uncle  Phil,  is  really  the  Only  Real  Cocoa  on 
Earth." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  a  '  Real  Cocoa '  ?  "  asked  his 
guest,  who  was  interested  in  strange  slang. 

"  You  must  have  seen  the  advertisements — '  Drink  the 
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Only  Real  Cocoa  on  Earth  "  exclaimed  Houghton.  "  I 
mean  that  my  uncle  is  the  head  of  the  Real  Cocoa  Company. 
Chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  I  ought  to  have  said. 
They're  whipping  all  the  other  people  out  of  the  market. 
I'm  awfully  keen  on  cocoa  myself." 

"  I  very  rarely  drink  it,"  said  Christie,  innocently. 

Houghton  stared  at  him  and  then  laughed. 

"  I  should  hope  not,  old  man  !  I  meant  that  I  was  keen 
on  the  business,  but  I  mustn't  think  of  it  yet  awhile.  I 
must  devote  myself  to  Buckley's.  That's  a  ripping  old 
thing  you're  looking  at  now.  My  father  picked  it  up  only 
the  other  day  at  a  little  shop  in  Maiden  Lane.  Most  of  the 
print-dealers  know  about  his  collection  and  give  him  the 
first  refusal  of  anything  good  they  get  hold  of.  He  had  an 
enormous  number  at  one  time,  but  he's  weeding  them  out 
and  only  keeps  the  very  best.  There  are  several  hanging 
in  his  office  in  the  City.  He's  as  great  a  London-lover  as 
you  are — more  so,  perhaps,  for  he  was  born  and  has  lived 
here  nearly  all  his  life.  He  travelled  a  good  bit  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  but  he  seems  to  get  more  attached  to 
London  every  year.  He's  in  Berlin  just  now,  but  we  shall 
have  him  back  again  as  soon  as  he  can  get  through  his 
business." 

"  I  wonder  whether  one's  tastes  always  change  with 
years,"  said  Christie,  poring  over  a  quaint  old  print  of 
Kensington  Palace  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 

"  I  hope  so  !  "  exclaimed  Houghton.  "  My  own  tastes 
change  with  every  season.  I  never  admire  the  same  thing 
two  years  running." 

"  Awkward  in  some  circumstances,"  observed  Christie, 
passing  on  to  a  scene  in  Rotten  Row,  with  ladies  in  riding- 
habits  that  swept  the  ground. 

"  For  instance  ?  "  said  Houghton. 

"  Well,  supposing  one  were  married." 

"  Oh,  I  was  thinking  of  pleasures,  not  of  marriage  !  " 
answered  Houghton.  "  I  look  on  marriage  in  the  same 
light  as  business.  Of  course  you  must  stick,  if  you  want  to 
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make  a  success  of  it.  But  you  and  I  are  not  married — at 
least,  I'm  not." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Christie. 

"  Don't  mean  to  be  for  many  a  long  day,"  continued 
Houghton,  snapping  open  his  gold  cigarette-case  with 
decision  and  offering  it  to  his  companion. 

"  You  spoke  of  your  uncle  being  at  Newcastle,"  said 
Christie,  referring  to  his  previous  words.  "  I  have  a  very 
good  friend  who  lives  at  Newcastle — a  Mr.  Pargetter." 

"  Henry  Pargetter  ?  "  asked  Houghton,  with  great  inte- 
rest.  "  The  head  of  Pargetter-Smith's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he's  a  manufacturer.  Do  you  know  his  boilers  ?  " 

"Do  I  know  the  Pargetter-Smith  boilers  ?  "  repeated 
Houghton,  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  his  dearest  friends. 
"  Why,  I've  known  them  all  my  life.  Pargetter's  a  grand 
old  boy,  isn't  he  ?  Have  you  met  Mrs.  Pargetter  ?  There's 
a  big  family.  Crowds  of  them !  I  haven't  seen  any 
of  the  girls  for  years.  The  eldest  son  is  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  second  boy  has  just  gone  into  the  Navy.  To 
think  you  should  know  old  boiler-buster,  as  Joe  and 
I  used  to  call  him  !  I  wonder  whether  we've  got  any 
other  mutual  friends  ?  I  suppose  you  don't  know  Ted 
Forrester,  do  you  ?  Man  with  little  eyes.  Or  Percy 
Andrews  ?  Or  Jack  Bray,  Lord  Hetherington's  second 
son  ?    Or  the  Osgoods,  or  little  Mrs.  McRaye  ?  " 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Buckley,  that  I'm  a  poor  Canuck, 
living  in  the  wilds  of  Hammersmith,"  laughed  Christie. 
"  I  know  nothing  of  Society." 

"  And  I  don't  suppose  you  want  to  !  "  said  Houghton, 
shrewdly.  "  Haven't  you  done  with  those  old  prints  yet  ? 
Save  the  rest  of  'em  for  another  day." 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  gave  an  exclamation. 

"  It's  past  five  o'clock  !  I  promised  to  meet  a  man  at 
my  club  at  half-past  four  !  By  the  way,  my  mother  rarely 
comes  in  till  late,  or  she  would  have  given  you  some  tea. 
I  hope  you'll  meet  her  some  other  day.  Now  come  and 
have  a  drink." 
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Christie  apologized  for  the  length  of  his  visit. 
14  Not  at  all,  old  man.    Delighted  to  have  met  you  !  " 
said  Houghton,  and  led  the  way  downstairs. 
He  stopped  at  the  first  floor. 

"  Would  you  care  to  see  the  latest  portrait  of  my  father  ? 
By  Savage,  you  know.  It's  just  back  from  the  Academy. 
Perhaps  you  saw  it  there  ?  It  was  on  the  line,  left-hand 
side  of  the  first  room." 

"  No,  I  didn't  go  to  the  Academy." 

Houghton  opened  one  of  the  doors  of  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  very  light  and  lofty,  decorated  in  the  palest  shade 
of  lilac,  with  polished  floors  and  old  French  furniture. 
The  only  flowers  were  carnations  and  lilies  in  silver  bowls, 
and  the  only  ornaments  a  pair  of  big  Sevres  vases  on  the 
white  marble  mantelpiece  in  the  front  room,  and  a  group 
of  exquisite  Dresden  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  the 
back  room. 

There  were  several  landscapes  hanging  on  the  walls,  but 
the  instant  one  entered  the  room  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  striking  portrait  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

The  work  of  an  artist  famous  both  for  his  courage  and 
his  skill,  it  was  one  of  those  portraits  that  startle  and  fasci- 
nate the  beholder,  as  characteristic  of  the  painter  as  of  his 
subject :  absolutely  realistic  ;  strong,  virile,  but  imagina- 
tive at  the  same  time  ;  keen  and  discriminating,  just  and 
merciless. 

Christie  saw  that  Charles  Buckley,  of  Buckley's,  was  a 
younger-looking  man  than  he  had  expected,  in  spite  of  the 
grey  beard  and  moustache,  the  former  closely  trimmed  to 
the  shape  of  the  face,  the  latter  slightly  pointed  and  not 
hiding  the  mouth  ;  the  eyes  were  dark  and  noticeably 
bright — he  felt  that  they  were  restless,  moody  eyes — and 
the  hair,  parted  down  the  centre,  was  fine,  grey,  and  straight. 

He  was  represented  seated  at  a  desk,  with  one  hand 
holding  a  book,  and  the  other,  on  which  the  artist  had 
painted  a  heavy  gold  ring  set  with  a  ruby,  clenched  against 
his  cheek.  The  hands  were  very  fine  and  veined,  the  fore- 
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head  wrinkled,  and  the  complexion  sallow,  but  if  this 
suggested  ill-health  it  was  contradicted  by  the  obvious 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  upright,  alert  pose. 

"  Is  it  good  ?  "  said  Christie,  bluntly. 

"  Splendid  !  Ripping  !  "  answered  Houghton.  "  It's 
almost  too  good,  don't  you  know  ?  My  father  gives  one 
the  same  impression  as  the  portrait — as  if  he  would  like  to 
rest,  to  read,  to  think,  but  he  can't.  He's  always  too 
busy." 

It  occurred  to  Christie,  for  the  first  time,  that  perhaps 
Buckley  himself  was  also  whirling  round,  against  his  will, 
on  the  Buckley  wheel. 

"  You  don't  resemble  your  father,"  he  said,  glancing 
from  the  worn,  wrinkled  face  on  the  wall  to  the  handsome 
youth  at  his  side. 

"  Not  a  bit !  I'm  a  Houghton  all  over.  Joe  is  more  like 
him,  but  he's  an  irritable,  discontented  little  beggar,  and 
my  father  is  the  most  self -controlled,  agreeable  man  I  ever 
came  across.  I  don't  think  he  has  got  such  a  thing  as  a 
temper." 

"Or  he  has  mastered  it  ?  "  suggested  Christie,  with  a 
last  glance  at  the  firm,  thin  lips  in  the  portrait. 

"  I  believe  you're  right,"  said  Houghton. 

As  the  two  young  men  were  leaving  the  house  a  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door.  There  was  a  middle-aged  lady  in  it, 
alone,  sitting  very  upright,  with  a  small  white  Pomeranian, 
like  a  ball  of  fluff,  on  her  knee. 

Houghton  lifted  his  hat  and  stepped  forward  to  speak 
to  her,  while  Christie  waited  at  a  little  distance. 

"  I  left  Aunt  Ellen  [at  Lady  Wilton's,  and  Joe 
insisted  on  walking  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  so  Pom  and  I 
had  to  come  home  alone,"  were  the  lady's  words  of  greeting 
in  a  severe,  dragging  voice,  as  if  it  cost  her  an  effort  to 
speak. 

"  I'm  sorry,  mother,"  answered  her  son,  taking  the  ball 
of  fluff  she  passed  over  to  him. 

"  It  isn't  of  the  least  importance  " — her  tone  implied 
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that  it  was  of  the  greatest.  ■ 1  Who  is  the  young  man  in 
the  peculiar  hat  ?  " 

"  I  met  him  at  the  office/ '  said  Houghton,  with  a  quick 
glance  at  Christie's  soft,  cheap  hat.  "  He's  a  queer,  silent 
fellow.  I  should  like  to  introduce  him  to  you." 

"  My  dear  Houghton  !  "  protested  Mrs.  Buckley,  and 
she  walked  slowly  up  the  steps  into  the  house,  without 
another  word,  leaving  her  son  no  alternative  but  to  give 
the  Pomeranian  to  the  footman  and  take  his  new  friend 
away. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


PEARL'S  REFLECTIONS 


R.  GAMBOL  was  re-arranging  what  lie  called  his 


There  were  no  pictures,  but  he  always  used  those  words. 
That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Gambol  superintended  the  re-arrange- 
ment, his  son  and  one  of  the  young  barbers  doing  the 
work. 

Tom  Gambol  (described  by  Miss  Pearl  Henning,  in  a 
previous  chapter,  as  a  lumbering  elephant)  gave  his 
assistance  with  the  dogged  ill-temper  and  clumsiness  that 
young  gentlemen  of  fifteen,  working  under  the  parental 
eye,  occasionally  assume.  The  young  barber,  anxious  to 
curry  favour  with  his  master,  jumped  up  and  down  the 
flight  of  steps,  polished  the  frames,  and  extolled  the  pic- 
torial advertisements  with  enthusiasm. 

"  We  will  hang  the  '  Rose  Leaf  Complexion  Wafers  '  on 
a  level  with  the  '  Art  Eyelashes,'  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Gambol. 
"  Hold  the  steps  steady  while  Partridge  flies  aloft." 

This  was  a  joke  which  the  master  of  the  establishment 
had  made  on  an  average  three  or  four  times  a  day  since 
engaging  the  services  of  the  young  barber  of  that  name. 

"  What's  an  Art  Eyelash  ?  "  asked  young  Tom. 

"  I  should  think  the  words  explained  themselves," 
answered  his  father  severely.  "  We  have  just  received  a 
consignment  from  Messrs.  Grotto  and  James." 

"  They  are  beautiful,  long,  curly,  not  to  be  detected  on 
the  closest  inspection,"  said  Partridge,  quoting  Messrs. 
Grotto  and  James. 

"  This  large  white  card,"  continued  Mr.  Gambol,  when 
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the  Complexion  Wafers  and  the  Art  Eyelashes  had  been 
hung  to  his  satisfaction,  "  we  will  place  on  the  opposite 
wall.  It  is  hardly  in  such  good  taste  as  our  other  pictorials, 
but  it  will  strike  the  eye  of  the  customer  directly  he  opens 
the  door." 

"  What  if  the  customer  happens  to  be  a  lady  ?  "  asked 
young  Tom. 

Partridge  was  guilty  of  grinning  behind  his  master's 
back,  for  the  large  white  card  asked  the  simple,  direct 
question — "  Do  you  want  a  really  good  shave  ?  " 

"  Tom — and  Partridge,"  said  Mr.  Gambol,  who  had 
caught  sight  of  the  grin  as  it  faded  away,  "  no  real  lady 
would  dream  of  reading  those  words.  Have  the  goodness 
to  place  the  card  on  the  wall  and  let  me  judge  for 
myself." 

The  rebuked  Partridge  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Gambol  went 
outside  the  shop,  closed  the  door,  and  then  re-entered  to 
try  the  effect.  As  he  did  so  Pearl  Henning  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  returning  from  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens 
with  Felix  Christie. 

"Ah,  Miss  Margrit !  "  exclaimed  her  host.  "  Where 
have  you  been  gadding  ?  " 

"  Only  in  the  Gardens,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  All  by  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  quite  by  myself,"  said  Pearl,  emphati- 
cally. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  new  arrangements,  Miss 
Margrit  ?  I  put  on  my  considering  cap  this  morning  and 
you  see  the  result." 

"  But  I  don't  want  a  really  good  shave,  Mr.  Gambol," 
said  Pearl,  not  knowing  that  a  real  lady  would  have 
ignored  the  invitation. 

"  I  presume  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  card  had  better 
be  returned  to  its  original  position  in  our  shaving-saloon  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Gambol 

"  Certainly,  it's  entirely  out  of  place  here,"  said  Pearl, 
perceiving  that  she  ought  to  be  serious. 
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"  Take  it  down,  Partridge,  take  it  down  !  "  said  her  host, 
waving  his  hand.  "  I  never  approved  of  its  removal,  but 
you  and  Tom  were  so  obstinate." 

"  Well,  I  like  that !  "  cried  Tom,  indignantly.  "  A  jolly 
lot  me  and  Partridge  had  to  do  with  it !  It's  jolly  fine  to 
lay  it  on  to  us  !  We  never  touched  the  old  thing  till  you 
told  us  " 

"  That'll  do,  Tom,  that'll  do  !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Gambol, 
raising  his  bland  voice.  "  I  won't  be  answered  back.  You 
know  that.  Hold  the  steps  for  Partridge,  and  also  hold 
your  tongue." 

Tom  contented  himself  by  muttering  that  he'd  be  jolly 
glad  if  old  Partridge  fell  off  the  steps  and  broke  his  jolly 
neck,  while  the  young  barber,  aware  of  Miss  Henning's 
eyes,  barely  escaped  such  an  accident  in  his  desire  to  acquit 
himself  with  distinction. 

"  Careful,  Partridge,  careful !  "  said  his  master.  "  We 
must  clip  your  wings,  Partridge,  if  you  fly  off  the  top  of  the 
steps  like  that." 

Pearl  laughed  and  waited,  leaning  back  against  the 
counter,  until  the  young  barber,  Tom,  the  steps,  and  the 
card  had  disappeared  into  the  shaving-saloon. 

She  looked  approvingly  at  Mr.  Gambol  in  his  frock-coat 
and  broad  white  shirt-cuffs,  with  gold  links.  He  always 
wore  very  shiny  boots  that  creaked  as  he  walked,  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  and  chain,  and  a  diamond  horseshoe 
scarf-pin.  How  she  wished  her  young  lover  could  have 
afforded  to  dress  like  that ! 

Mr.  Gambol  was  not  wholly  dependent  on  his  business, 
she  knew,  but  even  his  sister  was  not  in  his  confidence,  and 
Pearl  had  hitherto  failed  to  obtain,  by  her  most  ingenuous 
hints,  any  information  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Gambol 
himself.  She  was  always  curious  to  know  other  people's 
incomes,  ages,  and  private  affairs, 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  Margaret  when  everybody  else 
calls  me  Pearl  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly,  as  her  host  went 
behind  the  counter,  speaking  to  him  over  her  shoulder. 
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"  I  object  to  nicknames  on  principle,"  he  replied. 

"  But  Pearl  isn't  exactly  a  nickname,  is  it  ?  It's  rather 
a  pretty  name — Pearl — don't  you  think  so  ?  Some  people 
say  it  suits  me." 

"  So  does  Margrit,  and  I  consider  Margrit  even  prettier," 
said  Mr.  Gambol ;  adding,  after  a  pause,  with  heavy 
gallantry,  "  Have  I  succeeded  in  making  you  blush,  or  is 
it  the  warmth  of  the  afternoon  ?  " 

Pearl,  who  had  not  blushed,  looked  at  him  archly  over 
her  shoulder. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  "  she  said,  referring  to  the 
compliment,  and  opening  her  wide  eyes  a  little  wider. 

"  Yes,  I  have  observed  a  steady  rise  in  the  temperature 
since  dinner,"  he  answered,  referring  to  the  weather, 
and  beginning  to  set  a  little  tray  of  fancy  combs  in 
order. 

Pearl  had  to  read  a  long  list  of  prices  for  Bath  Salts, 
Toilet  Powder,  Vanishing  Cream,  Plaits  and  Fringes  before 
she  could  trust  herself  to  be  patient  with  the  man.  The  last 
words  suggested  her  next  speech. 

"  What  would  my  pigtail  fetch  in  the  market,  Mr. 
Gambol  ?  "  she  asked,  childishly,  holding  up  the  beautiful 
rope  of  fair  hair. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  don't  call  it  a  '  pigtail ' !  "  cried 
Mr.  Gambol  in  a  horrified  tone.  "  Such  a  word  should 
never  be  spoken  in  any  reputable  establishment  of  this 
description." 

"  Sorry  !  "  she  murmured. 

Mr.  Gambol's  momentary  heat  died  away.  He  stealthily 
put  out  his  hand  and  smoothed  her  plait,  at  first  by  the  bow 
of  ribbon  at  the  end,  and  then  higher  up  until  his  fingers 
touched  her  neck. 

Pearl,  who  had  feigned  to  be  unconscious,  instantly 
moved  away.  She  turned  her  face  and  smiled  at  him  a 
little  reproachfully.    Mr.  Gambol  smiled  too. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  make  an  offer  for  its  purchase,  Miss 
Margrit  ?  "  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  and  leaning  over 
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the  counter,  as  she  had  seen  him  do  when  chatting  to 
commercial  travellers. 

"  That  depends  on  what  you'll  give,"  she  replied,  care- 
fully arranging  the  ribbon,  her  favourite  trick,  with  the 
plait  over  her  shoulder. 

"  No,  it  depends  on  how  much  you  want,"  said  Mr. 
Gambol. 

Her  lips  twitched  with  suppressed  laughter.  Mr.  Gambol 
trying  to  flirt  was  rather  like  a  hippopotamus  trying  to 
waltz. 

"  I  think  the  gentleman  usually  makes  the  offer  !  "  she 
said,  saucily. 

"  But  it's  the  lady  who  must  name  the  price." 

He  bent  a  little  farther  over  the  counter  and  dropped 
his  voice. 

"  I'd  give  something  handsome,  Miss  Margrit,  to  handle 
— that's  one  of  our  business  terms — your  pretty  hair." 

Pearl  returned  his  gaze  long  and  thoughtfully. 

Felix  Christie,  oddly  enough,  had  been  talking  about  her 
pretty  hair  that  very  afternoon.  He  had  lifted  the  plait  in 
one  hand  and  gently  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  now  she  was 
comparing  that  light  caress  with  the  touch  of  Mr.  Gambol's 
thick,  clinging  fingers. 

"  I  don't  think  I  want  to  sell  my  " — she  almost  said  pig- 
tail— "  sunny  locks,  after  all,  Mr.  Gambol." 

"  Well,  you  can  consider  the  offer  open  if  ever  you 
change  your  mind,  Miss  Margrit,"  he  replied. 

She  laughed  and  nodded,  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
to  him  playfully,  and  went  out  of  the  shop  into  the 
house. 

Mr.  Gambol,  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  having  distinguished 
himself  in  repartee,  looked  at  his  reflection  in  one  of  the 
highly  polished  mirrors  hanging  on  the  wall. 

He  brushed  a  speck  of  dust  off  the  lapel  of  his  frock-coat, 
expanded  his  chest,  and  smiled  complacently  at  the  very 
good-looking  man — the  man  of  forty — whom  he  saw  in  his 
imagination  in  the  glass. 
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Pearl  went  upstairs  to  the  room  she  shared  with  the 
twins. 

She  found  it  empty  and  sat  down  by  the  window,  still  i  n 
her  hat  and  jacket,  to  think  over  the  situation,  first  taking 
a  box  of  chocolates  out  of  her  drawer  and  eating  them 
slowly  as  she  stared  down  into  the  street. 

She  did  not  love  Felix  Christie.  If  Christie  had  not 
fallen  in  love  with  her  she  would  not  have  given  him  a 
second  thought.  If  Mr.  Gambol  had  not  shown  her  a  side 
of  his  character  little  suspected  by  his  sister  and  friends 
she  would  have  treated  him  with  supreme  indifference. 
If  Professor  Wiggins  had  not  fallen  another  victim  to  her 
charms  she  would  have  ignored  his  existence. 

But  as  it  was  she  had  deliberately  laid  her  plans.  Of 
course,  Professor  Wiggins  was  "  impossible."  He  was  too 
old,  too  ugly,  and  too  poor,  but  it  amused  her  to  make  a 
fool  of  him.  Mr.  Gambol  was  still  uncertain,  quite  uncer- 
tain, but  she  was  beginning  to  experience  the  excitement 
of  daring  capture,  like  an  angler  playing  a  very  difficult, 
heavy  fish. 

Felix  Christie  had  not  fulfilled  her  expectations.  She 
had  mistaken  him  for  a  meek  man.  Now  she  was  conscious 
of  a  strength  of  character  that  threatened  to  master  her 
own  ;  he  had  won  her  secret  and  solemn  promise  to  marry 
him ;  his  influence  over  her  was  greater  than  she  would 
confess,  but  his  courtship,  young  and  extravagant  as  it 
was,  awakened  a  feeling  of  strange  gratitude  in  the 
shallow  heart  of  the  girl.  She  saw,  in  the  bright  light  of 
his  love — in  every  word,  every  deed — her  own  value  in  his 
eyes. 

"  If  I  wait  for  Chris — if  I  marry  him  "  Pearl  said  to 

herself,  and  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  resting  her  cheek 
on  her  hand,  with  her  eyes  half  closed  and  her  usually 
smooth  forehead  drawn  into  hard  lines. 

She  had  no  faith  in  his  genius.  It  was  true  that  great 
books  were  written  by  men  and  women  who  made  their 
fortunes  out  of  fiction  ;  Pearl  thought  of  her  favourite  lady 
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novelist ;  but  it  seemed  impossible  and  ridiculous  that 
Felix  Christie  should  ever  be  numbered  among  them. 

She  knew  him  too  well — they  all  knew  him  and  under- 
stood him — he  looked  like  any  ordinary  human  being  ! 
Pearl  imagined  that  an  author  with  any  prospect  of  making 
money  out  of  his  books  would  be  more  striking  and  eccen- 
tric in  appearance. 

One  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish  a  coming  author — 
but  Chris  !  Chris  might  have  been  a  clerk,  or  an  artist,  or 
a  hairdresser — no,  not  a  hairdresser.  His  own  hair  was  too 
untidy.  She  wished,  for  the  second  time  that  afternoon, 
he  possessed  Mr.  Gambol's  fine  appreciation  of  black  cloth 
and  stiff  white  collars. 

"  If  I  marry  Chris  "  she  said  again,  and  was  silent 

for  a  long  time. 

Then  she  exclaimed,  with  sudden  decision,  "  Of  course 
I'll  marry  Chris  !  " 

She  felt  as  if  the  spoken  words  had  acted  like  a  charm, 
banishing  her  doubts  and  giving  her  confidence  in  her 
absent  lover. 

The  idea  of  marriage  being  more  than  a  hope  of  the  future 
had  only  become  possible  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Christie  had  been  offered,  and  accepted,  a  position  at 
Buckley's. 

That  enterprising  firm  had  recently  decided  to  start  a 
new  weekly  paper,  called  "  The  Question,"  with  the  osten- 
sible object  of  offering  the  public  a  solution  for  every 
social  problem  that  occurred  to  an  experienced  editor. 

It  was  to  be  written  in  a  confidential,  but  slightly  bully- 
ing style,  calculated  to  provoke  correspondence  ;  there 
were  to  be  a  couple  of  good  short  stories,  interviews  with 
celebrities,  and  plentiful  "  fill-ups  "  in  the  form  of  couplets, 
and  paragraphs  about  Royalty,  actors  and  actresses. 
There  would  be,  it  is  needless  to  add,  more  advertisement 
than  matter,  and  the  price  was  named  at  a  penny  weekly. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  having  chosen  the  experienced  editor, 
offered  Felix  Christie  the  position  of  principal  questioner. 
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That  is  to  say,  he  was  to  work  under  orders,  writing  on  any 
subject  suggested,  interviewing  people  with  grievances 
adjudged  of  sufficient  interest  to  go  into  print,  looking  into 
public  abuses,  and  endeavouring,  with  all  the  power  of  his 
pen,  to  induce  well-known  men  and  women  to  endorse  or 
contradict  statements  in  the  paper. 

"  Never  mind  what  they  think  about  us.  All  we  want  is 
to  make  them  write  !  "  said  Mr.  Ferguson  to  his  editor. 

The  motive  of  "  The  Question,"  as  printed  on  its  first 
page,  was  "  To  redress,  to  awaken,  to  inspire ! "  It 
strongly  appealed  to  Christie  and  he  gratefully  accepted 
Mr.  Ferguson's  offer,  to  Pearl's  entire  satisfaction. 

He  began  to  feel  that  he  had  been  unjust  to  Buckley's, 
and  determined,  but  not  without  a  pang,  to  abandon  his 
idea  of  writing  a  novel  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
great  and  good  work  of  "  The  Question." 

"  Hammersmith  Society,"  always  a  weakling,  had  given 
its  last  gasp.  The  proprietor  and  Christie  commemorated 
the  event  at  a  favourite  restaurant  in  Soho,  where  the 
former  grew  sentimental  and  the  latter  hilarious  over  the 
cheap,  light  wine,  and  agreed  to  write,  each  from  his  own 
standpoint,  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  little  paper. 

The  proprietor  had  forgotten  all  about  the  agreement  on 
the  following  morning,  but  Christie's  history,  written  in  five 
chapters  of  about  fifty  words  each,  was  the  first  of  his  many 
contributions  to  the  pages  of  "  Punch,"  reproduced  after- 
wards in  his  book  of  sketches,  "  London  Dawns." 

Christie  was  no  longer  annoyed  by  the  lack  of  money, 
for  he  could  earn  as  a  free-lance  all  that  he  needed  for  him- 
self, but  the  idea  of  earning  all  that  he  needed  to  marry 
Pearl  was  a  very  different  matter. 

He  had  serious  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  Mus  Doc's 
house  in  Waterloo  Road,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Millidew's 
top  floor  front,  his  own  old  room  being  now  occupied  by 
Professor  Wiggins. 

Ettie  Boscombe  approved  of  the  scheme — she  liked  to 
think  of  him  under  the  same  roof  as  herself,  even  if  they 
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never  met — but  Millidew,  whom  he  generally  consulted 
from  old  habit,  opposed  it  with  characteristic  vehemence. 

"  Hang  it  all,  Chris,  you're  not  a  beggar  any  longer,''  he 
said.  "  You  have  lived  on  the  tiles  long  enough.  You're 
not  a  street  fiddler  now,  you  know,  but  a  literary  man. 
You've  got  a  future,  my  boy,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  I've  got  a  present  too,  and  I  must  live 
somewhere,  Ned,"  said  Christie^ 

"  Come  and  live  with  me!"  exclaimed  Millidew.  "  I've 
been  thinking  about  it  for  months  " — the  idea  had  that 
instant  flashed  into  his  brain.  "  Look  here,  Chris  !  I'll 
get  a  place  to  suit  us  both.  Why  not  ?  You  leave  it  to 
me,  Chris  !  " 

"  Are  you  serious  ?  " 

"  Downright !  I  want  some  sort  of  a  place  to  show  my 
cartoons.  They're  just  the  sort  of  things  to  sell  out  of  a 
shop-window.  Lord  !  I  can  do  'em  by  the  dozen,  hot  and 
steaming  up-to-date.  We  should  get  on  like  a  house  afire, 
you  and  L  What  do  you  say,  Chris  ?   Shall  we  do  it  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  cheap,"  urged  Christie. 

"  That's  all  right.  I  know  places — dozens  of  places — 
dirt  cheap.   You  leave  everything  to  me  !  " 

"Do  as  you  like,  Ned,"  answered  Christie. 

The  artist  had  been  his  first  friend  in  London,  always 
trusted  and  held  dear. 

Christie  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Buckley's,  even  before 
the  appearance  of  "  The  Question,"  but  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Houghton  Buckley. 
The  head  of  the  firm,  instead  of  returning  to  England  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  business  in  Berlin,  had  been  joined  by 
Mrs.  Buckley  and  his  younger  son  for  a  long-projected 
tour  of  the  Rhine. 

"  Mr.  Buckley  approves  of  1  The  Question,' "  said  Mr. 
Ferguson,  "  though  he  hasn't  gone  into  its  programme  in 
detail.   He  has  given  it,  as  it  were,  the  royal  sanction." 

Houghton  congratulated  Christie  warmly  on  his  ap- 
pointment. 
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"  You're  just  the  man  we  want  !  "  he  said — his  favourite 
phrase.  "  My  father  himself  might  have  picked  you  out, 
and  that's  saying  a  great  deal.  Do  you  know  the  secret  of 
my  father's  success  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  there  are  many  secrets,"  replied  Christie. 

"  No  !  "  said  Houghton.  "  There's  only  one.  He's  a 
ripping  good  judge  of  men.  Look  at  old  Ferguson !  A  round 
peg  in  a  round  hole.  Look  at  all  our  fellows  !  Exactly 
suited  to  Buckley's.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 
that's  our  saw,  and  you're  the  latest  modern  instance." 

"  You  forget  that  Mr.  Buckley  has  never  seen  me,"  said 
his  companion.  "  I  am  not  his  choice  at  all.  His  opinion 
of  me  and  my  suitability  might  be  very  different  from 
yours  or  Mr.  Ferguson's." 

"  By  Jove,  that's  true  !  "  exclaimed  Houghton.  "  I 
wonder  what  you'll  think  of  the  chief,  and  what  he'll  think 
of  you." 

"  I  wonder  !  "  said  Christie. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  WORKSHOP  IN  DRURY  LANE 

THE  world  moved  quickly  with  Felix  Christie  from 
the  day  that  he  joined  Buckley's. 
It  was  he  who  suggested  the  poster  that  puzzled  London 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  being  the  preliminary  advertisement 
of  the  new  paper.  A  red  note  of  interrogation  on  a  white 
ground  suddenly  appeared  on  the  hoardings,  striking  in  its 
obvious  simplicity.  Mr.  Ferguson  had  received  instruc- 
tions to  boom  "  The  Question  "  from  Mr.  Buckley,  who 
approved  of  his  choice  of  an  editor,  but  was  not  informed 
of  the  appointment  of  Christie. 

He  took  little  notice  of  the  small  men  in  his  employ, 
unless  he  happened  to  meet  them  personally,  when  his 
interest  and  courtesy  made  amends  for  neglect. 

"  Buckley  is  all  right  when  you  can  get  at  him,"  was  a 
remark  frequently  heard  at  the  office. 

"  Of  course  he's  all  right !  "  Mr.  Ferguson  would  loyally 
rejoin,  when  it  happened  to  catch  his  ear.  "  Isn't  he  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession  ?  Isn't  he  the  head  of  us  all  ?  " 

"  As  Othello  says,  the  head  and  front  of  our  offending," 
observed  Christie. 

The  pang  which  Christie  had  felt  in  relinquishing  the 
idea  of  writing  a  novel  was  repeated  again  and  again,  to 
his  own  surprise,  even  while  his  enthusiasm  over  "The 
Question  "  grew  greater  every  day. 

Disjointed  incidents  of  the  story  weaved  themselves, 
against  his  will,  into  a  definite  plot ;  the  characters  devel- 
oped of  their  own  accord  ;  he  caught  himself  planning  the 
arrangement  of  chapters,  discarding,  selecting,  and  elabo- 
rating different  parts  of  the  book  in  his  brain. 
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For  a  time  he  struggled  against  his  fancy,  concentrating 
all  his  mental  energy  on  the  series  of  articles  which  were  to 
be  published  in  the  first  six  issues  of  "  the  Question,"  but 
the  effort  was  too  great,  and  he  allowed  himself,  as  a  luxury, 
to  think  over  the  novel  during  his  long  morning  walks,  for 
he  still  rose  at  dawn  to  tramp  the  streets. 

Pearl  took  no  interest  in  "  The  Question  "  except  to 
grumble  about  his  salary.  She  generally  called  him  "  John 
Tompkins,  the  hedger  and  ditcher,  who,  though  he  was  poor, 
didn't  wish  to  be  richer,"  and  contrived,  not  always  inten- 
tionally, to  make  him  very  wretched. 

As  much  bewitched  as  if  she  had  literally  cast  a  spell  over 
him,  he  saw  how  utterly  unsuited  they  were  to  each  other, 
but  would  not  have  freed  himself — even  if  it  had  been  in 
his  power — from  the  thraldom  of  her  beauty.  Such  a 
passion,  in  a  man  of  a  lower  type,  would  have  swept  every- 
thing before  it  like  a  devouring  flame,  but  his  self-control 
and  chivalry  protected  them  both. 

He  would  not  drag  Pearl  into  a  hasty  marriage  of  poverty, 
for  he  knew  that  she  was  not  the  woman  to  help  him,  and 
that  their  only  chance  of  lasting  happiness  depended  on  the 
gratification  of  her  desires.  It  was  the  truth,  and  he 
accepted  it.  She  loved  ease  and  she  loved  money.  He 
must  give  her  both. 

They  generally  met  in  Kensington  Gardens,  or  at  Ettie 
Boscombe's  rooms  in  Waterloo  Road. 

Ettie 's  life  had  been  shadowed  for  several  months  by  a 
new  development  in  her  mother's  peculiar  illness.  The 
patient's  appetite  was  as  good  as  ever,  she  slept  as  soundly 
and  read  as  many  novels,  but  declined  to  leave  her  bed. 
This  most  dangerous  of  all  symptoms  in  her  malady  had 
first  shown  itself  on  a  particularly  cold  winter  day. 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  get  up  to-day,  Ettie  dear,"  she  said 
after  breakfast.  "  You'd  better  tell  Mrs.  Poole  to  look 
after  my  fire  while  you're  out  at  work." 

Ettie  was  not  alarmed,  but  when  her  mother  refused  to 
rise  on  the  next  day  and  the  next,  pleading  terrible  lassi- 
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tude,  but  angrily  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  doctor,  she  braced 
herself  for  a  struggle,  determined  to  save  her  beloved 
mother  from  the  weary  life  of  a  confirmed  invalid. 

Her  persuasions,  arguments,  and  entreaties  were  all  in 
vain.  Mrs.  Boscombe  listened  sweetly  and  patiently,  but 
only  shook  her  head  and  sighed  in  answer. 

Poor  Mrs.-  Poole  took  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the  in- 
creased feebleness  of  her  lodger,  spending  all  the  time  she 
could  spare  in  her  room,  during  Ettie's  absence,  discussing 
the  probability  of  the  entire  loss  of  the  use  of  her  lower 
limbs,  pitying,  flattering,  and  asking  questions. 

Gradually  one  by  one  the  ornaments  and  little  comforts 
of  the  sitting-room  were  transferred  to  Mrs.  Boscombe's 
bedroom,  and  her  daughter  noticed  that  she  was  adapting 
herself  to  the  new  life  by  asking  for  different  food,  more 
tempting  and  expensive, but  of  which  she  ate  very  sparingly. 

Ettie's  work  was  considerably  increased,  but  it  was  not 
on  that  account  that  she  deplored  her  mother's  helplessness. 
She  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  situation,  con- 
fessing herself  beaten  by  the  determined,  quiet  obstinacy 
that  she  called  in  her  affection  the  weakness  of  her  dear  one. 

Mrs.  Boscombe  could  never  make  up  her  mind  whether 
she  liked  or  disliked  Felix  Christie.  He  was  very  good- 
tempered  and  entertained  her  with  interesting  little  items 
of  news — she  only  read  police  reports,  cooking  recipes,  and 
divorce  cases  in  the  paper — but  he  had  a  way  of  looking  at 
her  curiously  and  critically.  It  was  very  disquieting  and 
made  her  feel  irritable. 

She  detested  Edward  Millidew,  suspecting  him,  without 
any  reason,  of  the  crime  of  drawing  her  in  caricature. 

Pearl,  who  made  a  point  of  sympathizing  with  the  poor 
lady  to  her  face  even  if  she  laughed  behind  her  back,  was 
rather  a  favourite,  and  she  regarded  Professor  Wiggins,  who 
called  her  "that  poor,  dear  martyr,"  with  great  friendliness. 

Ettie  was  the  only  person  who  knew  the  story  of  Christie's 
novel,  for  he  always  found  it  easy  to  talk  to  her.  Pearl,  to 
do  her  justice,  was  never  jealous  of  his  affection  for  her  friend, 
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Edward  Millidew,  possessed  with  the  idea  of  sharing 
rooms  with  Christie,  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  beneath 
his  restless  feet. 

For  a  week  he  started  out  every  day  in  the  highest 
spirits,  in  quest  of  a  suitable  abode,  but  returned  at  night 
in  the  depths  of  depression. 

Ettie  implored  him  not  to  take  his  disappointments  so 
much  to  heart,  and  Christie  treated  the  whole  matter  as  a 
joke.  Millidew  always  went  to  extremes.  In  his  own 
words,  suggestive  of  Mr.  Micawber,  he  was  either  "  dancing 
like  a  butterfly  in  the  sunshine,  or  dragging  his  weary  feet 
through  the  clods  of  the  valley  of  despair." 

On  the  eighth  day  of  his  quest  he  arrived,  at  midday,  at 
Buckley's  in  the  City,  and  asked  for  Christie. 

Christie  went  down  to  see  him  in  one  of  the  waiting- 
rooms.  Millidew  immediately  jumped  on  the  table  and 
executed  a  step-dance,  scattering  the  Buckley  publications 
on  to  the  floor,  and  frightening  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
a  lady  journalist,  the  only  other  occupants  of  the  room, 
almost  out  of  their  wits. 

"  Found,  Chris ;  found  !  The  search  is  over !  I've 
reached  the  South  Pole !  Behold  me,  crowned  with  suc- 
cess !  "  he  shouted. 

"  Come  down !  "  exclaimed  Christie.  "  Have  you  gone 
mad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mad  with  joy  !  Drunk  with  delight !  "  and  he 
bounded  downfromthe  table  as  nimbly  as  he  had  bounded  up. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Ned  ?  "  asked  his  friend. 

"  Drury  Lane,  my  boy ;  Drury  Lane !  "  said  Millidew, 
seating  himself  in  an  arm-chair  and  dropping  his  voice,  to  the 
evident  relief  of  the  elderly  gentleman  and  the  young  lady. 

"  Well,  what  about  Drury  Lane  ?  "  demanded  Christie. 

"I've  taken  a  house,  Chris— glorious  little  place  !  Just 
the  thing  for  us.   Dirt  cheap.   Come  and  see  it  !  " 

"  You've  taken  a  house  ?  "  repeated  the  other  in  aston- 
ishment. "  In  Drury  Lane,  Ned  ?  You  don't  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I  swear  I  do.   Dirt  cheap  !   I  won't  tell  you  the  rent 
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till  we  get  there.  Come  on,  old  boy  !  Come  on  !  Come 
on  !  " 

"  I  must  speak  to  Mr.  Ferguson.  Wait  for  me,  Ned," 
answered  Christie,  fired  to  action  by  his  friend's  excitement. 

He  ran  upstairs,  leaving  Millidew  alone  with  the  elderly 
gentleman,  the  young  lady  having  made  her  escape. 

When  he  returned  the  artist  was  calmly  reading  the 
paper,  and  the  elderly  gentleman  had  retired  into  the 
passage,  where  he  was  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  highly  nervous  manner. 

"  What  did  you  do  to  the  old  gentleman  while  I  was 
away  ?  "  asked  Christie,  as  the  two  young  men  left  the 
building. 

"  Nothing  at  ail,"  said  Millidew.  "  I  only  told  him  I 
was  sure  we  had  met  before.  He  said  he  didn't  remember 
my  face.  '  Oh,  yes,  you  do,'  said  I,  shaking  him  warmly 
by  the  hand.  '  You-  and  I  fought  against  the  Greeks 
together  at  Thermopylae  !  '  '  God  bless  my  soul !  '  said 
the  old  boy,  and  he  bolted  into  the  passage.' ' 

"  You're  mad,"  laughed  Christie.  "  Tell  me  about 
Drury  Lane." 

"  It's  one  of  those  quaint  little  holes,  Chris,  that  are 
bound  to  disappear  sooner  or  later  from  London  streets." 

"  Swept  away  by  the  tide  of  bricks  and  mortar,"  said 
Christie. 

"  You're  right,"  said  Millidew.  "  There  are  only  five 
rooms  and  a  sort  of  scullery  at  the  back.  Just  the  right 
size  for  you  and  me.  The  last  man  who  had  it  was  a  barber, 
but  of  course  he's  carried  off  all  his  rubbish  along  with  him." 

Christie  wondered  what  Pearl's  friend,  Mr.  Gambol, 
would  think  of  a  man  who  could  mention  the  word  "  rub- 
bish "  in  connexion  with  tonsorial  art. 

"  Is  the  place  in  good  repair  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Millidew.  "  But  we  could  get  it  into 
shape  in  no  time." 

"  Is  there  gas  laid  on  and  plenty  of  water  ?  " 

"  My  dear  man,  we're  not  in  the  backwoods  of  your 
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native  land  !  "  exclaimed  the  artist.  "  Of  course  there's 
gas.  You'll  smell  it  directly  you  get  inside,  and  there's  lots 
of  water,  because  the  tap  of  the  scullery  won't  turn  off." 

"  Sounds  promising  !  "  observed  Christie. 

"  Oh,  if  you're  going  to  be  nasty  over  a  tiny  leakage  in  a 
gas-pipe  and  a  little  trickle  of  water  " 

"  That's  all  right,  Ned  !   I'm  not  easily  daunted." 

The  house  in  Drury  Lane — that  has  long  since  disap- 
peared, as  Millidew  foretold — was  very  small,  dark,  and 
uncomfortable. 

The  front  room,  formerly  a  barber's  parlour,  had  a  low 
ceiling,  wide  windows  suitable  for  a  shop-front,  and  wain- 
scoted walls.  A  narrow  passage  ended  in  the  kitchen,  or 
scullery,  with  an  outlook  on  to  a  blind  wall.  A  steep  flight 
of  stairs  led  the  way  to  two  upper  rooms,  the  attic  being 
reached  by  a  fixed  wooden  ladder. 

It  was  a  lopsided  little  house,  all  the  floors  and  ceilings 
sloping  from  east  to  west  as  if  it  had  grown  weary,  as 
Christie  said,  of  standing  in  Drury  Lane  and  was  resting 
on  one  foot. 

The  bedrooms,  like  the  sitting-room,  were  wainscoted; 
there  was  a  large  cupboard  in  each,  and  wide  black  mantel- 
pieces of  carved  wood  over  mean  little  fire-places. 

"  The  premises  are  very  well  suited  for  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness," said  the  agent's  clerk,  a  sharp  youth  in  his  middle 
teens.  "  You're  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  pit  and 
gallery  entrances  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  there  are 
public-houses  almost  next  door  to  you  on  both  sides. :i 

"  Mr.  Millidew  is  an  artist,"  said  Christie,  gravely.  "  Do 
you  think  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  public-houses 
will  be  good  for  his  style  of  business  ?  " 

The  sharp  boy  meditated,  rubbing  the  doorkey  up  and 
down  his  nose. 

"  I  should  think  the  premises  admirably  suited  to  an 
artist,  sir,"  he  said,  with  decision.  "  You  see  you  can't 
get  dull  in  'em.  There's  always  something  to  divert  your 
mind.   Artists  naturally  get  dull  and  low-spirited." 
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"Do  they?  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? "  asked  Christie. 

V  It's  sedentary,  sir,  and  I  suppose  it  doesn't  agree  with 
them,"  said  the  observant  boy,  as  if  "  sedentary  "  were 
something  to  eat. 

"  I'm  a  writer,  but  I  play  the  violin  in  my  odd  time," 
said  Christie,  who  liked  the  sharp  boy.  "  Do  you  think 
the  neighbours  will  object  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir  !  "  he  answered,  with  a  grin.  "  The  walls 
of  the  premises  are  very  thick  and  this  is  not  a  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood. There's  lots  of  life  in  the  Lane,  especially  of  a 
Saturday  night." 

"  Fights  ?  "  said  Millidew. 

"  Well,  sir,  there  are  occasional  disagreements,  I  believe," 
admitted  the  youth.  "  But  you  needn't  be  alarmed  on 
that  account,  there  being  good  oak  shutters  to  all  the 
windows  and  a  stout  front  door." 

"  I  see  the  last  tenant  left  his  sign  behind  him,  Chris," 
said  Millidew,  stepping  again  into  the  street  to  view  "  the 
premises  "  from  the  kerb,  and  observing  an  ancient  barber's 
pole  fixed  at  one  side  of  the  door,  like  a  giant  sugar-stick 
with  the  colour  sucked  off. 

"It  can  easily  be  removed,  sir,"  said  the  agent's  boy. 

"  No,  no,  we'll  let  it  remain,"  said  Christie.  "  It  is  a 
record  of  the  past,  adding  historic  interest  to  the  building." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  indulgently. 
"  We've  all  got  our  little  fancies." 

■--  What  do  you  say,  Chris  ?  "  said  Millidew  in  a  low 
voice,  thrusting  his  arm  through  his  friend's.  "  Do  you 
like  the  little  hutch  ?  Will  it  do  for  us  both  ?  I  must  have 
the  bedroom  in  front  because  of  the  light.  Can  you  put 
up  with  the  back  one  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can,  Ned." 

"  Then  you're  satisfied  ?  You'll  think  it  over  ?  I'm 
sure  we  can  pay  our  way.  Don't  look  so  infernally  serious, 
Chris  !  Shall  we  go  to  see  the  agent  this  afternoon  ? 
When  will  you  make  up  your  mind  ?  " 

"  I've  made  it  up  already,"  answered  Christie.  "  We'll 
take  it,  Ned." 
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"  Good  man  !  "  exclaimed  Millidew,  slapping  him  on  the 
back.  "  We'll  step  round  to  your  place  at  once,  my  boy, 
and  have  a  chat  with  your  master." 

"  Our  head  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  the 
boy,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  word,  as  a  correction  to 
master  ;  and  he  added  as  he  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  "  They're  beautiful  premises  for  any 
gentlemen  who  wish  to  settle  down  in  this  part  of  London." 

"  Are  you  settled  down  in  this  part  of  London  yourself  ?" 
asked  Christie,  as  they  started  for  the  agent's  office. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  don't  care  to  be  quite  so 
central.   I  prefer  a  more  residential  part  of  town." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  live  in  the  West  End  ?  "  said  Christie. 

"  More  in  that  direction,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "  I  am 
residing  at  present  in  Camden  Town.  This  is  our  office, 
gentlemen.    Will  you  kindly  walk  in  ?  " 

A  long  interview  with  the  agent  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Millidew  declared  several  times  that  he  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  business — he  didn't  come  there 
to  be  instructed — he  had  rented  scores  of  houses  in  his 
time — and  so  on.  Finally  the  settlement  was  left  to 
Christie,  who  agreed  to  take  the  house,  if  the  terms  were 
approved  by  the  landlord,  on  a  three  years'  lease. 

The  agent,  given  the  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ferguson, 
of  Buckley's,  as  a  reference,  lauded  the  little  house  after 
the  manner  of  his  youthful  assistant,  assuring  Mr.  Christie 
that  he  would  find  Drury  Lane  one  of  the  pleasantest 
streets  in  the  whole  of  London. 

Christie  listened  attentively,  giving  the  agent  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  very  polite,  rather  simple  young  man 
— and  made  thirty  shillings  out  of  the  interview  on  the 
following  day  by  writing  a  sketch,  called  "  The  Premises," 
for  an  evening  paper. 

The  landlord  approving  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the 
agent,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  two  friends  took  posses- 
sion of  the  lopsided  little  house.  It  had  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  under  the  supervision  of  Ettie  Boscombe  and  Miss 
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Gambol,  the  former  merciful,  the  latter  a  slave-driver  with 
charwomen,  and  the  young  men  whitewashed  and  painted 
it  themselves. 

They  had  very  little  furniture,  but  on  the  first  night  of 
their  occupation,  sitting  in  the  little  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  both  Millidew  and  Christie  were  filled  with  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

Millidew  talked  incessantly,  suggesting  extensive  im- 
provements and  extravagant  schemes  for  decoration. 

The  first  number  of  "  The  Question  "  was  to  appear  the 
following  week.  Christie  had  seen  no  part  of  it,  except  the 
cover  and  his  own  article,  and  his  hopes  were  high.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  begin  his  novel,  writing  at  night  and 
in  the  early  morning. 

Pearl  had  been  adorable  at  their  last  meeting.  Her  fair 
face  floated  before  him,  in  imagination,  in  its  aura  of  pale 
hair. 

He  rose,  after  a  while,  and  took  out  his  violin,  long  since 
redeemed  from  the  pawnshop  in  Waterloo  Road,  tuned, 
and  began  to  play.  His  arm,  unless  he  attempted  quick 
bowing  for  any  length  of  time,  did  not  trouble  him. 

He  no  longer  played  with  the  ease  of  hard  practice,  but 
with  more  expression  and  feeling  than  in  the  old  days. 
Martelli,  the  great  violinist,  told  him  so. 

"  You  were  formerly  like  a  man  reading  a  language  he 
did  not  understand  fluently  and  well,"  he  said.  "  But 
now,  though  you  only  speak  a  few  words  haltingly  and  ill, 
they  are  full  of  meaning  and  express  your  thoughts." 

Millidew  listened  patiently,  but  only  waited  for  his 
friend  to  lay  aside  his  bow  to  continue  talking.  Directly 
the  music  stopped  he  burst  out  again,  the  more  eager  and 
extravagant  from  restraint. 

Christie  smiled  at  him  affectionately  and  put  away  the 
violin. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  music  in  the  same  room  as 
Edward  Millidew,  but  it  was  not  impossible  to  dream  of  his 
love  and  think  of  his  book. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


LIFE  IN  DRURY  LANE 

MISS  PEARL  HENNING  made  her  way  hastily  along 
Drury  Lane. 

Her  walk  always  reminded  Christie  of  a  pigeon,  for  she 
had  a  trick  of  jerking  her  head  and  picking  up  her  feet,  as 
if  the  earth  were  not  quite  good  enough  to  step  upon. 

There  was  a  good  reason  for  daintiness  on  this  occasion, 
for  it  had  been  drizzling  all  day,  so  that  the  road  and  pave- 
ment were  flecked  with  little  pools  of  water  and  slippery 
with  mud. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  on  a  cold  autumn  night.  The 
streets  were  all  rain-soaked  and  brown,  dirty  and  dreary. 

Pearl,  who  always  behaved  as  if  her  friends  were  respon- 
sible for  bad  weather,  was  very  angry  with  Christie  for 
having  made  her  promise  to  pay  him  a  visit  on  this 
particular  evening. 

She  would  greatly  have  preferred  the  Gambols'  com- 
fortable sitting-room,  where  she  could  have  sat  with  her 
feet  on  the  fender,  reading  a  novelette,  from  after  tea  till 
bedtime. 

She  held  her  skirt  drawn  up  on  one  side,  grasping  in  the 
other  hand  an  umbrella,  a  fancy  handbag,  and  a  copy  of 
the  current  issue  of  "  The  Question." 

On  reaching  the  door  of  the  two  friends'  little  house — 
Millidew  and  Christie  had  been  in  possession  for  about  six 
months — she  rapped  smartly  with  the  silver  knob  of  her 
umbrella,  too  impatient  to  use  the  big  metal  ring  that  took 
the  place  of  an  ordinary  knocker. 

The  shop  was  still  open,  for  Millidew  found  that  many 
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of  his  best  customers  only  appeared  upon  the  scene  late  at 
night. 

The  majority  of  his  original  drawings  were  displayed  on 
brown-paper  mats,  but  some  of  them  were  framed,  all  being 
ticketed  with  their  prices,  ranging  from  half-a-crown  to 
three  guineas.  .Printed  copies,  coloured  by  hand,  were  sold 
at  a  shilling,  and  uncoloured  at  sixpence  apiece. 

In  one  corner  of  the  window  was  a  small  pile  of  Christie's 
unpretentious  book,  "  London  Dawns/'  published  by 
Buckley's,  cheaply  bound  and  cheaply  printed,  with  a 
frontispiece  drawn  by  Millidew,  so  unlike  his  usual  work 
that  few  people  would  have  believed  it  could  possibly  be 
by^the  same  hand  as  the  cartoons. 

Christie  often  thought,  in  later  years,  that  all  Millidew's 
faults  would  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  that  one  beautiful 
and  simple  drawing. 

The  door  flew  open  at  Pearl's  aggressive  rap,  and  Christie 
seized  her  out  of  the  rain  and  gathering  darkness. 

"  Angel !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Come  in  !  Ned's  not  at 
home.   How  sweet  of  you  to  get  here  so  early." 

The  little  room,  with  its  low  ceiling,  looked  very  quaint, 
warm,  and  hospitable. 

The  young  men  had  arranged  it  after  their  own  fashion. 
They  had  stained  the  floor,  and  hung  the  walls  with  the 
oddest  collection  of  drawings,  prints,  and  Japanese  scrolls 
of  vivid  colouring. 

Christie's  books  were  piled  on  shelves  from  wainscot  to 
ceiling.  A  small  hired  piano  was  squeezed  into  one  corner, 
as  if  it  were  trying  to  hide  behind  the  door.  Millidew's 
work-table,  where  the  friends  spent  all  their  odd  minutes 
in  colouring  the  printed  cartoons,  served  on  festive  occa- 
sions either  as  a  dumb-waiter  or  an  extra  seat. 

The  chairs  were  limited,  but  there  were  several  big 
hassocks  and  an  oak  pew  that  Millidew  had  picked  up  as  a 
great  bargain,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  much  too 
big  and  cumbersome  for  the  lopsided  little  house.  Christie 
was  not  in  a  position  to  complain.   He  also  had  made  an 
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addition  to  the  household  that  his  friend  declared  was 
equally  gigantic,  in  the  shape  of  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  most  curly  coat  and  faithful, 
devoted  eyes  that  his  master  had  ever  seen  ;  a  dog  to  be 
proud  of,  to  love  and  be  loved  all  the  years  of  his  doggy  life. 

Neb  joined  in  the  welcome  to  Pearl,  but  she  pushed  him 
away  with  little  squeals  of  annoyance. 

"  Don't  let  him  jump  all  over  me,  Chris  !  "  she  cried. 
"  Don't  let  him  put  his  great  paws  on  my  new  coat !  " 

Christie  ordered  Neb  into  his  corner,  and  relieved  his 
sweetheart  of  her  burdens.  Then  he  held  out  his  arms,  but 
Pearl  was  too  ruffled  in  temper  to  respond  to  the  invitation. 

"  What  a  beastly  place  Drury  Lane  is  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  endure  it.  All  the  children 
are  dirty  and  all  the  men  and  women  are  drunk." 

"  Not  all,  dearest !  "  protested  Christie.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  include  Ned  and  me,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  !  "  she  answered,  contemptuously.  "  You're 
an  honest  John  Tompkins.  How  do  you  like  my  new 
things  ?  I  never  knew  such  a  man  !  A  girl  might  as  well 
be  dressed  in  sacking  for  all  the  notice  you  take  of  it." 

"  I  haven't  had  time,  Pearl  " 

"  Time  !  "  interrupted  Pearl,  who  usually  added  em- 
phasis to  her  remarks  by  repetition.  "  Time  !  Good 
gracious  me  !  You've  had  time  to  talk  to  the  dog'  and 
jabber  about  Drury  Lane.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  time.   Time,  indeed  !  " 

"  Well,  let  me  look  at  you,"  said  Christie,  taking  her  by 
the  arms  and  pushing  her  into  a  good  light.  "  It's  true  I 
never  think  about  your  clothes,  Pearl,  for  I  can't  think  of 
anything  but  your  lovely  eyes  and  your  lovely  hair." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  she  answered,  mollified.  "  But 
try  to  be  sensible  for  once.   How  do  you  think  I  look  ?  " 

If  Christie  had  known  more  of  girls  he  would  not  have 
taken  her,  or  any  other  woman,  quite  at  her  word  on  the 
subject  of  personal  criticism. 

But  he  perched  himself  on  the  back  of  the  old  pew, 
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folded  his  arms,  and  looked  at  her  steadily  from  head  to 
foot.  He  had  never  looked  at  her  quite  in  the  same  way 
before,  coolly  and  seriously,  for  she  had  dashed  the  ardour 
of  his  greeting  with  her  pettish  words  and  frowns. 

Her  new  coat  and  skirt  were  green,  trimmed  with  buttons 
the  size  of  halfpenny  pieces — Christie  counted  sixpenny- 
worth  on  the  coat,  three  pennyworth  on  each  cuff,  more 
than  a  shillingsworth  on  the  skirt — and  she  wore  a  fur 
stole,  a  lace  cravat,  and  a  big  green  felt  hat,  its  lacerated 
sides  stabbed  with  amber  hatpins. 

The  hat  was  heavy  with  feathers.  There  were  no  less 
than  twelve  little  furry  heads,  wonderfully  life-like  with 
their  shining  bead  eyes,  peeping  out  of  different  parts  of 
the  stole,  with  any  number  of  tails  or  legs,  only  the  furrier 
knew  for  which  they  were  intended,  dangling  from  the  ends 
and  over  the  shoulders. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  after  revolving  slowly  for  her  lover's 
inspection. 

Christie  suddenly  turned  his  eyes  away.  A  peculiar 
thought  had  flashed  into  his  mind,  instantly  taking  form 
in  a  mental  picture. 

He  saw  her  hung  with  the  little  soft  dead  animals  the 
furry  heads  were  meant  to  represent,  while  the  plumes 
shading  her  face  changed  into  a  slaughtered  bird — so  beau- 
tiful in  life,  an  embodied  joy — with  torn  wings  and  a 
stained  breast. 

The  picture  was  gone  as  quickly  as  it  came,  but  it  filled 
him  with  a  subtle,  momentary  repugnance  to  the  woman 
whose  appearance  had  caused  it. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Pearl  again,  still  revolving  with  her  hands 
on  her  hips  and  admiring  eyes  cast  down  on  the  well-cut 
skirt  of  her  dress. 

"  Well,"  he  repeated  slowly,  "  I  think  the  colour  is  too 
dull — muddy — indefinite — it  has  no  richness  in  the  folds." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  sin- 
cerely hope  there  aren't  any  folds.  What  else  ?  " 

"  That's  an  appalling  heel,  Pearl,"  he  went  on,  catching 
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a  glimpse  of  one  shoe  as  she  pivoted.  He  thought  it  wiser 
not  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  fur  stole  or  feathered  hat. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  heel  ?  "  asked  the  young 
lady,  putting  her  foot  up  on  a  chair.  "  It's  a  '  Louie 
Quorts.'  " 

Christie  suddenly  laughed,  she  did  not  know  why,  and 
caught  her  into  his  arms. 
"  You  darling  !  "  he  cried. 

"  What  a  strange  fellow  you  are,  John  Tompkins,"  she 
said,  pressing  her  fair  cheek  against  his.  "  One  minute 
you're  as  black  as  thunder  and  the  next  you're  on  the  broad 
grin.  Now  let  me  go,  Chris  !  I've  got  my  hair  done  in  a 
new  way  and  I  want  to  show  you.  Do  let  me  go  !  " 

She  allowed  him  to  pull  the  amber  hatpins  out  of  her  hat, 
but  removed  it  herself  in  front  of  the  old  circular  mirror 
hanging  over  Millidew's  work-table.  Her  hair  no  longer 
hung  in  a  plait,  but  was  most  elaborately  curled  and  waved 
and  puffed. 

"  Glorious  !  "  exclaimed  Christie.  "  You  look  like  a 
great  lady  of  olden  days  going  to  a  feast ;  but  I  think  it  is 
just  as  beautiful  in  a  single  knot,  or  better  still,  hanging 
loose  on  your  shoulders.  Then  it  reminds  me  of  corn  in  the 
sun." 

"  It  really  might  be  a  wig,  mightn't  it  ?  "  said  Pearl, 
with  supreme  satisfaction,  curving  her  white  throat  from 
side  to  side  before  the  mirror.  "  Nobody  would  think  it 
was  all  my  own,  but  it  is  !  " 

"  Did  you  arrange  it  yourself  ?  "  he  asked,  watching  the 
pretty,  vain  creature  with  mingled  admiration  and  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Not  quite,"  she  answered  after  a  pause.  "  In  fact, 
Mr.  Gambol  helped  me.  I'm  not  skilful  enough  to  do  it  so 
neatly.  It's  not  so  easy  to  master  the  hairdressing  as  you'd 
imagine.   It's  not  like  writing  books." 

Christie  knew  that  Pearl  was  learning  Mr.  Gambol's 
business,  with  the  approval  of  her  parents,  but  it  had  not 
occurred  to  him  she  would  be  instructed  in  such  a  way. 
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Surprise  and  indignation  swept  over  him.  He  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  the  hairdresser's  big,  flapper  hands 
touching  those  soft  waves. 

"Dearest!"  he  burst  out,  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  let 
Gambol  play  about  with  your  hair.  I'm  sure  you  might  do 
without  his  assistance." 

Pearl  flushed,  opened  her  lips  for  an  angry  retort,  but 
checked  the  words  and  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds  before 
replying. 

"  Mr.  Gambol  doesn't  '  play  about '  with  my  hair.  Do 
you  think  it  is  wrong  to  have  it  properly  waved  and 
arranged  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  in  your  case  to  let  old  Gam- 
bol " 

"  You  needn't  be  rude  to  my  friends.    Old  Gambol, 

indeed  !    You  would  make  a  fine  fuss  if  he — if  he  " 

she  could  not  think  of  anything  bitter  to  say,  so  ended  the 
sentence  rather  tamely ;  "  There  would  be  a  fine  fuss  if  he 
was  to  call  you  young  Christie  !  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  hang  what  he  calls  me,"  said  Christie. 
"  But  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you,  Pearl.  I  only  wanted 
to  say  " 

"  You  only  wanted  to  say  that  I  oughtn't  to  have  my 
own  hair  nicely  done  because  I'm  learning  the  business  !  " 
she  interrupted  in  a  burst. 

"  My  dear  girl !  "  protested  Christie.  "  It  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.   We  were  speaking  of  Gambol." 

"  I  don't  want  to  speak  of  Gambol,"  she  answered,  with 
a  stamp  of  her  foot. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Christie  ;  "  neither  do  I.  He's  not  an 
interesting  subject,  but  I  hate  the  idea  of  the  man  touching 
your  hair.   I  can't  help  it,  Pearl." 

"  You  touch  it  yourself,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  but  in  what  spirit  " 

He  did  not  end  the  sentence,  but  lifted  her  hand  to  his 
lips  and  held  it  there  in  silence. 

"  Oh,  that  will  do  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  pulling  her 
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hand  away.  "  Now  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing 
with  yourself.    I've  got  this  week's  '  Question/  you  see." 

His  face  clouded.  They  sat  down  side  by  side,  her  cheek 
leaning  against  his  shoulder,  in  the  old  pew.  Neb  crept 
out  and  stretched  himself  at  his  master's  feet. 

"  I  dislike  '  The  Question '  more  and  more,"  said  Christie. 

M  Why  ?  "  raising  her  face  for  a  moment,  then  returning 
to  the  old  position.  "  I  think  it's  very  interesting,  Chris. 
I  like  those  articles  about  the  stage." 

"  Do  you  ?    Such  ancient  scandals,  my  dearest." 

V  Well,  I  think  the  General  Information  Page  is  most 
instructive,"  said  Pearl  hastily. 

Christie  laughed  and  drew  her  closer. 

"  They  tell  you  how  many  needles  it  would  take,  one  on 
top  of  another,  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  Monument,  or 
how  many  books  there  are  in  the  British  Museum  Reading 
Room,  or  how  to  make  gunpowder,  don't  they,  Pearl  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  very  useful  to  know  those  sort  of  things, 
Chris." 

"  Is  it,  angel  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  I've  heard  you  say  that  everybody  ought 
to  be  well  informed." 

"  I  can't  help  making  an  obvious  or  dull  remark  occa- 
sionally.  Don't  bring  it  up  against  me,  darling." 

"  Of  course  your  own  articles  are  the  best  things  in  the 
paper,  Chris." 

"  Little  flatterer  !  " 

"  No,  I  mean  it,  really.  I  should  read  them  every  week, 
even  if  I  didn't  know  you,  John  Tompkins.  I  always  look 
at  them  first,  even  before  I  turn  to  '  Modes  of  the  Moment.' 
By  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  new  skirt  in  this  week's  ? 
It's  too  ridiculous  !  I  wouldn't  walk  down  the  street  in 
such  a  thing.  Talk  about  classic  figures.  I  think  they 
were  hideous.  You  might  as  well  be  a  broomstick  for  all 
the  fit  they  want.   My  gracious  !  " 

She  caught  up  the  paper  and  began  to  search  for  "  Modes 
of  the  Moment,"  licking  her  thumb  to  turn  over  the  pagesc 
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Christie  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  a  habit  of  his 
when  there  was  agitation  in  the  air. 

"  I  can't  understand  your  approval  of '  The  Question ' ! " 
he  burst  out.  "  It's  utterly  different  from  what  I  hoped 
and  expected.   It's  a  failure,  a  dead  failure." 

*'  How  can  you  say  so  ?  "  asked  Pearl,  still  searching  for 
the  design  of  the  new  skirt.  "  The  circulation  is  going  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Look  at  the  advertisements  on  the 
walls  !  " 

"  Hateful  and  ugly." 

"  Look  at  the  enormous  prizes  they're  offering  for 
competitions." 

"  Inane  and  brainless." 
Pearl  stared  at  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Don't  they  pay  ? 
Can't  you  get  your  salary  ?  Is  that  why  you've  turned 
against  them  in  this  mad  way  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  get  my  salary,"  answered  Christie  im- 
patiently. 

"  Then  what  are  you  grumbling  about  ?  Don't  tell  me 
that  you're  going  to  give  up  working  for  Buckley's,  Chris ! 
It  would  be  too  stupid  for  words." 

He  knelt  down  in  front  of  the  old  pew  and  laid  his  clasped 
hands  on  her  knees,  looking  at  her  imploringly. 

"  Dearest,  I  want  to  give  it  up.  I  believed  that  '  The 
Question  '  would  give  me  just  the  opportunity  I  needed, 
but  it's  a  wretched  disappointment.  It  takes  all  my  time, 
for  Ferguson  is  so  exacting.   It's  a  perpetual  grind." 

"  You'll  get  used  to  it  in  time,"  she  interrupted. 

"  That's  just  what  I  dread,  Pearl !  I  don't  want  to  get 
used  to  it.  I  want  to  break  away  while  I  can,  and  be  free 
again." 

"  You're  so  unsettled.  You  never  stick  to  anything," 
said  the  girl. 

"  But  I'm  making  very  little  money  at  Buckley's,  after 
all,"  he  urged. 
"  You  could  make  more  if  you  chose.   Why  don't  you 
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write  long  serial  stories  ?  I'm  sure  you've  got  heaps  of 
ideas.  Why  don't  you  make  Mr.  Ferguson  give  you  more 
to  do  in  '  The  Question  '  ?  You  could  arrange  the  General 
Information  Page  we  were  talking  about  just  as  well  as 
the  man  who  does  it  now.  Of  course,  nobody  would  expect 
you  to  write  about  fashions  or  cooking  recipes,  for  you 
haven't  had  the  education  or  training ;  but  you  might  do 
the  politics,  or  that  serious  bit  on  the  front  page  every 
week.  You  ought  to  push  yourself  forward.  A  man's  got 
to  blow  his  own  trumpet  nowadays  if  he  wants  to  make 
money,  and  I  suppose  you  do  want  to  make  money — don't 
you  ? — for  my  sake  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  stick  to  Buckley's,  Chris.  Elbow  your  way  to 
the  front.  It  isn't  the  dreamy  man  who  succeeds,  or  the 
literary  man,  or  the  most  refined — it's  the  man  who  can 
shove.  You  can  laugh  at  me  if  you  like,  but  I'm  talking 
good  common  sense." 

"  So  you  are,  Pearl !   Go  on,  my  dear." 

It  was  true  that  he  laughed  at  her,  but  her  words  showed 
him  that  the  subject  of  his  book,  interesting  him  more  and 
more  every  day,  would  never  appeal  to  that  good  common 
sense  she  was  so  proud  of  possessing.  He  had  meant  to  tell 
her  about  it,  but  changed  his  mind. 

It  was  much  wiser,  and  easier,  to  make  love. 

Edward  Millidew  returned  home  at  eight  o'clock,  laden 
with  provisions,  it  being  the  night  of  the  week  when  guests 
were  expected  at  the  little  shop  in  Drury  Lane. 

Christie  thought  that  drinks,  tobacco,  and  coffee  were 
enough  to  offer,  but  his  partner  produced  an  odd  selection 
of  what  he  called  "  tempters,"  comprising  two  dressed 
crabs ;  a  jar  of  preserved  ginger ;  bananas ;  a  box  of  Scotch 
shortbread,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  frequently 
paid  them  a  visit ;  a  quantity  of  figs ;  dates ;  almonds,  and 
a  tinned  pineapple. 

Pearl  was  in  her  element  helping  the  young  men  to 
spread  out  the  feast  and  make  the  coffee.    She  liked 
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Millidew,  often  wishing  that  Christie  was  as  amusing  as  his 
friend.  There  was  a  lively  discussion  over  the  opening  of 
the  pineapple  tin  and  arranging  the  limited  stock  of 
crockery,  but  when  it  was  done  the  talk  flagged  until  the 
arrival  of  Ettie  Boscombe. 

Ettie  looked  prettier  than  usual,  as  Pearl  perceived  in  an 
instant,  and  the  young  men  after  a  little  while.  She  had 
just  returned  from  a  holiday,  and  carried  the  flag  of  perfect 
health. 

"  How  lucky  we  are,  Chris  !  "  cried  Millidew.  "  Don't 
let  us  admit  any  of  the  other  fellows  to-night.  Let  us  be 
misers,  you  and  me,  and  keep  our  lovely  ladies  all  to  our- 
selves." 

"  You  had  better  consult  the  wishes  of  the  lovely  ladies," 
said  Pearl.   "  Do  you  approve  of  monopolies,  Ettie  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  does !  "  said  Millidew,  before  Ettie  could 
speak.  "  1  Lift  up  your  countenance,'  Miss  Boscombe, 
'  as  it  were  the  day  of  celebration  of  that  nuptial  we  two 
have  sworn  shall  come  '  !  " 

"  But  we  haven't !  "  laughed  Ettie. 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  means,"  said  Pearl. 

"  It  was  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  angel,"  said 
Christie. 

"  I  don't  care  about  Shakespeare,"  said  Pearl,  hastening 
to  add,  "  But,  of  course,  I've  seen  some  of  his  plays  acted. 
We  make  a  point  of  going  to  the  theatre  at  home  when 
there's  anything  high-class,  like  Shakespeare,  or  '  The  Sign 
of  the  Cross,'  or  '  The  Royal  Divorce.'  I  saw  both  of  those 
when  I  was  quite  a  small  child,  but  I've  never  forgotten 
them.  My  mother  says  plays  and  books  ought  to  teach  you 
something." 

"  Does  she  include  pictures,  Miss  Henning  ?  "  asked 
Millidew.   "  What  do  you  think  of  these  ?  " 

He  spread  out  his  three  latest  drawings. 

Pearl  gave  a  shriek  of  laughter  at  the  first,  illustrating  a 
coarse  joke  about  an  intoxicated  woman  ;  looked  puzzled 
at  the  second,  which  was  political ;  and  exclaimed  "  How 
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sweet !  "  at  the  third,  failing  to  grasp  the  sarcasm  behind 
the  sketch  of  a  couple  of  slum  children  killing  butterflies 
in  a  daisy  field. 

Ettie  said  nothing,  for  Millidew 's  work  always  saddened 
her. 

"  Oh,  Ned  !  "  said  Christie,  pointing  to  the  first  of  the 
drawings.  "  I'm  afraid  that  when  many  a  villain  has 
evolved  into  a  ministering  angel,  you'll  still  lie  howling — 
forgive  me  for  another  quotation,  Pearl." 

Millidew  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"  I  warned  you  years  ago  that  you'd  made  a  bad  friend, 
St.  Christie  of  Canada." 

The  arrival  of  another  visitor  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion. It  was  Mr.  Ferguson,  whose  severe  treatment  of 
Christie  at  their  first  meeting  at  Buckley's  had  changed 
into  affectionate  cordiality. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  frequently  observed  that  he  was  not 
a  society  man,  surprised  Pearl  by  his  unconventionality. 
Instead  of  talking  about  the  weather,  or  any  other  subject 
suitable  for  a  mixed  company,  he  lighted  his  pipe,  selected 
a  comfortable  chair,  placed  it  in  a  corner,  and  sat  down  to 
read  a  book  which  he  had  brought  along  with  him. 

"  I  know  you'll  excuse  me  taking  a  part  in  any  debate 
this  evening,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I'm  rather  anxious  to  look 
through  this  little  volume,  and  I  knew  you'd  like  to  have 
my  company  at  your  social  gathering." 

"  You  make  yourself  quite  at  home,  Mr.  Ferguson," 
answered  Millidew. 

"  Thank  you,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word,"  said  the 
Scotchman,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  Dr.  MacDougall  on 
Gaelic  Pulpit  Orators. 

"  Good  gracious  me!"  whispered  Pearl  to  Ettie  Bos- 
combe.   "  I  never  saw  such  cheek  in  all  my  born  days  !  " 

Ettie  only  smiled  and  turned  to  Christie. 

fi  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  'The  Question,'  "  she 
said,  also  in  a  low  voice,  glancing  towards  Mr.  Ferguson  in 
the  corner.    "  But  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  now  ?  " 
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"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  Old  Alick  is  absorbed  in  his 
book.   He  won't  hear  a  word  we  say." 

"  Then  I  must  confess  that  I'm  more  and  more  disap- 
pointed in  the  paper  every  week,"  said  Ettie. 

"  I  hoped  you  would  say  that !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I've 
been  longing  to  hear  your  opinion.  I  can  do  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  to  influence  Cartwright,  and  it's  no 
good  appealing  to  head-quarters  " — with  a  jerk  of  his  head 
towards  Mr.  Ferguson.  "  Everything  is  left  to  Cartwright. 
He  ignores  the  fact  that  I  was  to  have  my  say  in  the  make- 
up of  the  paper  every  week." 

Cartwright  was  the  editor  of  "  The  Question." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Resign  ?  "  asked 
Ettie. 

"  How  quickly  you  come  to  the  point.  Snip-snap,  like 
a  pair  of  scissors  !  "  exclaimed  Christie.  "  That's  what  I 
like  and  admire  in  you,  Ettie — at  least,  one  of  the  number- 
less things  I  like  and  admire — you  are  so  decisive.  No,  I 
am  not  going  to  resign.   Pearl  won't  hear  of  it." 

He  looked  at  Pearl>  who  was  laughing  over  some  more  of 
Millidew's  cartoons  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  a  little 
ruefully. 

"  She  thinks  I  should  be  an  idiot  to  throw  up  a  cer- 
tainty," he  went  on.  "  And,  of  course,  she  is  quite  right 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  She  reminds  me  a  little  of  my 
mother,  who  is  a  New  England  woman,  as  you  know,  but 
swears  by  the  old  English  policy  of  keeping  one's  feet  under 
another  man's  table." 

"  She  is  naturally  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
Buckley's,"  said  Ettie,  also  looking  at  Pearl  in  her  con- 
siderate way.  "  But  I  think  you  ought  to  settle  this 
matter  for  yourself,  Felix.  You  hoped  so  much  from 
'  The  Question  '  " 

"  Very  foolishly  !  "  he  interrupted.  "  I  might  have 
known  that  Buckley's  and  originality  are  the  poles  asunder. 
Popularity,  public  opinion,  the  majority  right  or  wrong — 
those  are  the  gods  we  worship  at  our  temple  in  the  City. 
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I  can't  imagine  why  Buckley's  accept  all  my  short  stories. 
They've  got  into  the  habit,  I  suppose.  There's  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  it.  Talking  of  Buckley's,"  he  broke 
off  as  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  "  here  is  the 
Heir  Apparent." 

He  threw  open  the  door  and  greeted  the  new  guest  with 
great  warmth. 

Houghton  Buckley,  smiling,  handsome,  debonair,  with 
the  indescribable  grace  and  ease  of  his  youth  and  good 
breeding,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  three  other 
men  in  the  room,  greatly  to  their  disadvantage  in  Pearl 
Henning's  eyes. 

Ferguson  looked  gaunt,  elderly,  and  uncouth  beside  him  ; 
his  frank  expression  and  upright  bearing  seemed  to  draw 
attention  to  Edward  Millidew's  shifty  eyes  and  rounded 
shoulders ;  but  the  difference  between  young  Buckley  and 
Felix  Christie  was  more  interesting  and  difficult  to  define. 
Of  about  the  same  age  and  height,  both  equally  cordial  and 
anxious  to  please  the  other,  both  clean-shaven,  both  dark, 
lithe  and  muscular,  it  was  only  a  pair  of  eyes  much  more 
keen  and  intuitive  than  Pearl's  that  would  have  suspected 
the  limitations  and  lack  of  depth  in  the  Englishman,  and 
realized  the  possibilities  and  power  of  the  Canadian. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  am  the  herald  of  a  distinguished 
guest !  "  said  Houghton  to  Christie,  after  an  introduction 
to  the  girls.  "  Do  you  know  with  whom  I  have  been 
dining  ?  " 

"  The  King  ?  The  Prime  Minister  ?  Little  Tich  ?  " 
suggested  Millidew. 

"  Pargetter  !  "  said  Houghton.  "  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  Chris  ?  Yes,  I've  just  left  Mr.  Pargetter  at  the  Ritz. 
He's  coming  on  to  pay  you  a  visit." 

"  I  hope  he'll  be  able  to  get  in,"  said  Christie,  doubtfully. 
"  Our  space  is  so  very  limited." 

"  We  must  have  an  overflow  meeting  in  the  Lane,"  said 
Houghton.  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  up  my  chair.  May 
I  do  so  now  ?   Isn't  this  a  good  idea  ?   I  rather  like  it." 
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He  sat  down  cross-legged  at  Pearl's  feet,  looking  up  into 
her  face  with  gay,  admiring  eyes. 

"  I  don't  think  Chris  approves,  Mr.  Buckley,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  Then  he  can  disapprove,"  said  Houghton,  coolly.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  back  to  that  stool  of  repentance  after 
sitting  here  ?  No,  not  for  all  the  Christies  in  Christendom !  " 

"  I  don't  believe  you  are  very  happy  down  there,"  said 
Pearl. 

"  Don't  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

Houghton  did  not  argue  the  point,  but  he  continued 
looking  into  the  pretty  face  bent  down  towards  him  with  an 
expression  of  intense  earnestness — as  if  he  were  looking  at 
a  girl  for  the  first  time  in  his  life — and  Pearl,  to  her  ow 
surprise,  suddenly  blushed  and  turned  her  eyes  away. 

Houghton  smiled.  He  flirted,  as  he  did  everything  else, 
without  exerting  himself,  and  rarely  missed  an  opportunity 
to  keep  his  hand  in. 

Long  before  Mr.  Pargetter  appeared  upon  the  scene  the 
room  was  crowded.  Ettie  talked  well,  always  with  sense, 
sometimes  with  humour ;  but  Pearl  would  have  found  the 
evening  very  dull  if  it  had  not  been  for  Houghton,  although 
she  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  even  her  charms 
did  not  wholly  absorb  his  attention. 

He  occasionally  forgot  the  game  they  were  playing  and 
joined  in  the  general  conversation,  leaving  her  for  minutes 
at  a  time  with  nothing  to  do  or  say. 

She  knew  that  a  glance  would  have  brought  Christie  to 
her  side,  but  she  hoped  to  make  him  jealous  by  neglect. 
There  was  a  certain  excitement  in  making  any  man  jealous, 
especially  a  self-controlled  man  like  her  lover. 

All  her  previous  ideas  about  evening  parties  were  over- 
turned. It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  present  at  one 
of  the  gatherings  in  Drury  Lane,  and  Christie  had  not 
prepared  her  for  its  informality. 

The  guests  were  nearly  all  friends  of  Millidew's.  There 
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were  two  novelists.  One  of  them  was  short  and  pale, 
haggardly  thin,  and  with  a  gloomy  brow  ;  the  other  was 
heavily  built,  with  a  shock  of  untidy,  straw-coloured  hair, 
and  a  cheerful,  pouting  face  like  a  cherub  blowing  a 
trumpet.  Appearances  in  the  case  of  these  young  men 
were  deceptive,  the  black-browed  one  being  lively  and 
witty,  and  his  friend  of  a  pessimistic,  melancholy  dis- 
position. 

A  third  man,  who  looked  so  very  youthful  that  Pearl 
considered  him  a  cub  of  a  boy,  talked  exclusively  to  the 
middle-aged  lady  who  accompanied  him,  supplying  her 
with  endless  cigarettes,  so  that  they  were  lost  to  the  rest  of 
the  company  in  a  mist  of  smoke. 

There  was  an  artist  who  sang  music-hall  songs  in  a 
refined,  mournful  voice  ;  a  Conservative  engineer  who 
argued  hotly  with  a  Socialistic  clerk,  as  if  they  were  in  Hyde 
Park  instead  of  a  friend's  house.  There  were  several 
journalists  whose  whole  talk  was  journalistic,  and  three 
girls  from  Buckley's  who  astounded  Pearl  by  their  dis- 
cussion of  social  problems  with  the  men. 

The  room  was  crowded  when  Mr.  Pargetter  arrived, 
several  of  the  visitors  being  obliged  to  sit  on  the  stairs. 

From  the  minute  of  his  entrance  the  whole  atmosphere 
changed.  His  great,  cordial  voice,  his  friendly  smile,  and 
his  air  of  good-fellowship  made  him  at  home  on  the  instant. 
All  petty  and  mean  thoughts  were  swept  away  by  his 
simple  beneficence  and  faith  in  humanity,  while  his  abso- 
lute self-confidence  and  honest  pleasure  in  the  success  of 
his  own  life  only  made  him  the  more  lovable. 

He  affected  Christie  like  a  burst  of  warm  sunshine  on  a 
cold  autumn  day,  or  a  strong  wind  on  the  hills.  Other  men 
he  could  criticize,  studying  their  characters  and  motives, 
but  he  accepted  Henry  Pargetter  as  one  accepts  the  good 
things  of  this  world — air  and  light  and  water — in  wordless 
gratitude. 

"  You're  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  Ned  and  Miss  Boscombe,"  said  Christie,  when 
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Mr.  Pargetter  had  managed  to  find  a  place  and  lighted  his 
cigar. 

"  What's  the  subject  ?  "  asked  the  big  man,  smiling  at 
Ettie  as  if  he  had  known  her  all  her  life. 

"  Ned's  work.  Miss  Boscombe  thinks  it  is  wrong  to 
glorify  the  gutter." 

"  Oh,  Chris,  that's  a  very  brusque  way  of  putting  it !  " 
protested  Ettie. 

"  I  don't  profess  to  know  anything  about  Art,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Pargetter,  who  believed,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  he  knew  all  about  everything.  "  But  if  Mr.  Millidew's 
drawings  don't  give  any  pleasure,  on  account  of  his  subjects, 
I  should  say  they  were  bad  pictures." 

"  I  can't  see  it,  if  they  are  true,"  put  in  one  of  the  men. 

"  Every  picture  ought  to  be  delectable,  first  of  all," 
said  Ettie. 

"  Carry  that  idea  to  a  conclusion,  and  we  arrive  at  sugar 
and  spice  and  all  that's  nice,"  said  Millidew. 

"  That  will  never  happen  to  you,  Ned,"  said  Christie. 
"  You  overdo  the  spice,  but  your  worst  enemy  would  not 
call  you  nice." 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  those  pictures,"  said  Mr.  Pargetter. 

He  put  on  his  eyeglasses  to  examine  the  cartoons, 
gravely  shook  his  head  over  them,  and  then  chuckled. 

"  I  can't  give  any  opinion,"  he  said.  "  No  doubt  Miss 
Boscombe  is  right.  They  are  clever,  but  highly  objection- 
able.  Of  course  I  can  see  that.   Highly  objectionable  !  " 

He  looked  at  Millidew  severely  over  the  rim  of  his  glasses. 
The  artist  saw  the  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  What  do  you  want  for  the  set  ?  "  he  asked  after  a  long 
pause. 

Everybody  laughed  except  Pearl  and  Ettie  ;  the  former 
because  she  did  not  see  anything  to  laugh  at,  the  latter 
because  she  thought  Mr.  Pargetter  was  shockingly  incon- 
sistent. 

"  Are  you  going  to  decorate  your  new  house  in  town  with 
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original  Millidews,  Mr.  Pargetter  ?  "  asked  Houghton 
Buckley. 

*'  No,  I  shall  hang  them  up  in  my  office." 

"  For  your  private  and  personal  delectation  ?  " 

"  Exactly,  my  boy.  I'm  not  like  your  father,  Houghton. 
I  like  to  make  a  home  of  my  office.  I've  heard  Mr.  Buckley 
say  that  he  tries  to  forget  his  business  directly  he  shuts  the 
door  of  his  City  house  behind  him.  I  can't  understand  it. 
Nothing  interests  me  so  much  as  my  work.  I  love  it  and 
everything  to  do  with  it.  There's  no  finer  sight  in  the 
world  to  me  than  our  works,  no  music  like  the  sob  of  our 
machinery,  and  no  colour  in  the  sky  more  beautiful  than 
the  flames  from  our  mighty  fires." 

"  Don't  forget  your  picturesque  smoke-stacks,  Mr.  Par- 
getter,"  laughed  Houghton. 

"  No  wonder  you  like  my  drawings  of  the  gutter,  when  a 
modern  factory,  all  grime  and  sweat  and  labour,  moves  you 
to  blank  verse,"  said  Millidew,  with  a  disagreeable  sneer 
that  was  quite  lost  on  Pargetter. 

"  I  never  go  into  our  works  without  hearing  the  clang 
and  clash  of  the  old  forges  of  the  world,"  continued  the 
boiler  manufacturer.  "  I  never  see  our  men  without  think- 
ing of  that  verse  in  the  Old  Testament,  '  Seest  thou  a  man 
delight  in  his  business  ?  He  shall  stand  before  kings  ;  he 
shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.'  " 

"  Do  you  know,  there's  a  gorgeous  swing  in  scriptural 
verse  !  "  said  one  of  the  young  men,  as  if  he  had  made  a 
novel  discovery. 

"  I  know  a  man  who  has  given  up  reading  everything 
but  the  Bible,"  added  another.  "  He  thinks  an  enormous 
lot  of  it." 

"  That's  very  good  of  him,"  observed  Millidew. 

"Oh,  what  havers !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Ferguson,  im- 
patiently, looking  up  from  Dr.  MacDougall.  "  I  don't 
believe  in  reading  the  Bible  for  its  style.  It  should  be  read 
for  its  truth.   What  do  you  say,  Chris  ?  " 

"I?" 
li 
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Christie  gave  a  slight  start.  He  had  not  heard  the  last 
few  sentences,  for  Mr.  Pargetter's  words  about  his  factory 
had  set  him  thinking — drawing  pictures  in  his  mind — of 
the  labourers  of  the  world,  all  down  the  ages. 

"  Yes,  what  do  you  say  ?  "  repeated  his  friend.  "  Are 
you  a  Christian  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  he  answered  quietly.  "  Even  my 
name  proclaims  it,  Felix  Christie — Happy  Christian." 

"Yes,  but  what  sort  of  a  Christian? "  cried  one  of  the  men. 

"  I'll  leave  that  to  other  people  to  determine,"  said 
Christie. 

Pearl  was  annoyed.  She  thought  he  should  have  an- 
swered, "  I  am  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,"  or 
"  I  come  of  a  Methodist  family,"  or  "  My  people  are 
Wesley ans  "  ;  but  to  simply  assert  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
without  any  conventional  lowering  of  the  voice  or  eyelids, 
struck  her  as  most  eccentric.  She  thoroughly  disliked 
eccentricity. 

"  Oh,  Chris  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

He  had  no  idea  that  her  sense  of  propriety  was  offended. 
Their  eyes  met  as  she  spoke  his  name,  and  he  forgot  every- 
thing in  the  contemplation  of  her  beauty. 

How  utterly  he  loved  this  girl !  All  hope,  all  ambition, 
all  joy,  all  the  depth  of  his  soul  rushed  out  to  meet  her. 
He  would  have  died  for  her  sake  as  gladly  as  he  lived  to 
serve  her. 

The  friends  surrounding  him  were  as  shadowy,  in  the 
flaming  light  of  his  love,  as  those  other  shadows  of  his  brain 
that  haunted  all  his  waking  hours. 

Houghton  Buckley,  quick  and  observant,  caught  the 
glance  that  passed  between  his  friend  and  the  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  girl.  A  new  idea  came  into  his  head,  not  alto- 
gether a  pleasing  idea,  by  the  expression  that  passed  over 
his  face. 

k  He  waited  impatiently  for  the  long  evening  to  close,  but 
no  one  would  have  suspected  it,  for  Houghton  could  wear 
good  humour  and  gay  indifference  like  a  mask. 
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Mr.  Pargetter,  who  believed  in  early  hours  at  both  ends 
of  the  day,  was  the  first  guest  to  leave.  Houghton  out- 
stayed all  the  others,  chatting  with  Millidew  until  Christie, 
who  had  gone  out  with  Pearl  and  Ettie,  returned. 

"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  "  he  said. 

"  A  watery  sky,  but  no  rain,"  answered  Christie. 

"  Then  I'll  walk  home,"  said  Houghton. 

"  It's  past  two  !  "  exclaimed  Millidew,  yawning  horribly. 

"  Come  out  with  me,  Chris,"  said  Houghton.  "  You 
may  as  well  make  a  dawn  of  it.  Will  you  come  too,  Ned  ?  " 

Millidew  muttered  that  he  would  see  him  in  another 
place  first,  growled  a  good  night  and  went  to  bed. 

"  I  knew  he  would  refuse  or  I  shouldn't  have  asked  him," 
said  Houghton,  as  they  turned  out  of  the  house. 

"  Ned  doesn't  like  the  night  or  the  morning  out  of  doors," 
said  Christie.  "  He  generally  spends  the  former  in  a  mist 
of  tobacco  and  brandy  fumes,  and  the  latter  in  bed." 

"  Then  he  isn't  up-to-date/'  said  Houghton.  "  One 
doesn't  drink  or  smoke  his  senses  away  nowadays.  It  isn't 
good  form." 

"  Is  that  the  best  argument  yon  can  put  forward  for 
temperate  living  ?  "  asked  his  companion. 

"  I  think  it's  a  very  good  one.    Which  way  ?  " 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  Lane. 

"  Yours,"  said  Christie.  "  I  suppose  you're  homeward 
bound  ? " 

"  Yes." 

They  were  silent  for  a  minute,  the  sound  of  their  feet 
clicking  smartly  on  the  pavement,  already  dry. 

"  What  a  sweet  girl  that  is  !  "  said  Houghton  suddenly. 

Christie's  thoughts  leapt  to  Pearl. 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  she  was  beautiful.  I  was 
anxious  for  you  to  meet  each  other,"  he  answered. 

"  I  shouldn't  call  her  at  all  beautiful,"  said  Houghton 
decidedly.  "  But  she  struck  me  as  being  so  very  sym- 
pathetic and  responsive,  gentle  and  quick-witted,  and 
that's  a  rare  combination  of  qualities  in  a  girl." 
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"  Oh,  you  mean  Ettie  Boscombe !  " 

It  did  not  occur  to  Christie  that  the  certainty  of  his 
exclamation  was  not  a  compliment  to  Pearl. 

"  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  Miss  Henning,"  he 
added. 

Houghton  gave  him  a  swift  glance. 

"  No,  but  I'm  quite  willing  to  speak  about  Miss  Henning. 
There  is  no  need  to  discuss  whether  she  is  beautiful  or  not. 
It's  patent  to  all  men.  She  made  me  think  of  the  pictures 
of  girls  that  are  so  popular  just  now  on  the  covers  of  new 
novels.  They  are  meant  to  attract  purchasers,  but  it's  a 
question  whether  there's  anything  worth  reading  behind 
them." 

"  I  often  wonder  whether  you  are  only  flippant,  Hough- 
ton, or  do  you  mean  anything  you  say  ?  "  said  his  com- 
panion. 

"  It  all  depends  on  how  you  take  me,"  said  Houghton. 
"  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  on  the  present  subject  you're 
inclined  to  take  me  seriously  ?  " 

"  You're  quite  right.  It  is  the  most  serious  subject  in  the 
world  to  me." 

"  By  Jove  !  Of  course,  I  see  that  she's  a  most  attractive 
girl  to  look  at,  but  surely,  my  dear  fellow  " 

He  stopped  speaking  abruptly,  pondered  for  a  while,  and 
began  his  sentence  again. 

"  Surely,  my  dear  fellow,  you're  not  going  to  handicap 
yourself  so  severely  ?  Think  of  what  it  means  for  a  man  to 
be  bound  to  a  woman  of  utterly  different  tastes,  education, 
and  position  from  himself  ?  Try  to  look  beyond  the  honey- 
moon, Chris." 

Christie  laughed. 

"  There's  no  prospect  of  a  honeymoon  at  present, 
Houghton.  We  might  afford  a  week-end  at  Brighton,  but 
that's  about  all." 

"  I  think  every  man  is  bound  to  use  his  judgment,  and 
be  guided  by  his  good  sense,  in  choosing  a  wife,"  young 
Buckley  went  on,  not  heeding  the  interruption.   "  There's 
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no  getting  out  of  an  unsuitable  marriage.  Any  other  en- 
tanglement— well,  it  can  be  managed.  Don't  lose  your 
head.  That's  the  open  secret  of  success  in  life,  public  or 
private.  If  you  want  to  lose  your  heart  over  a  woman,  or 
even  lose  your  money,  do  it !  But  never  lose  your  head." 
Christie  laughed  again. 

"  Have  you  always  practised  what  you  preach,  Hough- 
ton ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  replied  Houghton.  "  But  we're  not 
discussing  my  affairs  just  now.  We  are  discussing  your 
own." 

"  Why  should  we?"  said  Christie,  looking  up  at  the  sky, 
where  stars  faintly  gleamed  through  vapoury  clouds. 

"  I  know  I'm  hard,"  his  companion  continued,  "  but  I 
believe  in  being  hard- — fit  in  mind  as  well  as  body — strong — 
able  to  fight  and  resist  temptation.  You're  too  easy-going, 
Chris.  You've  been  swept  up  by  the  first  pair  of  blue 
eyes  that  came  along,  like  Ricky-Ticky  in  '  Man  and  Super- 
man.' Pearl,  do  you  call  her  ?  Don't  forget  that  there  are 
artificial  pearls,  very  shiny  and  beamy  at  first,  but  with 
no  real  lustre.  Their  beauty  wears  off,  and  then — if  a 
man's  been  rash  enough  to  give  a  high  price  for  a  speci- 
men— well,  he  doesn't  care  to  show  it  to  his  friends,  but 
he  can't  get  rid  of  it." 

Christie  paid  little  heed.  He  was  re-living  the  minute 
of  parting  with  his  love,  when  her  soft  cheek  was  pressed 
to  his  and  her  hands  were  locked  round  his  neck. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Houghton  impatiently,  as  he  made  no 
answer. 

They  had  reached  the  Buckleys'  house,  and  stopped  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps. 

"  It's  too  late,  old  man  !  It's  no  good,"  said  Christie. 
"  But  console  yourself  with  remembering  that  I'm  not  at 
all  an  important  person.  I  needn't  think  about  my  1  posi- 
tion.' Now  if  I  were  the  heir  to  a  fortune  or  a  great  name  " 
—he  gaily  tapped  Houghton  on  the  chest — "  it  might  be 
a  serious  catastrophe,  according  to  your  code  of  life,  to 
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marry  a  girl  who  was  only  beautiful  and  good,  instead  of 
being  rich  and  popular  in  society." 

Houghton  shook  hands,  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  makes  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  took 
out  his  latchkey.  Christie  had  turned  away  from  the 
house  when  he  called  him  back. 

"  Chris  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  speaking  of  my  great  name 
— it's  your  adjective,  you  know,  not  mine — to  look  out  for 
a  surprise  in  the  list  of  Birthday  Honours  next  month. 
You'll  probably  find  the  chief  among  the  baronets." 

Christie,  surprised  and  pleased,  stretched  out  his  hand 
once  more. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Houghton,  and  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Buckley  most  sincerely.  I'll  tell  him  so  if  our  long-delayed 
meeting  ever  takes  place.  I'm  delighted  to  hear  any  good 
news  that  touches  you,  old  man ;  but  I  can't  help  won- 
dering " 

He  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  but  Houghton  guessed 
what  he  hesitated  to  say. 

"  You  wonder  what  my  father  has  done  to  be  made  a 
baronet  ?    So  will  a  great  many  other  people,  no  doubt." 

"  Of  course  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Buckley's  interest  in 
•various  philanthropic  schemes  and  the  big  amount  of 
money  he  has  given  to  charity  "  began  Christie. 

"  Exactly  !  "  said  Houghton,  over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
opened  the  door.  "  You  have  probably  heard  also  that  he 
is  a  very  keen  politician.  He  is  a  party  man  in  every  sense 
of  the  word — behind  the  scenes  as  it  were — and  always 
ready  to  support  the  Party;  but,  of  course,  that  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  honour  the  King  has  seen  fit  to 
offer  him.   Of  course  not !   Good  night,  Chris." 


CHAPTER  XVII 


A  DINNER  AT  BUCKLEY'S 


O  think  that  I  should  live  to  see  the  day  !  "  ex- 
claimed Millidew. 


M  What  day  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

"  When  a  pal  of  mine  should  be  invited  to  dine  at  Buck- 
ley's, and  that  pal  only  a  common  story- writer.  Invited 
to  dine  at  Buckley's  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  were  an 
equal.  These  are  levelling  days.  You  don't  take  it  in, 
Chris." 

"Oh,  shut  up  !  "  muttered  Christie,  who  was  sitting  at 
his  desk  behind  the  shop-window  in  Drury  Lane  reading 
Boswell,  while  Millidew,  who  always  talked  as  he  worked, 
was  colouring  a  set  of  his  printed  cartoons  at  the 
table. 

"  Your  confounded  colonial  pride  blinds  you  to  the  glory 
and  honour  of  the  thing,"  Millidew  went  on.  "  But  let  me 
warn  you  against  presuming  on  Sir  Charles  Buckley's  con- 
descension. Remember  that  people  like  you  and  me  always 
sit  below  the  salt  at  such  a  table  as  his.  Whatever  he  says, 
don't  contradict  him.  Don't  argue.  Don't  air  your  views. 
Don't  get  absent-minded,  as  you're  apt  to,  and  sit  staring 
into  vacancy.   In  short,  mind  your  manners." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  my  manners,"  said  Christie,  shutting 
his  book  ;  "  it's  my  clothes  that  haunt  me." 

"  Don't  be  miserly,"  said  Millidew.  "  Of  course  you 
must  get  a  new  suit.  You  leave  your  mark  on  every 
shilling  you  earn." 

Christie  thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  with  an 
expression  on  his  face  of  intense  gloom.   It  was  true  that 
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he  hated  spending  any  of  Pearl's  money  on  himself.  He 
always  thought  of  it  as  Pearl's  money. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  must  get  a  suit,"  he  said  at  last.  "  But 
I  wish  I  had  the  courage  to  dress  unconventionally  like 
Professor  Wiggins.  Have  you  seen  him  in  his  frock-coat, 
with  a  straw  hat  and  red  tie  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  couldn't  go  to  the  Buckley  dinner  in  a 
f rocker  and  a  Socialistic  tie,"  said  Millidew. 

"  No,  but  I  might  make  a  compromise  of  my  costume, 
Ned,  by  wearing  the  grey  trousers  of  my  new  lounge  suit 
and  hiring  a  black  coat  and  vest.  I  wonder  what  Lady 
Buckley  would  think  of  her  son's  friend  as  I  marched  into 
the  drawing-room." 

"  I've  got  a  better  scheme  than  that,"  said  Millidew. 
"  Send  word  in  the  morning  that  you've  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  and  lost  the  use  of  your  legs,  so  that  you  must  be 
carried  to  your  place  at  the  table  before  the  other  people 
arrive,  and  carried  off  again  directly  the  dining-room  is 
empty.  Nobody  would  dream  of  peeping  under  the  cloth 
to  see  whether  your  trousers  matched  your  coat." 

Christie  laughed,  and  picked  up  a  card  and  a  note  lying 
on  the  mantelpiece.  The  one  announced  that  Mrs.  Par- 
getter  was  At  Home  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  the  coming 
month,  and  the  other  was  an  informal  invitation  to  dine 
with  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Buckley. 

"  I'm  very  curious  to  see  our  chief,"  said  Christie. 

"  Haven't  you  met  him  at  the  office  ?  "  asked  Millidew. 

u  No,  I've  missed  him  half  a  dozen  times.  There's 
a  touch  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkins  about  Ferguson.  He 
doesn't  like  the  men  to  deal  with  Buckley  at  first 
hand." 

"  Are  you  going  to  speak  to  him  about '  The  Question  *  ?  " 

"  It  will  depend  on  circumstances.  I  am  doing  my  best 
for  '  The  Question,'  "  answered  Christie.  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  give  it  up." 

He  thought,  nevertheless,  a  great  deal  about  "  The 
Question,"  and  the  probable  attitude  of  Sir  Charles  Buckley 
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in  regard  to  that  highly  remunerative  publication.  Hough- 
ton avoided  the  subject,  feeling  instinctively  his  friend's 
disappointment ;  but  Christie  heard  from  Mr.  Ferguson  and 
others  that  the  practical  young  man  was  well  pleased  with 
its  success. 

The  night  of  the  dinner  was  fine  and  clear,  so  Christie 
walked  from  Drury  Lane  to  Grosvenor  Square. 

"  Don't  daydream  and  forget  where  you're  going  !  "  had 
been  Millidew's  parting  words,  knowing  his  habit  of  wan- 
dering through  the  streets  absorbed  in  everything  he  saw 
and  heard,  weaving  the  romances  of  his  brain  out  of  the 
most  commonplace  surroundings. 

He  laughed  at  his  friend's  warning,  but  arrived  at  the 
house,  thanks  to  it,  at  the  correct  time  and  in  the  expec- 
tantly happy  mood  of  the  ideal  dinner-guest,  ready  to 
entertain  and  be  entertained,  pleased  with  himself  and 
everything  else. 

Court,  the  butler  who  had  reminded  Christie  of  the  ogre 
in  charge  of  a  fairy  palace,  received  him  with  kind  and 
heavy  condescension.  Christie  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
followed  one  of  the  ogre's  attendant  slaves,  a  thin  young 
footman,  upstairs,  thinking  of  his  first  dinner-party  in 
London.  It  was  in  Millidew's  attic  in  Waterloo  Road, 
when  the  guests  had  been  obliged  to  sit  on  the  floor  or  the 
bed,  and  it  had  been  necessary,  before  the  hors  d'ceuvre 
could  be  served,  to  open  a  sardine-tin  with  a  chisel  and  a 
pocket-knife. 

He  was  eager  to  see  his  host,  having  already  had  the 
doubtful  pleasure  of  meeting  his  hostess,  who  had  made 
him  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  young  men  from 
Buckley's  in  the  City  were  admitted  on  sufferance  to  Mrs. 
Buckley's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

He  had  not  entered  the  drawing-room  since  his  first  visit, 
when  Houghton  had  taken  him  to  see  the  portrait  of  his 
father,  and  then  it  had  impressed  Christie  as  a  finely  pro- 
portioned, but  cold  and  uninteresting  room.  Now,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  he  was  enchanted  by  the 
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beautiful  colouring  of  the  pale  lilac  walls,  the  soft  light  of 
shaded  lamps,  and  the  faint  scent  of  Parma  violets. 

There  were  five  people  in  the  room.  Houghton,  his 
mother,  and  Mr.  Pargetter  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  big 
open  windows,  where  the  silk  curtains  hardly  stirred  in  the 
warm  night  breeze. 

They  all  greeted  him  with  smiles  and  words  of  welcome, 
perfunctorily  on  the  part  of  Lady  Buckley,  cordially  on  the 
part  of  Houghton,  warmly  and  effusively  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Pargetter. 

He  then  turned,  at  a  word  from  Houghton,  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Sir  Charles,  who  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  underneath  his  own  portrait,  talking  to  Miss 
Pargetter. 

Christie  shot  a  lightning  glance  from  the  man  to  the 
painting,  as  he  stepped  forward  to  take  the  hand  of  his 
host,  struck  by  the  extraordinary  truth  and  power  of  the 
artist's  work. 

He  had  only  seen  it  once  before,  but  it  had  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  his  mind  that  the  features  and  expression 
of  the  living  man  seemed  as  familiar  to  him  as  any  face  that 
he  had  ever  known. 

He  saw,  however,  that  the  famous  portrait-painter  had 
not  succeeded  in  portraying,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
thoughtful  pose  he  had  chosen,  the  look  of  virility  and 
energy  in  abeyance  that  distinguished  Charles  Buckley. 

His  voice  was  very  pleasant  and  cordial,  as  he  greeted 
the  young  man,  but  his  eyes — restless  and  moody,  as  Christie 
had  expected  to  find  them — were  turned  away  from  him 
at  once  to  the  contemplation,  with  evident  approval,  of 
the  fresh  and  winning  beauty  of  the  young  girl  at  his 
side. 

Rosalind  Pargetter  was  twenty-two,  self-possessed, 
unaffected,  intelligent ;  the  modern  girl  at  her  best ;  as 
ready  to  talk  politics  as  to  play  golf ;  interested  in  all 
up-to-date  topics  in  her  social  world  ;  a  devoted  daughter, 
a  loyal  friend ;  untroubled  by  matrimonial  schemes,  but 
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determined,  when  prudence  and  affection  told  her  that  the 
right  man  and  the  right  hour  had  come,  to  evolve  into  a 
good  wife  and  a  popular  hostess. 

In  brief,  Miss  Rosalind  Pargetter  ordered  the  years  of  her 
life  as  she  ordered  the  hours  of  her  day,  making  a  definite 
number  of  sensible  plans,  but  leaving  herself  a  refreshing 
freedom  in  regard  to  details. 

Mr.  Ferguson  and  his  sister,  who  arrived  directly  after 
Christie,  were  the  only  other  guests. 

Miss  Ferguson,  who  was  a  big  woman  with  high  cheek- 
bones and  sandy  hair  like  her  brother,  wore  a  silk  dress  of 
her  youth,  with  a  ruffle  of  fine  old  lace  round  the  V-shaped 
neck,  fastened  by  a  cairngorm  brooch  the  size  of  a  five- 
shilling  piece. 

Her  appearance  was  in  striking  contrast  to  Lady  Buck- 
ley's, who  was  still  handsome,  and  wore  her  simple,  ex- 
travagant dress  and  fine  rubies  with  conscious  grace  and 
perfect  ease,  although  the  Scotch  family  from  which 
Margaret  Ferguson  sprang  had  been  powerful  lairds  long 
before  the  Houghton  family,  who  claimed  Annie  Buckley 
as  their  daughter,  had  managed  to  scrape  their  golden 
pennies  together  in  petty  trade. 

The  former  lady  was  too  well  bred,  and  the  latter  too 
sensible,  to  boast  of  learning  on  the  one  side  or  wealth  on 
the  other — for  the  Fergusons  had  evolved  into  scholars  and 
divines  and  the  Houghtons  into  financiers  and  merchants 
— so  that  they  met  on  the  ground  of  mutual  respect  and 
old  friendship,  knowing  and  appreciating  each  other's  good 
qualities — the  cairngorm,  as  it  were,  set  off  by  the  rubies 
and  the  rubies  improved  by  the  cairngorm. 

Joseph  Buckley,  a  delicate  boy  of  twenty,  good-looking, 
but  peevish,  slipped  into  the  room  after  the  Fergusons,  and 
instantly  made  his  way  to  Felix  Christie,  ignoring  his 
mother's  "  Come  here,  darling  !  "  as  he  passed  her  chair. 

"  Of  course  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Chris,"  he  said  in  a  low, 
grumbling  voice.  "  But  I  wish  you'd  dined  with  us  when 
we  were  all  alone.   I  hate  a  crowd." 
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"  You  can't  call  four  people  a  crowd,  Joe,"  protested 
Houghton,  who  had  overheard  him. 

"  Six  people,  you  mean.  I  wanted  to  have  Chris  when 
only  you  and  I  were  at  home.  Mother  won't  give  us  any 
peace,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  Chris,  in  fact  to  both  of  you, 
about  a  very  serious  matter." 

"  I  hope  you've  not  been  making  a  fool  of  yourself  again," 
said  Houghton  in  a  low  voice,  with  an  angry  glance  at  his 
brother  as  he  walked  away. 

M  You  hear  how  unreasonable  he  is,  Chris  !  "  exclaimed 
the  youth.  "  I  simply  say  that  I  want  to  have  a  serious 
talk  and  he  instantly  jumps  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  That's 
the  worst  of  Houghton.  He  always  judges  the  present  by 
the  past.  He  harps  on  the  same  old  string  till  I'm  sick 
of  it." 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  just  now,  it's  too  long  a  story.  Look 
here,  Chris  !  Let  me  come  over  to  your  place  some  time 
to-morrow.  Will  you  ?  You're  such  a  patient,  good, 
sensible  old  fellow,  so  different  from  Houghton.  When  will 
you  be  at  home  ?  Of  course  I  don't  want  to  talk  before 
Millidew." 

"  Then  come  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Right  you  are  !  " 

Christie  was  not  sorry  that  a  second  summons  from  his 
mother  called  Joe  away,  for  he  wanted  to  look  at  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  still  talking,  or  rather  listening,  to  Miss 
Pargetter.  But  he  did  not  give  her  undivided  attention, 
frequently  glancing  at  the  other  members  of  the  party, 
ready  to  take  a  share  in  their  conversation  too,  but  always 
turning  his  eyes  back  to  the  pretty  face  of  the  girl  at  the 
second  when  she  expected  an  answer. 

He  did  not  seem  to  notice  Christie  until  they  went  down 
to  dinner. 

A  self-conscious  guest  might  have  suspected  that  he  was 
purposely  neglected  by  his  host,  but  such  an  idea  did 
not  occur  to  the  Canadian.    He  felt  certain,  without  any 
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obvious  reason,  that  Sir  Charles  Buckley  would  become  his 
friend,  and  waited  patiently  and  coolly  for  a  sign  of  the 
truth  of  this  inner  conviction.  It  came  unexpectedly  after 
a  light  speech  of  his  son's. 

"  We  ought  to  celebrate  the  success  of  '  The  Question  ' 
to-night/'  said  Houghton,  "  as  it  is  the  first  time  you  three 
have  met  together  " — indicating  Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
and  Christie. 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  include  me,"  said  his  father, 
smiling,  "  for  my  contribution  to  that  success  is  one  penny 
for  a  copy  I  bought  at  the  railway  station  the  day  of  my 
return.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  three  farthings  and  a 
fraction  of  a  farthing,  as  the  remainder  will,  I  suppose, 
return  to  Buckley's  as  my  share." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  your  share  will  be  the  whole 
penny,  minus  the  fraction  of  a  farthing,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson. 

"  If  I  pocket  so  much,  Alick,  who  pockets  the  fraction  ?  " 
asked  Buckley. 

"  It  is  unequally  divided  between  the  editor,  subs,  and 
staff,"  said  Ferguson. 

Sir  Charles  caught  Christie's  smile.  He  looked  at  the 
young  man  with  some  interest,  having  forgotten  until  that 
minute  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  writers  on  "  The 
Question."  One  recollection  gave  birth  to  another,  and 
he  suddenly  spoke  of  Christie's  book. 

"  What  has  happened  to  London  since  we  started  '  The 
Question,'  Mr.  Christie  ?  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  some  of 
your  '  Dawn '  discoveries.  That  was  a  rare  little  book  of 
yours  !  A  gem  !  Or  rather,  a  cluster  of  gems." 

"  In  very  poor  setting,"  observed  Mr.  Ferguson  in  a  low 
voice,  alluding  to  the  binding. 

■  "  I  am  afraid  '  The  Question  '  does  not  inspire  me,"  said 
Christie  frankly.  "  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  doing  my  best." 

"  You  are  young  to  pot-boil,"  said  his  host.  "  That  is  an 
accomplishment,  as  a  rule,  of  much  more  experienced  hands, 
We  usually  find,  at  Buckley's,  that  our  new  writers  give  us 
of  their  best." 
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"  I  have  tried  to  do  so,"  answered  Christie,  slightly 
flushing. 

"  But  '  The  Question  '  does  not  inspire  you  ?  "  repeated 
the  older  man.  "  Don't  take  me  too  seriously,  Mr.  Christie. 
Somehow,  I  should  not  have  expected  '  The  Question  '  to 
'  inspire  '  anybody,  but  we  won't  quibble  over  words. 
You  mean  its  success  does  not  encourage  you  ?  Houghton 
is  delighted,  and  he  has  much  less  cause  to  be  than  you 
have." 

"  But  I'm  not  artistic  or  literary,  you  know,"  said 
Houghton. 

"  My  dear  boy,  you're  only  stating  an  obvious  fact. 
Nobody  would  imagine  for  a  minute  that  you  were,"  said 
his  father. 

Christie  noticed  how  his  face  changed  and  softened  as  he 
looked  at  his  handsome  son. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you,  Charles,"  put  in  Lady  Buckley 
in  her  peculiarly  dragging  voice,  as  if  it  were  an  effort  to 
pull  the  words  along.  "  Houghton  has  a  great  appreciation 
of  both  literature  and  art.  I  know  he  always  disparages 
himself,  but  that  is  only  a  pose." 

"  I  assure  you,  mother  "  began  Houghton,  laughing. 

"  Don't  assure  me  anything  of  the  kind  !  "  interrupted 
Lady  Buckley.   "  I  say  it  is  only  a  pose." 

"  Then  we  must  pay  him  the  compliment  of  saying  that 
he  assumes  it  very  successfully,"  said  her  husband,  still 
smiling  at  his  son.  "  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Mr. 
Christie,  that  Houghton  is  really  an  artistic,  thoughtful, 
literary  man  ?  " 

He  turned  sharply  to  Christie,  who  was  startled  into 
answering  with  perfect  candour. 

"  I'm  sure  he's  not,  sir  !  " 

"  Thank  you,  Chris  !  "  cried  the  subject  of  the  little 
dispute. 

"  You  speak  as  if  Mr.  Christie  had  flattered  you  !  "  said 
Miss  Pargetter. 
"It  is  flattery  in  a  way,  Rosalind,"  her  father  put  in, 
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before  Houghton  could  reply.  "  There  are  far  too  many 
literary  men  nowadays.  It  is  the  fashion  to  write,  not  to 
do  ;  to  analyse,  not  to  act ;  to  discuss,  not  to  struggle. 

"  The  modern  young  man  is  much  too  egotistical  and 
introspective,"  continued  Mr.  Pargetter.  "  When  I  was  a 
boy  we  lived — we  didn't  talk.  We  loved — we  didn't  make 
up  little  wishy-washy  poems  about  it.  We  trained  our 
muscles  and  we  let  our  emotions  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

"  I  have  no  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  good  old  days 
over  the  better  young  ones,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "  I  suppose 
you  mean  the  good  old  days  of  your  own  youth,  Pargetter, 
when  sermons  were  long  and  dinners  short,  when  men  rode 
on  giraffe-like  bicycles  and  women  were  not  allowed  to 
drive  alone  in  hansom-cabs." 

"  The  high  bicycle  was  splendid  for  the  nerves,"  said 
Mr.  Pargetter;  "  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  us  all 
to-day  if  women  were  still  forbidden  to  dash  about  all  by 
themselves." 

As  no  remark  of  this  nature  can  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  women  without  provoking  strong  opposition,  or  equally 
strong  approval,  Mr.  Pargetter  was  plunged,  before  he  had 
time  to  escape,  into  the  turbid  waters  of  a  discussion  on  the 
altered  position  of  women,  inevitably  leading  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  parliamentary  suffrage. 

Sir  Charles  seized  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  Christie, 
asking  his  opinion  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  but 
reserving  his  own.  He  encouraged  the  young  man  to 
express  himself  freely  on  other  topics,  and  listened  thought- 
fully, with  his  eyes  on  his  face,  not  restfully  studying  it, 
but  perpetually  changing  their  focus — now  on  his  brow, 
now  on  his  lips,  now  on  his  throat — an  irritating  habit, 
Christie  thought,  but  he  soon  grew  accustomed  to  it.  He 
was  prepared  for  Sir  Charles's  apparently  losing  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words  now  and  again,  for  his  mind,  like  his  eyes, 
seemed  to  be  constantly  shifting  from  point  to  point. 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  he  would  ask,  when  Christie  paused 
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for  a  reply.  "  I  don't  quite  grasp  your  meaning.  Tell  me 
again." 

A  polite  way  of  saying  that  he  had  not  paid  attention. 

After  this  short,  but  intimate  conversation,  Christie  was 
hardly  prepared  for  his  host's  sudden  change  of  manner  not 
half  an  hour  afterwards. 

Directly  the  ladies  left  the  room  Sir  Charles,  without  a 
glance  at  Christie,  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
and  sat  down  between  Mr.  Pargetter  and  his  younger  son, 
with  an  arm  thrown  over  the  back  of  Joe's  chair,  turning 
his  back  on  the  guest  with  whom  he  had  been  talking  with 
so  much  interest. 

Houghton's  quick  eyes  caught  the  expression  on  his 
friend's  face,  for  Sir  Charles's  attitude  and  manner  de- 
liberately excluded  Christie  from  the  conversation.  He 
promptly  made  amends  for  his  father's  little  act  of  dis- 
courtesy, and  thought  no  more  of  the  incident. 

Christie,  who  was  not  in  the  least  offended  or  even  hurt, 
would  have  been  quite  happy  to  sit  still  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  pondering  over  his  host,  for  Sir  Charles's  per- 
sonality made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  imagination. 

His  success  and  business  talents,  important  factors  as 
they  were  in  judging  his  character,  seemed,  to  Christie's 
keen  intuition,  to  contribute  but  little  to  his  attraction, 
resembling  the  wealth  they  produced  as  being  outside 
himself,  independent  of  the  inner  man — the  means  to  an 
end,  and  no  more. 

His  political  ambition,  although  it  had  until  recently  been 
entirely  subservient  to  the  development  of  Buckley's,  was 
probably  the  strongest  interest  in  his  life,  and  he  hoped  to 
stand  for  Parliament  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

He  was  a  fairly  popular  man,  but  never  moved  his  friends 
or  the  men  who  worked  for  him  to  rash  enthusiasm,  for 
there  was  a  certain  coldness  and  personal  indifference  to 
affection  underlying  the  invariable  tact  and  consideration 
of  his  treatment  of  others. 

He  was  never  elated  and  never  unduly  depressed.  He 
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took  his  pleasures,  if  not  sadly,  in  a  calm  and  critical 
manner.  He  was  capable  of  great  concentration,  and  had 
displayed  at  one  or  two  periods  of  his  career  unbounded 
courage  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.  He  was  devoted  to 
his  two  sons,  but  cared  very  little  for  anybody  else  in  the 
world. 

His  relations  with  Lady  Buckley,  who  understood  him 
thoroughly,  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  code  of  life. 
They  had  once  loved  each  other  well,  but  youth  was  over, 
and  they  were  excellent  friends. 

Not  without  reason  did  his  wife  boast  that  she  was 
"  every  inch  a  Houghton,"  for  her  acceptance  of  Charles 
Buckley,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  prosperous  career, 
had  shown  she  possessed  the  foresight  of  the  family. 

Whether  he  would  have  been  quite  so  successful  without 
the  driving-power  of  a  Houghton  behind  him  is  decidedly 
an  open  question.  There  had  been  times,  in  their  early 
married  life,  before  Sir  Charles  had  developed  into  the  man 
whom  Christie  knew,  when  his  wife  had  almost  regretted 
her  faith  in  him,  when  the  driving-power  suddenly  failed 
to  urge  him  on,  the  whip  was  useless,  and  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  goal. 

Lady  Buckley  had  tactfully  forgotten  the  weaknesses  of 
her  husband's  youth,  when  his  dreams  were  not  all  of  gold 
and  his  heart  was  fresh,  for  he  had  long  fulfilled  the  Hough- 
ton ideal  of  success. 

After  dinner,  to  Christie's  great  delight,  Rosalind  Par- 
getter  sang  for  them.  He  admired  her  very  much,  although 
she  was  an  utterly  different  type  of  girl  from  his  lovely 
Pearl  Henning. 

She  had  a  light  soprano  voice,  excellently  trained.  Her 
father,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes  closed, 
listened  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  regretting  the  absence  of 
Margaret,  Susie,  and  Grace,  his  three  younger  daughters. 
Rosalind  smiled  at  him  indulgently,  far  too  sensible  and 
kind  to  be  annoyed  with  his  extravagant  praises. 

Houghton  watched  her  with  approving  eyes.  He  did  not 
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simply  admire  her  sweetness  and  good  temper,  as  Christie 
did,  but  deliberately  noted  all  her  good  points. 

She  was  very  pretty,  to  begin  with  ;  she  talked  well,  but 
not  too  much  ;  she  was  gay  and  unaffected  ;  they  had 
many  tastes  in  common  ;  Sir  Charles  evidently  liked  her, 
and  he  had  great  reliance  on  his  father's  judgment ;  best  of 
all,  Houghton  was  conscious  of  a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a 
pleasurable  excitement  in  her  company,  that  he  knew 
would  probably  end  in  his  falling  in  love. 

How  deeply  in  love  remained  to  be  seen.  That  was 
always  an  uncertainty,  the  point  on  which  former  experi- 
ence was  no  criterion. 

Joe  Buckley,  in  spite  of  his  mother's  attempts  to  draw 
him  into  conversation  with  Miss  Ferguson  and  herself, 
anent  the  intermarriages  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
arrangements  of  a  fete  to  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Lady 
Buckley's  country  house,  felt  himself  neglected  and  utterly 
wretched. 

He  was  a  moody  youth  at  the  best  of  times,  with  none  of 
the  common  sense  of  the  Houghtons,  so  richly  inherited 
by  his  brother. 

Had  he  been  obliged  to  work  for  his  living,  instead  of 
being  able  to  indulge  every  whim  of  a  nature  inclined  to 
sloth  and  luxury,  Joe  would  have  been  much  happier.  His 
father,  who  would  have  been  quick  to  acknowledge  this 
fact  in  anybody  else's  son,  could  not  see  it  in  the  case  of  his 
own.  The  boy  had  been  his  favourite  in  childhood,  but 
they  had  drifted  apart. 

Sir  Charles  ignored  Christie  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  but  Lady  Buckley,  who,  although  she  had  con- 
sidered it  quite  unnecessary  to  invite  him,  never  neglected 
her  guests,  talked  to  him  with  great  interest  of  his  Canadian 
home. 

She  was  anxious  to  hear  whether  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing efficient  servants  was  so  great  in  the  colonies  as  in  the 
old  country.  Did  Mr.  Christie's  mother  experience  the 
usual  hardships  of  English  mistresses  ? 
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Mr.  Christie  had  a  mental  vision  of  his  mother's  only 
domestic  assistant,  a  "  wash-lady,"  in  a  white  print  gown, 
who  divided  her  time  between  languidly  rubbing  the 
clothes  up  and  down  a  board,  soapsuds  to  the  elbows,  and 
drinking  big  cups  of  weak  green  tea  or  eating  slices  of 
cold  pie. 

Finding  him  ignorant  of  the  domestic  problem  and 
inclined  to  treat  it  lightly,  his  hostess  cross-examined  him 
on  the  subject  of  Canadian  farming,  giving  her  own  views, 
which  were  very  decided,  on  the  benefits  of  emigration  for 
younger  sons — other  people's,  not  her  beloved  Joe. 

Miss  Ferguson,  who  was  one  of  those  wise,  self-contained 
Scotchwomen  who  only  speak  when  they  have  something 
to  say,  listened  attentively  to  the  conversation,  capping  a 
little  story  told  by  Christie,  when  Lady  Buckley  returned 
to  the  servant  question,  in  the  following  manner. 

"  I  recollect  that  my  mother  once  had  a  hired  girl  from 
the  States,  when  I  was  quite  a  little  fellow,"  said  Christie. 
"  But  she  only  stopped  with  us  for  two  weeks.  My  mother 
was  wonderfully  patient,  or  she  bottled  up  her  impatience 
and  corked  it  down,  for  Miss  Aurelia  Blanche  Tudor — yes, 
that  was  really  her  name,  Lady  Buckley — was  the  most 
independent,  cool  young  woman  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting.  She  gave  two  '  surprise  parties  '  in 
our  house  during  the  fortnight,  joined  a  singing-class  that 
took  her  out  on  alternate  nights,  and  expected  my  mother 
to  starch  and  iron  her  waists  and  handkerchiefs." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  impertinence  !  "  exclaimed  the 
horrified  Lady  Buckley.  "  Didn't  your  mother  order  her 
out  of  the  house  ?  " 

"  No,  but  she  gave  her  warning.  '  Good-bye,  sonny  ! ' 
Miss  Aurelia  Blanche  Tudor  said  to  me.  '  Your  mar's  only 
ben  sassy  to  me  once,  but  I'm  willin'  to  overlook  it  and 
part  pleasant  !  '  " 

"  Thank  heaven  we  do  not  have  to  encounter  such 
experiences  in  England,"  said  Lady  Buckley  ;  "  even  in 
these  revolutionary  days." 
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"  But  we  meet  the  same  spirit  in  another  form,"  said 
Miss  Ferguson.  "An  old  friend  of  ours  in  Banffshire,  Sir 
Walter  Halkirk,  had  had  the  same  gillie  in  his  service,  as 
they  generally  do  in  the  Highlands,  for  the  whole  of  his  life. 
This  old  man,  who  was  named  Andrew  Keith,  made  a 
speech  at  one  of  the  festivities  given  in  honour  of  the  eldest 
son's  majority.  Andrew  was  to  propose  the  health  of  Sir 
Walter.  '  The  laird  has  lived  amang  us,  man  and  boy, 
for  close  on  fifty  years,'  he  said,  '  and  while  we  hae  served 
him  wi'  devotion,  dinna  lat's  forget  hoo  he  has  lookit  after 
us.  Aye,  we're  a'  vera  prood  o'  you,  Sir  Walter  ' — turning 
to  his  master  with  his  glass  raised — '  and  if  yer  son  follows 
in  the  footsteps  o'  his  father  he  need  niver  look  for 
anither  hame.  We'll  keep  him  amang 's  a'  the  days  o'  his 
life!'" 

"  I  cannot  see  any  similarity  between  the  two  cases," 
said  Lady  Buckley.    "  Can  you,  Mr.  Christie  ?  " 

"  It  is  certainly  a  similarity  hard  to  find,"  he  answered, 
"  but  I  think  it  is  there  all  the  same.  Independence  is  a 
strong  plant,  with  many  different  kinds  of  blossoms." 

Sir  Charles,  when  the  guests  were  departing,  invited 
Christie  to  stop  a  little  longer. 

"  Houghton  tells  me  you  take  an  interest  in  my  old 
prints,"  he  said.  "  I  should  like  to  show  you  my  latest  ac- 
quisition. Will  you  come  into  my  room  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

Christie  gladly  consented.  He  had  already  said  good 
night  to  Lady  Buckley  and  her  two  sons,  and  Sir  Charles 
did  not  ask  either  of  them  to  accompany  himself  and  his 
guest  to  the  small  study  on  the  second  floor. 

He  switched  on  the  electric  light,  motioned  Christie  to  a 
seat,  and  went  away  for  a  few  minutes,  returning  in  a 
velvet  smoking-jacket. 

The  room  was  changed  from  the  day  when  Christie  first 
entered  it  with  Houghton,  when  it  looked  empty  and  dull, 
in  spite  of  pictures  and  furniture.  Now  a  smouldering  fire 
glowed  on  the  hearth  ;  books  and  papers  were  scattered 
about ;  several  of  Millidew's  latest  political  cartoons  were 
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pinned  on  the  wall,  and  there  were  several  beautiful  orchids, 
in  cut-glass  vases,  on  the  mantelpiece  and  writing-table. 

"  These  are  from  our  place  in  Herefordshire,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  indicating  the  flowers.  "  I  am  very  fond  of 
orchids.  This  is  the  popular  Odontoglossum,  you  know, 
and  this  is  the  Cattleya.  We  had  a  really  fine  show  last 
year.  Neither  of  the  boys  cares  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
my  wife's  pleasure  in  a  garden  begins  and  ends  in  a  mass 
of  roses.   We  have  tons  of  them  !  " 

"  I  know  very  little  about  orchids,"  said  Christie. 

"  They  are  a  most  captivating  study,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
sitting  down  by  the  fire,  facing  his  guest.  "  Not  only  the 
exotic  species,  but  all  the  little  wild  orchids  that  the 
majority  of  people  hardly  notice,  or  wantonly  tread  under 
foot  as  they  go  through  a  wood,  such  as  the  twayblade, 
with  its  inconspicuous  green  blossoms — fairy  flowers  ! — or 
the  fragrant  butterfly,  or  the  tiny,  delightful  lady's  tresses. 
That's  the  new  print  behind  you,  '  The  City  of  London  in 
1837.'  " 

Christie  rose  to  examine  it.  The  older  man  looked  at  him 
keenly  as  he  held  the  frame  under  the  light. 

"  You  don't  look  like  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Christie,"  he  said, 
suddenly.  "  I  knew  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Canada  fairly 
well  in  my  youth — New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
and  Ontario  as  far  as  Toronto — but  I  seem  to  remember 
that  the  Canadians  were  more — more — aggressive  in 
appearance,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  with  their  pushing 
shoulders  and  short,  strong  features." 

"  I  was  born  in  New  England,"  said  Christie,  resuming 
his  seat.  "  My  father  and  mother  were  both  New  Eng- 
enders." 

"  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it !  "  exclaimed  the  other  in  a 
tone  of  relief.  "  I  couldn't  think  of  the  type  of  man  you 
recalled  to  my  mind,  and  now  I  can  trace  the  resemblance 
to  the  fine  old  New  England  stock  ;  it's  very  slight  in  your 
case,  but  still  unmistakable.    Are  you  from  Maine  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Christie,  in  some  surprise  at  the  question. 
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"  You  must  have  a  good  memory  and  extraordinary  dis- 
crimination, Sir  Charles,  if  you  are  able  to  distinguish 
Maine  from  Vermont  men  so  easily,  or  New  Hampshire 
from  Massachusetts." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  claim  such  a  talent,"  rejoined  his 
host.  "  Maine  happens  to  be  the  only  New  England  State 
I  visited,  so  it  is  always  the  first  that  occurs  to  my  mind. 
Why  did  you  leave  that  beautiful  country  of  yours  for  such 
a  place  as  London  ?  " 

"  Houghton  told  me  that  you  were  devoted  to  London," 
said  Christie,  "  but  your  tone  implies  " 

"  Yes  !  I  am  devoted  to  London,"  he  interrupted. 
"  But  I  am  not  a  boy  with  the  whole  of  life  before  me.  The 
things  that  satisfy  and  enrich  youth  no  longer  satisfy  or 
enrich  a  man  of  my  age  and  acquired  tastes.  Canada  is  a 
country  of  golden  opportunities,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  any  young  fellow  to 
turn  his  back  on  first  opportunities.  They  are  like  first 
thoughts,  the  best." 

"  There  were  no  golden  opportunities  for  me  in  the  little 
town  of  Mapleville,"  said  Christie,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  was  not  altogether  speaking  personally,"  said  Sir 
Charles.  "  Although  I  can't  see  why  you  could  not  have 
written  those  artistic  sketches  of  yours — etchings,  silver- 
point  drawings  ;  I  don't  know  how  to  praise  them  enough  ! 
■ — under  the  blue  skies  of  Ontario  as  well  as  in  the  grime  of 
Drury  Lane." 

Christie  told  him,  as  briefly  as  he  could,  the  original 
reason  of  his  journey  to  England,  but  Sir  Charles  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  bare  outline  of  his  early  struggles.  He  made 
him  go  into  details,  not  so  much  by  asking  pointed  ques- 
tions, as  by  the  friendly  interest,  the  sympathetic  compre- 
hension, and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  life  in  all  classes 
that  his  few  words,  tactfully  spoken  at  the  right  minute, 
conveyed. 

He  listened  very  attentively,  looking  wonderfully  like 
his  portrait,  with  one  thin  hand  supporting  his  cheek,  and 
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his  eyes,  no  longer  shifting  from  feature  to  feature,  on  the 
eager  face  of  the  young  man. 

"  You  make  very  light  of  all  these  troubles,  my  boy,"  he 
said,  after  Christie  had  described  his  interview  with  the 
specialist  who  had  examined  his  arm  and  his  subsequent 
resolution  to  give  up  the  violin ;  "  but  you  must  have  tasted 
the  most  bitter  cup  that  any  man  can  hold  to  his  lips — 
failure  of  his  heart's  desire.  Oh,  I  know  that  life  has  its 
compensations,"  he  went  on,  quickly,  when  Christie  would 
have  spoken.  "  I  know  that  you  were  born  a  writer,  not 
a  violinist ;  but  that  first  ambition  of  yours,  in  its  freshness 
and  purity  of  aim,  was  like  the  very  music  that  you  tell  me 
you  heard  in  your  brain  and  heart,  but  that  you  could  never 
play.  It  is  impossible  to  recall  the  days  of  our  youth — old 
simile,  trite  phrase  !— so  it  is  wisdom  to  forget  them." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  sitting  with  his  eyes  on  the 
fire  and  his  hands  clasped  between  his  knees ;  then  he  shook 
off  the  dark  cloud  of  melancholy  that  had  been  gathering 
round  him  while  Christie  talked  and  resumed  his  former 
position,  leaning  an  elbow  on  the  writing-table  and  looking 
at  his  guest. 

"  So  the  fiddle-strings  snapped  and  you  took  to  the 
pen  !  "  he  said  gaily.  "  That  was  a  very  happy  idea, 
although  I  am  sure,  to  return  to  what  I  said  a  while 
ago,  that  your  own  country  is  more  in  need  of  writers 
than  we  are." 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  on  the  other  side  yourself,  if  I 
may  ask  the  question,  as  you  like  it  so  much  ?  "  said 
Christie. 

First  Sir  Charles  laughed,  then  dropped  his  hands  to  his 
sides  and  groaned. 

"  My  dear  sir,  that  question  is  answered  in  a  single  word 
— Buckley's,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  my 
father  started  the  firm  with  the  publication  of  the  '  Orb  ' — 
it  was  a  penny  in  those  days  and  of  different  politics — but 
Fate  had  given  him  so  many  hard  buffets,  that  when  he 
managed  at  last  to  get  on  his  feet  he  was  so  very  weak  that 
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the  first  puft  of  wind  knocked  him  over,  and  he  never  rose 
again. 

"  He  had  been  a  strong,  healthy  man  all  his  life,  and 
made  a  boast  that  he  never  wore  an  overcoat,  never  carried 
an  umbrella,  and  never  had  had  a  cold.  Anxieties  and 
troubles,  however,  made  him  look  like  an  old  man  before 
he  was  out  of  the  fifties. 

"  My  dear  mother,  just  when  the  '  Orb  '  was  beginning  to 
twinkle,  persuaded  him  to  buy  a  good  thick  overcoat,  as 
he  walked  down  to  his  little  office  in  Shoe  Lane  from  our 
home  at  Clapham  every  day  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

"Well,  he  bought  the  overcoat,  managed  to  take  a  chill 
the  first  time  he  put  it  on,  refused  to  take  any  care  of  him- 
self, and  died  within  a  fortnight  from  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  I  was  out  of  England  at  the  time,  but  I  returned 
immediately  and  took  over  the  paper." 

"  Had  you  had  any  experience  of  newspaper  work  ?  " 
said  Christie,  thinking  that  the  beginning  of  this  remark- 
able man's  career,  in  some  points,  resembled  his  own. 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  was  a  journalist  before  I  went  to  America/' 
said  Sir  Charles ;  "  but,  of  course,  I  had  never  held  a  respon- 
sible position.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  my  right-hand  then,  as 
he  is  to-day.  I  hope  you  appreciate  Ferguson.  He  is  a 
model  for  any  young  man — strenuous  in  effort,  loyal  in 
friendship,  and  of  strictest  integrity.  Then  he  is  always 
prudent — do  you  know,  Mr.  Christie,  that  our  friend's 
prudence  is  his  leading  characteristic  ?  Perhaps  you  have 
found  that  out  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  Long  ago,"  said  Christie. 

"  There  have  been  times  in  our  lives,"  continued  Sir 
Charles,  "  when  he  and  I  have  almost  quarrelled  over  his 
canny  carefulness.  I  confess  it  has  saved  me  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  helped  to  make  Buckley's  what  it  is ;  but 
Ferguson  might  have  been  a  great  man  if  he  had  known 
when  to  be  bold  as  well  as  he  knows  when  to  be  cautious. 
That  is  the  difference  between  us,  and  it  would  be  false 
modesty  on  my  part  not  to  see  it.  He  is  as  clever  a  man  as 
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I  am,  not  without  foresight,  and  more  of  a  master  of  detail 
than  I  shall  ever  be,  but  he  doesn't  grasp  possibilities  with 
the  firmness  that  turns  them  into  realities. 

"We  shape  our  own  course,  we  successful  men.  We 
know  when  to  hazard  everything  apparently  regardless  of 
consequences — only  apparently,  mark  you — and  we  know 
when  to  hold  back.  Individual  tastes  and  inclinations  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  peculiar  force  of  character 
that  is  possessed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  every  man 
whose  name  spells  success — complete,  sustained,  worldly 
success/' 

"  Is  it  always  force  of  character,  not  originality,  or  the 
use  of  a  great  gift  for  organization,"  said  Christie. 

"  Always,  in  the  class  of  men  I  speak  of,"  answered  Sir 
Charles.  "  That  is,  the  men  of  action  and  affairs,  the 
governors,  rulers,  masters  of  others." 

"  Fine  tools  cannot  be  made  to  do  their  work  by  force," 
said  Christie. 

"  Not  directly,  but  indirectly,"  rejoined  his  companion, 
delicately  lifting  one  of  the  sprays  of  orchids  with  his  fore- 
finger to  admire  its  rich  purple  tone. 

Even  Felix  Christie,  with  his  naturally  keen  and  obser- 
vant mind,  could  hardly  believe  that  this  man,  with  his 
delicacy  of  manner,  his  virile,  but  light  physique,  his  evident 
enjoyment  of  all  that  was  reposeful  and  easy  in  life,  had 
swept  innumerable  obstacles  out  of  his  path,  amassed  a 
great  fortune,  and  crushed  many  a  rival  out  of  existence. 

Sir  Charles  looked  up  from  the  orchid  and  met  his  eyes. 
He  guessed  the  thought  behind  them  and  smiled. 

"  It's  very  amusing,  this  game  of  Life,  isn't  it  ?  "  he 
said.  "  And  we  all  like  to  win  by  fair  means  or — how  did 
you  put  it  ? — originality  or  the  great  gift  for  organization  ?  " 

"Doesn't  the  worth  of  winning  depend  upon  the  stakes? " 
said  Christie. 

Sir  Charles  laid  his  hand  quite  affectionately  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  for  they  had  both  risen.  A  clock  in 
the  distant  hall  had  boomed  the  second  hour  of  the  morning. 
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"  For  a  boy  like  you,  Christie,  the  stakes  to  be  won  are 
most  important,"  he  said  ;  "  but  for  me,  the  pleasure  is  all 
in  the  game.  I  have  long  outgrown  any  pleasure  in  my 
actual  winnings.' ' 

"  Have  you  ?  "  asked  Christie,  with  a  whimsical  glance 
round  the  luxurious  room. 

Sir  Charles  laughed  good-naturedly,  but  made  no  answer. 
He  took  his  guest  downstairs,  flooding  the  silent  house  with 
electric  light  by  turning  on  switch  after  switch  as  they 
slowly  descended. 

When  he  opened  the  front  door  they  saw  that  the  moon 
was  at  her  full,  hanging  like  a  silver  lamp  in  the  sky.  The 
road  and  pavement  were  as  white  and  still  as  if  they  were 
covered  with  snow. 

"  Canadian  night !  "  exclaimed  Christie,  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  as  he  felt  the  fresh  wind  on  his  face. 

One  can  almost  hear  the  sweet  music  of  the  sleigh- 
bells,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

They  parted  with  mutual  words  of  friendship,  grateful  on 
the  one  side,  cordial  on  the  other,  and  Christie  went  away 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  quick  step. 

Sir  Charles  watched  him  go,  musing  on  his  youth  and 
enthusiasm,  for  several  seconds ;  then  he  shuddered,  as  if 
the  wind  had  grown  suddenly  cold,  turned  back  into  the 
house,  and  quickly  closed  the  door. 
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JOE  BUCKLEY'S  LOVE  AFFAIRS 

SIR  CHARLES,  on  the  morning  following  his  talk 
with  Felix  Christie,  arrived  at  Buckley's  in  the  City 
at  nearly  as  early  an  hour  as  Mr.  Ferguson. 

His  long  and  frequent  absences  from  London  had  been  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  his  manager,  who  only  sympathized 
with  his  political  or  social  ambitions  in  so  far  as  they  did 
not  clash  with  the  interests  of  Buckley's. 

Sir  Charles's  room  was  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house 
where  Christie  had  had  his  memorable  interview  with  Mr. 
Ferguson  and  Houghton. 

Unlike  the  office  of  the  Scotchman,  with  its  cumbersome 
furniture  and  flaming  posters,  Sir  Charles's  surroundings 
were  in  accordance  with  his  home  tastes. 

When  he  arrived,  on  this  particular  morning,  he  found  a 
man  engaged  in  repainting  the  name  on  his  door,  "  Sir 
Charles  Buckley"  being  substituted  for  "Mr.  Buckley." 

He  watched  the  painter  for  a  couple  of  seconds  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  first  word,  "  Sir,"  and  mentally 
changed  "  Charles  "  for  "  Houghton."  A  baronetcy,  for 
the  sake  of  his  son,  had  been  one  of  the  high  stakes  for 
which  he  had  played  with  courage  and  skill  in  that  game 
of  life  discussed  with  Felix  Christie. 

Entering  his  room,  Buckley  closed  the  door,  put  down  his 
hat  and  coat,  and  sat  down  at  his  writing-table.  He  was 
evidently  in  an  abstracted  mood,  for  after  glancing  at  a 
couple  of  letters,  he  threw  the  remainder  down  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  staring  out  of  the  window,  but  without 
any  interest  in  what  he  saw. 
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Then  he  rose  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
but  only  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  again  seated  himself, 
and,  with  an  effort,  concentrated  his  thoughts  on  his 
correspondence. 

After  a  while  he  sent  for  Mr.  Ferguson.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  long  and  earnest,  and  during  the  course  of  it  Sir 
Charles  gradually  recovered  his  usual  appearance  and 
manner.  He  had  looked  pale  and  worn,  his  watchful 
manager  had  observed  on  entering,  and  had  displayed  an 
irritability  and  impatience  that  showed  he  was  unwell, 
troubled,  or  out  of  temper. 

"  Don't  go,  Alick,"  said  Sir  Charles,  when  their  business 
talk  was  over  and  Mr.  Ferguson  was  about  to  leave  the 
room  ;  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  on  two  other  matters." 

"  Business,  I  hope  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  disliked 
wasting  his  time  at  the  office  on  personal  affairs. 

"  Partly  business,"  replied  his  chief. 

Mr.  Ferguson  reluctantly  sat  down  again.  Sir  Charles 
meditated  for  a  minute,  with  the  expression  on  his  face 
that  it  had  worn  when  he  was  alone,  staring  out  of  the 
window.   He  seemed  to  forget  the  presence  of  his  friend. 

"  Well,  Charlie  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  gave  a  little  start  and  pulled  himself  together. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Pargetter's  daughter  ?  "  he 
asked,  lighting  a  cigar. 

"  I  think  she  is  a  pretty  young  creature,  '  most  orna- 
mental,' as  Alice  observed  last  night  when  we  were  going 
home  from  your  house,"  answered  Ferguson. 

"  That  is  very  mild  praise,  Alick  !  "  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?  I  thought  she  sang 
very  sweetly,  but  with  no  more  expression  than  a  lintie  on  a 
bush." 

M  What  impression  did  you  get  of  her  character  and 
disposition  ?  Don't  you  think  she  looks  sensible  ?  She  is 
certainly  unaffected  and  good-humoured,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  thought  there  was  a  touch  of  the  old  man's  canniness 
about  her,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson.   "  Pargetter's  one  of  those 
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simple,  great-hearted  men  that  we  get  out  of  the  north  of 
England,  but  they  generally  know  how  to  get  the  best  of  a 
bargain." 

"  I  don't  consider  it  any  disparagement  to  a  girl  to  say 
that  she  is  canny,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  No,  I  was  paying  the  young  lady  a  compliment." 

Sir  Charles  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigar,  then  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  and  smoked 
in  silence  for  several  minutes.  Mr.  Ferguson  turned  his 
attention  to  the  notes  he  had  made  during  their  business 
talk. 

"  If  we  were  to  ask  Houghton's  opinion  of  Rosalind  Par- 
getter,"  said  Sir  Charles,  smiling  a  little,  "  I  think  we  should 
both  be  ashamed  of  our  lukewarm  praise  of  an  exceptionally 
charming  girl." 

"  Houghton  ?  "  said  Mr.  Ferguson  in  a  tone  of  slight 
surprise.  "To  be  sure,  he  seemed  to  find  her  conversa- 
tion very  interesting,  but  it  doesn't  do  to  take  him  too 
seriously,  Charlie,  in  this  sort  of  thing,  does  it  ?  She  was 
the  only  girl  in  the  room,  don't  forget  that." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  judging  from  last  night,"  said  Sir  Charles. 
"  It  was  my  wife  who  put  the  idea  into  my  head.  It  seems 
they  have  been  meeting  very  frequently  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  she  believes  that  Houghton  has  met  his  fate 
at  last." 

"  Are  you  pleased  or  disappointed,  Charlie  ?  " 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  am  pleased,"  said  Sir  Charles. 
"  Houghton  is  still  very  young,  but  he  has  great  stability 
of  character.  One  can  rely  on  his  good  sense  and  judgment." 

"  I  think  you  could  say  the  same  thing  of  Miss  Par- 
getter,"  observed  Ferguson. 

"  One  can  never  be  so  sure  of  a  woman,"  said  Sir  Charles 
lightly,  "  but  she  certainly  strikes  me  as  a  very  sensible 
girl.   Of  course  she  won't  have  much  money." 

"  She's  the  eldest  child  of  Pargetter-Smith's  !  "  put  in 
Mr.  Ferguson,  as  if  the  firm  of  boiler  manufacturers  were  the 
young  lady's  father. 
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"  Yes,  but  Pargetter  has  several  boys  to  look  after," 
said  Sir  Charles.  "  However,  that  doesn't  trouble  me.  I 
would  rather  Houghton  married  for  love  than  for  money." 

"  Well,  Charlie,  you  speak  the  truth  on  most  subjects, 
so  I  must  take  your  word  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  solemn  eye.  "  What  was  the  other 
subject  you  wanted  to  discuss  with  me  ?  " 

"  It  concerns  another  of  our  guests  last  night,"  answered 
his  chief. 

"  Young  Christie  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Ferguson. 

"  Yes.  My  dear,  good  Alick,  why  on  earth  did  you  put 
young  Christie  to  work  on  '  The  Question  '  ?  " 

"  Doesn't  he  suit  it  very  well  ?  "  said  the  manager  in 
surprise.  "  Isn't  he  doing  good  work  ?  I  thought  that  you 
would  be  pleased  that  I  got  hold  of  him." 

"  I  am  delighted,  wholly  delighted,"  Sir  Charles  hastened 
to  reassure  his  friend. 

"  Isn't  he  good  enough  for  '  The  Question '  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Ferguson. 

"  No,  he's  much  too  good  !  "  said  the  head  of  Buckley's 
emphatically.  "  You've  put  him  into  a  false  position, 
Alick.  As  they  say  in  dramatic  criticisms,  you've  made  an 
error  in  casting.  We  want  him.  We  must  keep  him,  but 
we  mustn't  condemn  him  to  penny-a-lining." 

"I  see  he's  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  you, 
Charlie,  but  it  doesn't  do  to  rely  on  that.  Let  him  prove 
that  he  is  out  of  the  common  run  before  we  treat  him 
differently  from  other  young  fellows  in  his  position." 

"  My  dear,  good  Alick,"  said  Sir  Charles  for  the  second 
time,  "  he  has  already  proved  it.  We  must  look  for  straws, 
we  needn't  wait  for  a  stack,  to  see  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  I  want  to  get  hold  of  his  first  book — Houghton 
tells  me  he  is  writing  one — I  don't  want  to  waste  him  on 
'  The  Question.'  " 

"  'The  Question '  is  a  big  property  already,  you  know, 
and  worthy  of  good  writers." 

"  I  know  it's  a  big  property,  thanks  to  the  originality  of 
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the  idea  in  the  first  place,  and  the  advertisements  in  the 
second,"  said  Sir  Charles  quickly.  "  But  it  can  get  on  very 
well  without  Christie.  He  ought  to  write  his  book,  and  we 
must  have  the  first  refusal." 

V  Perhaps  I'd  better  see  him,"  began  Ferguson. 

"  No,  I'll  see  him  myself,"  said  the  other.  "  I'll  find  out 
how  he  stands  with  regard  to  money.  Houghton  tells  me 
he  lives  at  a  quaint  little  shop  in  Drury  Lane,  on  sharing 
terms  with  that  grown-up  imp  of  Satan — what's  his  name  ? 
— Millidew,  who  works  for  us." 

"  If  we're  going  to  publish  the  first  books  of  all  the 

promising  young  men  who  call  at  this  office  "  began 

Mr.  Ferguson. 

"  If  we  had  ignored  all  the  promising  young  men  in  the 
past,  Alick,  there  wouldn't  be  any  office  for  anybody  to 
call  at !  "  interrupted  his  chief.  "  You  can  leave  the 
Christie  business  to  me.   I'll  look  after  it  myself." 

"  Very  good,  but  I  hope  the  young  man  will  not  dis- 
appoint you." 

Sir  Charles  laughed  and  began  to  open  his  neglected 
letters. 

"  Am  I  usually  right  or  wrong  in  my  judgment  of 
men  ? "  he  said,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  laid  his  hand  on  the 
door. 

"  Well,  Charlie,"  said  the  Scotchman  very  slowly  and 
rather  grudgingly,  "  I  must  confess  you've  always  been 
right  in  the  past,  but  you  may  be  quite  wrong  in  the  future, 
for  all  that." 

"  Thraun  deevil !  "  he  muttered  to  himself,  quietly,  as  he 
turned  out  of  the  room. 

While  Sir  Charles  Buckley  was  discussing  Felix  Christie 
with  his  manager,  it  happened  that  Sir  Charles  Buckley's 
younger  son  was  discussing  his  private  affairs  with  Felix 
Christie. 

Joe  had  arrived  at  Drury  Lane,  according  to  his  appoint- 
ment of  the  previous  evening,  to  ask  the  advice  of  his 
friend.  He  opened  the  conversation,  as  he  generally  opened 
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any  private  conversation,  with  criticism  of  his  popular 
brother. 

"  Of  course  you  think  that  Houghton  is  a  model  of  all 
the  virtues,"  he  said  ;  "  so  does  my  father  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  my  mother's  family.  My  uncle,  Sir  Joseph,  the 
shipbuilder,  you  know,  says  that  he  never  met  such  a 
promising  young  fellow,  and  Uncle  Phil  thinks  more  of  him 
than  he  does  of  his  own  son." 

"  If  you're  jealous  of  Houghton  "  began  Christie, 

going  straight  to  the  point. 

"  I'm  not  jealous  of  him,"  interrupted  Joe  pettishly.  "  I 
appreciate  his  good  qualities,  Chris.  But  he's  so  hard  ! 
He's  so  confoundedly  self-righteous.  A  man  can't  talk  to 
him.  A  man  doesn't  want  to  be  lectured  and  given  strenu- 
ous advice.  He  wants  a  little  sympathy.  If  he's  done 
anything  foolish,  he  doesn't  want  to  be  bullied.  In  short, 
if  he  finds  himself  in  a  hole,  what's  the  good  of  swearing 
and  telling  him  it's  his  own  fault  ?  A  man  knows 
that." 

Rightly  supposing  that  Joe  was  the  man  in  question, 
Christie  asked  him  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  hole  into 
which  the  man  had  dropped  and  from  which  he  required 
extricating. 

He  liked  Joe,  but  not  so  much  as  Houghton,  for  the  boy 
had  none  of  his  brother's  personal  attraction.  He  was  still 
so  young  and  undeveloped,  but  Christie  could  trace  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  the  head  of  Buckley's  in  his  features 
and  manner.  It  passed  through  his  mind  that  Houghton 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Buckley's  energy  and  ambition,  and 
Joe  the  son  of  his  moods  and  pessimism. 

"  Of  course  it's  a  girl !  "  said  Joe  suddenly,  after  evading 
direct  questions  and  indulging  in  further  disparagement  of 
his  brother's  lack  of  sympathy. 

Christie  glanced  involuntarily  at  his  Pearl's  photograph. 
Itjwas  always  a  girl ! 

"  Well,  who  is  she  ?  "  he  asked. 

Joe's  expression  did  not  suggest  the  happy  lover.  Chris- 
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tie  had  a  feeling  that  the  matter  was  not  so  serious  as  he 
had  anticipated. 

"  I'd  rather  tell  you  all  about  it,  Chris,"  said  his  visitor. 
"  You  can  judge  for  yourself  if  I'm  so  very  much  to  blame. 
It  began  at  a  charity  concert  at  Lady  Wilton's — she  and 
my  mother  are  as  thick  as  thieves,  you  know — and  directly 
I  saw  her  I  was  charmed.  No,  not  exactly  charmed,  but 
captivated  and  surprised.  She's  so  different  from  the 
ordinary  sort." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  Lady  Wilton  ?  "  asked  Christie, 
with  a  smile. 

"  My  dear  chap  !  Lady  Wilton  !  A  man  doesn't  fall  in 
love  with  his  grandmother,"  said  Joe.  "  I'm  speaking  of 
Euterpe  Chippett,  of  course." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  "  cried  Christie. 

"  Euterpe  Chippett,"  repeated  Joe.  "  She's  the  second 
daughter  of  the  Chippett  family.  Have  you  heard  of  them  ? 
They're  all  awfully  clever.  They  give  entertainments. 
Euterpe  dances  divinely  !  Not  ordinary  ballet  dancing, 
you  know,  but  in  the  classical  style  with  lots  of  drapery 
and  slow  music.  Mrs.  Chippett  taught  her.  She's  a  won- 
derful woman,  but  how  I  hate  her  !  I  loathe  her,  Chris  !  " 

"  Never  mind  Euterpe's  mother.  Tell  me  about  the  girl," 
said  Christie. 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  was  fascinated,"  he  continued.  "  I 
stood  against  the  wall  in  Lady  Wilton's  little  drawing- 
room,  jammed  in,  and  Euterpe  was  dancing  quite  close  to 
me  the  whole  time.  It  was  very  difficult,  for  there  was  such 
a  crowd  she  could  hardly  move  her  arms.  It  was  abomin- 
ably hot,  and  I  noticed  that  she  looked  faint,  so  directly 
she  had  finished  I  managed  to  open  one  of  the  big  windows 
and  took  her  out  on  the  balcony.  She  ate  four  ices.  We 
stopped  there  for  ever  so  long.  She  was  dressed  in  a  green 
robe,  I  suppose  it  was  Greek,  with  gold  bands  in  her  hair. 
She  has  glorious  hair,  Chris,  as  black  as  night !  " 

He  smiled  for  the  first  time,  and  relapsed  into  a  reverie 
over  Miss  Euterpe  Chippett's  glorious  hair. 

13 
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"  What  did  you  talk  about  ?  "  asked  Christie  bluntly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  "  exclaimed  Joe.  "  What  does  a 
man  talk  about  to  a  pretty  girl  ?  I  told  her  that  she 
danced  like  a  Greek  goddess." 

Christie  burst  out  laughing. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  funny  in  that,"  said  Joe.  "  You've 
never  seen  a  Greek  goddess  dance  yourself,  have  you  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Joe.   Go  on  !  " 

"  Well,  I  found  out  that  she  lived  in  Brompton,  and 
before  we  parted — I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  how  it 
happened— she  had  promised  to  meet  me  in  Hyde  Park  on 
the  following  afternoon." 

"  Did  she  keep  the  promise  ?  " 

Joe  smiled. 

-  We  sat  under  the  trees  for  ever  so  long,  and  had  tea— 
you  know,  Chris  ! — and  I  told  her  all  about  Henley.  My 
people  had  a  house-boat  for  the  Regatta  week.  Euterpe 
had  never  been  on  the  river.  Poor  little  girl !  I  made  her 
promise  to  go  with  me." 

"  Did  she  keep  that  promise  too  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

"  She  always  keeps  her  promises,"  said  Joe,  gravely. 

"  Did  the  Chippett  family  know  she  was  going  out  with 
you  on  the  river  ?  " 

"  No  !  We  didn't  exactly  agree  to  keep  it  to  ourselves, 
but  I  didn't  happen  to  mention  it  at  home,  and  neither  did 
she.  Why  should  we  ?  What  was  the  harm  ?  I  thought 
the  Chippetts  were  not  like  the  people  in  our  set,  stuffed 
full  of  conventional  rubbish.  They  seemed  to  be  thorough 
Bohemians.  Euterpe  enjoyed  herself  immensely.  We 
went  to  matinees  together,  and  Richmond,  and  the  Military 
Tournament,  and  the  Exhibition — heaps  of  places — and  I 
did  her  as  well  as  I  possibly  could.  It  was  all  right,  Chris. 
She  is  the  dearest,  most  simple  little  girl  you  can  imagine ; 
not  a  bit  talkative,  just  a  little  mouse." 

"  Well  ?  Go  on !  "  said  Christie,  as  Joe  went  into  another 
reverie  on  the  little  mouse. 

"  Well,  we  hadn't  seen  anything  of  each  other  for  several 
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weeks,  for  I've  been  going  with  Houghton  to  the  Pargetters 
so  much  lately,  but  I'd  written  to  Euterpe  once  or  twice, 
although  she  never  writes  to  me.  Last  Monday,  to  my 
intense  surprise,  I  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Chippett  asking  me 
to  go  to  their  house.  I  didn't  like  to  refuse,  though  I  don't 
care  about  the  rest  of  the  family. 

"  Mrs.  Chippett  received  me  with  open  arms.  What  do 
you  think  she  said  ?  You'll  never  guess.  She  said  I  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  her  darling  Euterpe,  and  Mr. 
Chippett,  who  was  away  at  Brighton  with  the  eldest 
daughter,  had  sent  us  his  blessing  and  best  wishes  on  a 
picture  post  card  !  " 

"  My  dear  Joe  !  Had  you  proposed  to  the  girl  ?  Had 
she  accepted  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  so  many  words — no  !  "  answered  the  troubled 
lover.  M  Of  course,  I'd  said  and  written  a  great  many 
things  I  didn't  exactly  mean.  A  man  always  does  !  It 
was  an  awful  situation  !  What  could  I  do  ?  Mrs.  Chippett 
is  so  overwhelming.  She's  a  little  woman,  Chris,  but  she 
seems  to  use  up  all  the  air  in  a  room  and  touch  the  ceiling." 

"  But  what  did  the  girl  say  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

"  Floods  of  tears  !  "  groaned  Joe,  clutching  at  his  hair 
in  the  misery  of  recollection.  "  She  hardly  said  a  word. 
They  are  all  afraid  of  their  mother.  I'm  afraid  of  her 
myself.  I  sat  there,  shuddering,  while  she  scolded  us  both 
for  keeping  our  secret  from  our  fond  parents.  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  my  fond  parents,  Chris,  when  I  announce  my 
engagement  to  Miss  Euterpe  Chippett !  I  don't  believe 
Euterpe  really  loves  me  any  more  than  I  love  her,  but  her 
mother  has  talked  her  into  it." 

"  Why  didn't  you  speak  the  truth  boldly  at  the  time  ?  " 
said  Christie. 

"  Because  I  was  a  coward  and  an  ass  !  "  said  Joe.  "  I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  Euterpe  sobbing  and  crying,  and  when 
Mrs.  Chippett  asked  me  if  my  intentions  were  honourable, 
what  could  I  say  ?  I  felt  like  a  man  in  a  melodrama,  Chris. 
I  never  had  any  '  intentions.'   We  were  just  friends.  We 
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understood  each  other  perfectly,  Euterpe  and  I,  and  I  don't 
believe  she  would  have  made  herself  unhappy  over  me  for 
a  minute  if  Mrs.  Chippett  had  let  her  alone.  She  was 
engaged  once  before — she  told  me  so  herself — but  her 
mother  broke  it  off." 

"  What  a  terrible  person  she  must  be,"  said  Christie, 
with  a  smile. 

"  She's  a  "  Joe  hesitated,  searching  for  a  word. 

"  She's  a  vampire,  Chris  !  " 

"  I  suppose  she  knows  all  about  you  ?  "  said  Christie. 

"  Of  course  she  does.  She  knows  that  my  father  is  a 
very  rich  man." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  The  woman  can't  force 
you  to  marry  her  daughter,  especially  if  the  girl  doesn't 
love  you." 

"  No,  but  she  can  get  me  into  a  row  with  my  people." 

"  Why  not  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  your  father  ?  " 
said  Christie.  "  Tell  him  the  whole  truth  and  ask  him  to 
help  you." 

"  Not  for  a  thousand  pounds  !  "  exclaimed  Joe.  "  You 
don't  know  my  father.  He  would  think  me  a  young  fool, 
and  he  hates  a  fool." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  him." 

Joe  laughed. 

"  I  wish  you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do.   No,  Chris  !  I 
would  rather  go  to  Houghton  than  to  my  father." 
"  You  must  appeal  to  the  girl." 

"  Poor  little  brown  eyes  !  How  can  I  tell  her  I  don't 
want  her  ?  What  would  she  think  of  me  ?  Oh  no,  Chris, 
I  won't  play  it  as  low  down  as  that." 

"  It  would  be  infinitely  worse  to  marry  her  without 
love." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  marry  her  !  "  cried  Joe,  angrily. 
"  But  I  can't  tell  her  so.  I  must  get  out  of  it — some  other 
way.  It  is  she  who  must  break  it  off — and  you  must 
help  us." 

"  What  can  I  do,  Joe  ?  " 
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Joe  bent  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  friend's  knee. 
His  face  was  intensely  serious. 

"  I  ask  a  great  favour,"  he  said.  "  I  know  I  ask  more 
than  many  a  man  would  dare  to  ask  of  another;  but 
I  ask  you,  Chris,  to  go  to  see  Mrs.  Chippett !  " 

"Is  that  all? "  said  Christie  in  a  tone  of  relief.  "Cer- 
tainly !   But  what  am  I  to  say  when  I  get  there  ?  " 

"  I'll  coach  you,"  said  Joe.  "  I'll  tell  you,  in  a  few  words, 
every  point  to  lay  before  her." 

He  drew  his  chair  close  to  Christie  and  began  the  lesson. 
It  took  him  over  an  hour  to  say  the  few  words,  to  which  his 
friend  listened  somewhat  absent-mindedly,  with  his  eyes 
frequently  wandering  to  Pearl's  photograph. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  with  high  courage  and  a  note 
of  introduction,  Christie  set  out  to  his  encounter  with  the 
dread  Mrs.  Chippett. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  CHIPPETT  FAMILY 

FELIX  CHRISTIE  found  that  the  road  in  Brompton, 
where  the  Chippett  family  lived,  was  very  long,  very 
dusty,  and  generally  gave  an  impression  of  having  seen 
better  days. 

There  were  steep  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  front 
doors,  and  "  Furnished  Apartments  "  cards  in  the  majority 
of  first-floor  windows. 

He  referred  to  the  envelope  of  Joe  Buckley's  letter.  It 
was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Theodore  Chippett,  "  Ye  Lair," 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  street,  but  no  number  ;  he  had 
been  told,  however,  the  whereabouts  of  Ye  Lair,  and  was 
able  to  walk  some  distance  along  the  pavement  before 
examining  the  names  that  supplemented  the  numbers  of 
the  houses. 

It  was  a  dreary  street.  There  were  children  playing  on 
some  of  the  doorsteps,  a  couple  of  dust-carts  slowly  creeping 
along,  collecting  dust  from  the  houses,  and  two  hawkers 
with  a  barrow,  shouting  in  a  hoarse  duet  words  that  were 
quite  unintelligible. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  possessed  imposing  names,  such  as 
Melrose,  Strathearn,  Invercloyd,  or  Chieveley,  with  occa- 
sional lapses  into  a  more  homely  style  with  Wee  Nestie 
and  The  Lilac  Bush. 

The  dustman  and  Christie  arrived  at  Ye  Lair  at  the  same 
minute,  the  former  announcing  his  advent  with  the  hoarse 
cry  of  his  tribe  and  disappearing  down  a  little  paved  walk 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  the  latter  mounting  the  flight  of 
steps  to  ring  the  front-door  bell. 
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He  was  about  to  do  so  when  his  eye  fell  on  a  small  card, 
fastened  under  the  knocker,  and,  stooping  to  examine  it 
with  some  difficulty,  for  it  was  blotted  and  the  handwriting 
somewhat  illegible,  he  read  :  "  Warning  !  This  portico  is 
not  safe.  It  is  under  repair,  but  may  fall  at  any  minute. 
Please  go  to  side  entrance." 

With  one  glance  at  the  weather-stained  brickwork  over 
his  head,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Christie  went  down  the 
steps  with  more  alacrity  than  he  had  mounted  them, 
and  followed  the  trail  of  the  dustman  to  the  other 
entrance. 

The  side  door  was  open,  showing  a  kitchen  in  the  fore- 
ground and  a  glimpse  of  garden  beyond,  gay  with  dande- 
lions, and  with  a  giant  swing  for  children,  like  a  gallows, 
in  the  middle  of  a  plot  of  long,  uncut  grass. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight,  so  Christie  rapped  with  his 
knuckles.  A  child  of  about  eight  answered  the  summons, 
he  did  not  know  whether  boy  or  girl,  with  a  mat  of  roughly- 
cropped  hair,  and  a  great  display  of  thin  legs  in  brown 
stockings  beneath  its  outgrown  green  serge  smock. 

Rightly  conjecturing  that  this  was  a  young  Chippett, 
Christie  introduced  himself  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Buckley's 
and  asked  to  see  his — or  her — mother. 

"  Oh,  do  come  in  !  "  said  the  child,  with  an  ease  and 
cordiality  that  solved  the  sex  problem — it  was  a  girl.  "  I'll 
tell  mummy  you're  here.  Our  portico  is  being  repaired, 
but  I  hope  you  won't  mind  coming  up  the  kitchen  stairs. 
This  way,  please." 

Christie  groped  his  way  along  a  dark  passage,  colliding 
with  the  retreating  dustman,  and  followed  the  brown 
stockings  up  a  dark  flight  of  stairs. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry  if  you've  got  dusty,"  said  the  child 
volubly.  "  But  the  dust  carts  will  come  in  the  afternoon 
just  when  we  have  callers.  It's  very  annoying,  isn't  it  ? 
Mummy  wrote  to  the  Vestry,  but  they  were  awfully  rude. 
They  said  that  the  men  couldn't  be  everywhere  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Come  in,  please.  Don't  take  any 
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notice  of  the  dog.  He's  only  a  puppy,  so  he's  rather  wild. 
Won't  you  sit  down  ?   I'll  tell  mummy." 

Removing  a  hat  and  jacket  from  an  arm-chair  for  the 
visitor  to  be  seated,  the  child  left  him  alone,  carefully 
closing  the  door  behind  her. 

It  was  not  easy  to  follow  her  advice  by  taking  no  notice 
of  the  dog,  for  his  yelps  and  barks  had  been  deafening  at 
the  approaching  footsteps  of  a  stranger,  and  when  Christie 
stood  up  to  discover  his  whereabouts  his  excitement 
reached  to  frenzy. 

He  was  a  big  Welsh  terrier,  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  sofa  that 
he  managed  to  drag  several  feet  over  the  carpet  in  his 
struggle  for  freedom,  nearly  hanging  himself  in  the  attempt. 

Christie  advanced  to  meet  him,  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
this  unnecessary  display  of  hostility,  and  the  dog,  after 
much  snuffing,  leaping,  and  worrying,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  here  was  a  friend,  although  he  still  yelped 
piercingly  at  intervals  and  dragged  at  the  sofa-leg. 

There  were  long  bead  curtains  hanging  between  tlie  two 
rooms,  which  were  crowded  with  furniture,  growing  plants 
in  china  pots,  ornaments,  books,  photographs,  and  musical 
instruments,  everything  powdered  with  dust. 

In  the  back  room,  evidently  used  for  a  dining-room, 
were  the  remains  of  a  meal.  The  quantities  of  flowers, 
some  in  vases,  some  in  glass  jam-jars,  would  have  been 
more  pleasant  to  look  upon  if  the  dead  bunches  had  been 
removed  from  the  living. 

There  were  strange  garments  spread  out  on  the  backs  of 
chairs,  including  a  black  satin  spangled  robe,  a  little  fancy 
waistcoat  and  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  a  red  cloak  em- 
broidered with  an  Irish  harp  in  green  wool. 

A  troop  of  shoes  stood  in  a  line  in  front  of  the  empty 
grate,  mobilized  as  it  were  for  a  general's  inspection,  start- 
ing with  two  large,  bumpy  pairs  belonging  to  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  ending  with  the  small  brown  sandals  of  the 
youngest  member. 

There  was  a  canary  cage  hanging  in  one  window,  the  bird 
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singing  shrilly,  and  a  glass  tank  stood  in  the  other,  in 
which  several  fish  were  swimming  about  in  murky  water. 
Baskets  of  fancy  straw,  containing  more  or  less  dead  ferns 
and  adorned  with  bows  of  ribbon,  told  the  tale  of  floral 
tributes  to  the  family  in  the  past. 

Christie  spent  ten  minutes  in  observing  these  things  and 
making  friends  with  the  dog.  Then  the  door  burst  open, 
and  he  found  himself,  almost  before  he  had  time  to  rise  to 
his  feet,  exchanging  a  warm  and  prolonged  handshake  with 
the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, emphasizing  every  other  word.  "  How  do  you 
do  ?  Pray  be  seated  !  Not  that  uncomfortable  chair  ! 
We  are  having  the  springs  repaired.    Please  !    Please  !  " 

Yielding  to  this  entreaty,  he  accepted  an  arm-chair, 
Mrs.  Chippett  having  placed  the  little  satin  garments  on 
the  piano  before  he  could  do  so.  She  then  perched  herself 
on  the  music-stool  and  proceeded  to  open  Joe  Buckley's 
letter  of  introduction,  giving  the  visitor  an  opportunity  to 
add  details  to  his  first  impression  of  a  touzled  head,  a 
peculiarly  soft  hand,  and  a  green  smock  very  like  the 
child's  on  a  larger  scale. 

Mrs.  Chippett  was  short  and  square  in  figure ;  brown- 
haired  by  nature,  auburn  by  art ;  her  big  face  was  smooth 
and  kindly,  but  so  indefinite  in  shape  that  it  might  have 
been  run  out  of  a  mould  a  few  minutes  too  soon,  just  before 
the  features  were  firmly  set.  Her  dress  was  cut  square  at 
the  neck,  edged  with  faded  gold  braid.  She  wore  a  great 
many  rings,  and  a  tight  string  of  cornelian  beads,  that 
looked  like  marbles,  round  her  throat. 

The  child  in  brown  stockings,  who  had  been  improving 
her  knowledge  of  the  visitor  through  the  crack  of  the  door, 
entered  the  room  during  Mrs.  Chippett 's  perusal  of  Joe's 
letter  and  sat  on  her  mother's  knee. 

"  Dear  Joe  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chippett,  passing  the 
letter  on  to  the  child,  who  was  much  too  big  to  be  nursed 
and  almost  concealed  her  mother  altogether.    "  What  a 
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dear,  good  fellow  he  is !  Quite  a  heart  of  gold.  I'm  sure  I'm 
delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Christie.  This 
is  my  baby,  Audrey.  Go  and  shake  hands  with  Mr, 
Christie,  darling." 

So  Audrey  and  Mr.  Christie  shook  hands,  ignoring  the 
incident  of  the  kitchen  stairs  and  the  dustman. 

"  Isn't  she  large  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Chippett,  again  lugging 
her  baby  on  to  her  knee.  ' '  Audrey  takes  after  my  husband's 
family.  Giants,  Mr.  Christie ;  positive  giants  !  Mr.  Chip- 
pett is  a  very  large  man.  Dearie,  get  dad's  photograph  out 
of  the  next  room.  I  can't  introduce  him  to  you  in  person, 
as  he  is  fulfilling  a  professional  engagement  with  our  eldest 
girl  at  Brighton,  but  you  must  see  Euterpe.  Dear  Joe  says 
that  you  want  to  have  a  chat  about  Euterpe.  There  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Chippett  ?  " 

Christie  gazed  at  the  photograph  thrust  into  his  hand 
with  suitable  interest.  Mr.  Chippett  was  undoubtedly  a 
large  man,  especially  about  the  brow  and  chin.  He  was 
searching  for  words  to  express  his  admiration  of  these  points 
when  his  hostess  saved  him  the  trouble. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  dome  of  thought,  Mr.  Christie  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  jaw  ?  Massive,  are  they  not  ? 
Concrete  !   Impenetrable  !  " 

Christie  murmured  his  acquiescence.  He  was  very 
favourably  impressed  with  Mrs.  Chippett. 

"  Theodore  Chippett  is  an  elocutionist,"  she  continued 
more  slowly,  as  if  the  visitor  were  taking  down  her  words 
for  publication.  "  He  is  also  a  Shakespearean  student  and  a 
lecturer  on  English  literature.  He  went  on  the  boards  in 
his  early  days,  but  the  modern  stage  does  not  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  a  man  of  his  overwhelming  personality." 

"  Can  you  explain  the  reason  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

The  lady  pondered,  caressing  Audrey's  hair  with  qne 
hand  and  pulling  the  dog's  ears  gently  with  the  other. 

"  I  think  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  necessity  of  com- 
pression," she  answered.  "  Shall  we  take  a  Shakespearean 
tragedy  as  a  case  in  point  ?  " 
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"  Suppose  we  do,"  said  Christie,  as  she  paused,  evidently 
for  a  reply. 

"  Let  us  take  '  Othello/  "  Mrs.  Chippett  went  on.  "  It 
is  a  play  of  singularly  fine  opportunities  for  an  elocutionist, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  those  opportunities 
on  the  stage.  The  part  of  Iago  interferes,  Desdemona 
interferes,  Cassio  interferes,  and  then  a  certain  time  has  to 
be  devoted  to  setting  the  scenes  and  allowing  the  minor 
characters  to  speak  their  lines,  so  that '  Othello  '  must  be 
cut,  and  Mr.  Chippett  is  too  earnest  a  student  to  tolerate 
such  an  indignity.  The  same  objections  apply  to  '  Hamlet/ 
or  1  Coriolanus,'  or  '  Richard  the  Third/  " 

Christie  inquired  whether  Mr.  Chippett,  on  the  elocu- 
tionary platform,  was  not  also  obliged  to  use  the  blue 
pencil. 

"  I  anticipated  your  question,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Of 
course  Mr.  Chippett  has  to  cut,  but  he  has  the  compensa- 
tion of  representing  all  the  other  characters  as  well  as  his 
own." 

"  Dad  never  recites  Shakespeare,  mummy,"  put  in  the 
child. 

"  Alas  !  Very  rarely,"  admitted  her  mother.  "  The 
public  taste  has  sadly  deteriorated  of  late  years,  Mr. 
Christie.  All  modern  forms  of  entertainment  are  flippant 
and  trivial.  Who  cares  for  recitations  ?  I  mean  recita- 
tions of  the  good,  old-fashioned,  sterling  quality  ?  It  was 
very  different  in  Mr.  Chippett's  young  days,  when  the 
audiences  revelled  in  elocutionary  efforts,  and  he  used  to 
rattle  off  such  pieces  as  '  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram/  or 
'  How  Horatius  kept  the  Bridge/  as  mere  encores." 

Christie  glanced  at  the  dome  of  thought  in  the  photo- 
graph, inwardly  rejoicing  that  he  had  not  lived  in  Mr. 
Chippett's  young  days. 

"  However,  it  is  no  good  grieving  over  past  troubles," 
said  his  hostess,  rising  to  place  the  photograph  on  the 
mantelpiece.  "  Our  children  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  old 
artistic  traditions  in  an  up-to-date  form.    We  are  all 
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musical,  Mr.  Christie,  with  the  exception  of  my  eldest  son, 
Edgar,  who  does  not  share  his  father's  objections  to  the 
stage,  so  is  devoting  his  talents  to  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  is  touring  at  present  with  a  highly  successful 
melodrama.  Audrey,  fetch  one  of  Eddy's  frames  from  the 
study." 

The  child  departed,  ran  downstairs,  and  stumbled  up 
again  with  a  big  frame  of  photographs,  representing  a  young 
man  of  very  youthful  and  amiable  appearance  in  the  char- 
acters of  a  Roman  warrior,  a  bloodthirsty  peasant  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  a  white-haired  butler. 

"  Edgar  has  been  most  fortunate,"  said  Mrs.  Chippett 
proudly.  "  He  has  never  been  out  of  an  engagement  from 
the  day  when  he  first  '  walked  on.'  Such  a  dear  boy,  so 
devoted  to  us  all !  " 

Her  voice  was  so  unexpectedly  gentle  as  she  spoke  of  her 
son  that  Christie  felt,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was 
far  from  the  heartless  and  mercenary  woman  Joe  Buckley 
imagined.  He  was  emboldened  to  speak  at  once  on  the 
vital  subject. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something  about  Miss 
Euterpe,  Mrs.  Chippett." 

She  pushed  the  big  child  off  her  knee  and  looked  at  her 
visitor  shrewdly,  pondering  his  apparently  simple  words. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  she  is  engaged  to  dear  Joe,  Mr. 
Christie  ?    Or  did  not  dear  Joe  mention  the  fact  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.  He  told  me  of  their  engagement,  Mrs 
Chippett." 

She  looked  gratified. 

"  It  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  affair.  Love  at  first 
sight  on  both  sides,"  she  went  on.  "  At  first  Mr.  Chippett 
was  inclined  to  blame  the  young  people  for  keeping  their 
secret  so  well.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  a  friend  of  Euterpe's 
happening  to  mention  she  had  seen  them  together  once  or 
twice,  we  should  have  been  in  the  dark  to  this  hour." 

"  I  think  Joe  Buckley  was  very  much  to  blame,"  said 
Christie,  decidedly.   "  I  told  him  so." 
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H  So  romantic  and  charming  !  "  murmured  Mrs.  Chippett. 

"  So  clandestine  and  sentimental !  "  exclaimed  Christie. 

Mrs.  Chippett  looked  surprised,  then  indignant.  Christie 
braced  himself  for  a  skirmish. 

"  You're  a  very  young  man  to  scoff  at  first  love,"  she 
said. 

"  I  am  not  doing  so." 
"  Indeed  ?  " 

M  It  was  certainly  not  first  love  on  Joe  Buckley's  part," 
said  Christie.  "  A  young  fellow  of  Joe's  temperament  falls 
in  and  out  of  love  several  times  in  a  season." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  your  friend  is  a  heartless 
deceiver,  a  ruthless  destroyer  of  young  illusions,  and  a 
wrecker  of  happy  homes  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Chippett,  expressing 
herself  in  the  language  of  the  highly  successful  melodrama 
in  which  her  son  Edgar  was  engaged. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Mrs.  Chippett,"  said  Christie. 
"  But  I  mean  to  suggest  that  a  boy-and-girl  love  affair  is  not 
the  serious,  till-death-do-us-part  contract  that  cannot  be 
broken  off  by  mutual  consent." 

"  If  you  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  your  friend's 

dirty  work,  Mr.  Christie  "  began  Mrs.  Chippett,  rising 

to  her  feet  with  the  intention  of  ordering  him  out  of  the 
house,  but  checked  in  the  middle  of  her  sentence  by  the 
flash  of  anger  her  words  provoked.  It  lasted  for  only  a 
second,  and  then  Christie  smiled  with  the  appealing,  frank 
expression  on  his  face  that  few  could  resist. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Chippett,  don't  be  annoyed  with  me  !  " 
he  said.  "  I  only  want  to  be  a  good  friend  to  young  Buck- 
ley, whom  I  know  so  well,  and  to  your  daughter,  whom  I 
hope  to  know.  I  have  nothing  to  gain  by  my  interference 
— I  hate  interfering — but  I  couldn't  refuse  Joe.  That's  the 
whole  truth.  Joe  and  his  brother  mean  so  much  to  me. 
You  see,  I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  my  own.  My 
mother  is  in  Canada.  Be  patient  with  me  !  Be  kind  !  I 
know  how  patient  and  how  kind  a  woman  can  be." 

Christie  was  sincere,  but  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  such 
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a  speech  as  this,  spoken  in  a  voice  that  shook  a  little,  would 
accord  with  Mrs.  Chippett's  dramatic  sense.  The  round, 
curious  eyes  of  the  overgrown  child  alone  saved  him  from 
wild  exaggeration,  for  occasionally  his  love  of  the  ridiculous 
overcame  his  prudence,  and  he  was  seized  at  this  minute 
with  a  desire  to  go  down  on  one  knee  and  entreat  Mrs. 
Chippett  to  be — not  a  mother,  that  would  never  do— an 
elder  sister  to  him. 

He  saw  that  Joe  Buckley  had  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  taking  the  dread  Mrs.  Chippett  too  seriously,  being 
frightened  of  her,  and  not  perceiving  that  her  love  for  her 
children  was  really  greater  than  her  worldly  ambition. 

"  I  was  about  to  request  you  never  to  darken  these  doors 
again,  Mr.  Christie,"  she  said,  resuming  her  seat,  "  but  I 
perceive  that  I  was  too  hasty.  You  have  not  appealed  to 
me  in  vain.  A  mental  picture  of  our  Edgar,  alone  in  a 
foreign  land,  flashed  through  my  mind  when  you  spoke  of 
your  own  state.   I  am  deeply  sorry  for  you." 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  Christie  ("  playing  up  to 
her,"  as  Edgar  would  have  said)  kissed  it  with  all  due 
ceremony. 

"  Audrey  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Chippett,  detecting  an 
inclination  to  grin  on  the  countenance  of  her  daughter, 
"  will  you  see  if  Euterpe  has  come  in,  and  order  tea  ?  " 

"  Now  let  us  be  serious  and  business-like,  Mr.  Christie," 
she  continued,  when  the  child  had  retired  and  was  heard 
shouting  "  Terp  !  "  outside  the  door.  "  Mr.  Buckley  has 
acknowledged  his  engagement  to  my  little  girl.  She  is 
greatly  attached  to  him.  It  would  be  a  suitable  marriage 
in  every  way.  They  are  both  young.  She  has  beauty  and 
genius,  he  has  position  and  wealth." 

"  I  can't  let  you  have  the  last  word,"  said  Christie. 
"  Joe  is  entirely  dependent  on  his  father  and  mother.  He 
does  not  possess  wealth.  He  has  no  money  of  his  own.  If 
they  chose  to  turn  him  out  of  the  house  he  would  be 
penniless." 

"  That  is  a  contingency  we  need  not  discuss,"  said  Mrs. 
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Chippett.  "  I  understand  that  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Buckley  are  devoted  to  their  boys." 

f  Quite  true,"  said  Christie.  "  But  if  Joe  were  to  dis- 
please them  by  marrying  a  girl,  however  charming  and 
beautiful,  of  whom  they  did  not  approve  " 

"  Stop  !  "  interrupted  the  lady  sternly,  with  upraised 
hand.  "  It  would  be  absurd  for  anybody  to  disapprove  of 
the  daughter  of  such  a  man  as  Theodore  Chippett.  The 
idea  is  unthinkable." 

"Is  it  not  equally  unthinkable  for  the  daughter  of 
Theodore  Chippett  being  subjected  to  the  possibility 
of  disapproval  ?  "  asked  Christie,  slightly  involved,  but 
with  impressive  earnestness. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Chippett.  "  It  is  a 
point  that  was  raised  by  Mr.  Chippett  himself.  '  I  would 
never  brook  patronage,'  were  his  exact  words ;  '  I  could  not 
bend  the  knee  to  secure  my  daughter  a  coronet  !  '  Pro- 
fessionally, Mr.  Chippett  has  often  solicited  patronage,  but 
privately — never  !  " 

"  Surely  you  feel  the  force  of  the  argument  ?  "  said 
Christie,  following  up  his  advantage. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  applies  to  Joe  Buckley,"  she  replied. 
"As  I  pointed  out  to  my  husband,  he  will  not  inherit  a 
coronet.  His  father  is  only  a  baronet,  and  Joe  is  a  younger 
son.  Then,  again,  how  many  of  our  nobility  have  married 
ladies  on  the  actual  stage,  and  Euterpe  has  only  appeared 
on  the  entertainment  platform.  I  taught  her  to  dance 
myself,  and  if  we  give  performances  on  the  piers  at  seaside 
resorts  during  the  summer,  what  of  that  ?  Didn't  Mrs. 
Siddons  play  Juliet  in  a  barn  ?  " 

The  effect  of  this  lofty  speech  was  somewhat  marred  by 
the  sound  of  scuffling  outside  the  door,  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  Audrey  and  her  two  young  brothers,  hot  from 
the  fray. 

"  These  are  my  two  other  sons,  Mr.  Christie,"  said  Mrs. 
Chippett.  "This  is  Clarence,  who  plays  the  banjo,  mandolin, 
guitar,  and  xylophone,  and  this  is  Leonard,  the  Boy  Bass." 
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Clarence  was  a  tall,  good-looking  lad,  with  his  hair 
cropped  in  a  fringe,  like  his  sister,  and  a  general  appearance 
of  outgrowing  his  clothes.  The  Boy  Bass  had  inherited  the 
big  forehead  and  chin  of  his  father  combined  with  the  small 
nose  of  his  mother,  so  that  the  middle  of  his  face  had  a 
peculiar  effect  of  being  hidden  away.  They  both  wore 
suits  of  faded  corduroy  velvet,  originally  purchased  for 
professional  purposes. 

"  Is  tea  on  the  way,  baby  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Chippett, 
after  the  young  gentlemen  had  shaken  hands  with  the 
visitor  and  retired,  to  finish  their  squabble,  to  the  back 
room. 

"  Yes,  mummy  ;  Terp  is  getting  it  ready,"  replied  the 
little  girl. 

"  Our  domestic  assistant  left  us  rather  hurriedly  yester- 
day," explained  the  hostess.  "  So  Euterpe  has  assumed 
control.  We  make  no  stranger  of  you,  Mr.  Christie.  As 
Mr.  Chippett  says — he  is  a  coiner  of  striking  and  original 
phrases — Ye  Lair  is  really  Liberty  Hall." 

At  this  minute  Miss  Euterpe  announced  herself  by 
bumping  the  tray  against  the  door  as  a  signal  for  her  sister 
to  open  it. 

Christie  looked  for  her  entrance  with  interest  and  curi- 
osity. He  saw  at  once  that  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  a 
great  improvement  on  the  rest  of  the  family,  although 
little  Audrey  possessed  the  same  beautiful,  dark  eyes. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  to  relieve  her  of  the  tea-tray,  and 
surprised  a  look  of  sullen  resentment  and  ill-temper  on  her 
pale  face.  She  thanked  him  ungraciously,  and  proceeded 
to  arrange  the  cups  and  saucers,  after  removing  the  remains 
of  the  former  meal  from  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Christie  is  a  friend  of  dear  Joe,  Euterpe,"  said 
Mrs.  Chippett. 

"  Really  !  "  said  Euterpe,  giving  the  visitor  a  second 
glance,  but  without  any  change  in  her  expression. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  him  if  he  has  brought  any  mes- 
sage ?  "  continued  her  mother,  archly. 
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"  Because  I'm  sure  that  he  hasn't !  "  returned  the  girl. 

They  sat  down  to  the  tea-table,  after  some  preliminary 
agitation  over  the  lack  of  milk,  followed  by  a  disagreement 
between  the  two  boys  as  to  whose  turn  it  was  to  run  an 
errand. 

It  seemed  to  Christie,  until  the  meal  began,  that  Euterpe 
had  cut  enough  bread  and  butter  for  a  school  treat,  but 
after  watching  the  operations  of  Clarence  and  the  Boy  Bass, 
he  perceived  that  she  had  not  over-estimated  the  quantity 
required.  The  whole  family  appeared  to  be  ravenously 
hungry,  and  Mrs.  Chippett  frequently  replenished  the  big 
brown  teapot  from  a  kettle  of  hot  water  which  she  kept  on 
the  floor  beside  her  chair.  The  piles  of  bread  and  butter 
were  supplemented  by  two  kinds  of  cake,  also  cut  into 
thick  slices  by  Euterpe,  a  three-pound  pot  of  apple  and 
blackberry  jam,  and  a  wilderness  of  watercress,  dotted  with 
radishes. 

The  conversation  during  tea  turned  on  the  professional 
experiences  of  the  family,  anecdotes  of  Edgar,  and  a  long 
lament  from  Mrs.  Chippett  on  the  difficulty  of  enticing 
money  into  artistic  pockets. 

Joe  Buckley  was  not  mentioned  again.  Euterpe  did  not 
speak,  except  to  issue  such  orders  as:  "  Audrey,  pass  the 
jam  !  "  or  "  Leo,  do  you  want  any  more  bread  and  butter  ? 
Look  ahead !  "  or  "  Stir  up  the  pot,  mummy ;  the  kid  wants 
another  cup." 

She  was  good-tempered  to  the  children,  but  her  habitual 
expression  was  sulky  and  discontented.  He  noticed  that 
she  was  dressed,  unlike  her  mother  and  little  sister,  in  a 
well-cut  frock,  very  neat  and  dainty.  Once,  when  Mrs. 
Chippett  was  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  classic  dancing, 
he  heard  her  muttering:  "  Bosh  !  Stuff  !  Rot !  Rub- 
bish !  "  under  her  breath. 

Christie,  with  his  real  object  still  in  abeyance,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  prolong  his  visit,  hoping  for  an  opportunity 
of  pursuing  the  subject  of  the  engagement  with  Mrs. 
Chippett. 

14 
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His  vague  hopes  of  a  private  conversation  with  Euterpe 
were  unexpectedly  realized,  but  not  until  he  had  listened 
to  half  a  dozen  selections  on  the  xylophone  by  Clarence,  a 
long  solo  from  the  Boy  Bass,  whose  voice  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  cellar,  and  such  life-like  imitations  of  a  farmyard 
by  Audrey  that  the  dog  tied  to  the  sofa-leg  was  moved  to 
add  dismal  howling  to  the  young  lady's  efforts. 

Christie  was  still  applauding  the  farmyard  when  there 
was  a  loud  battering  at  the  side  door.  Euterpe  left  the 
room  to  answer  it,  the  curiosity  of  the  younger  members 
inducing  them  to  shout  at  one  another,  their  mother  and 
visitor  to  "  Shut  up  !  " 

Euterpe  returned,  after  a  few  minutes,  and  whispered  in 
her  mother's  ear. 

"  Good  gracious  !  How  delightful !  It  is  a  gentleman 
who  has  called  in  regard  to  lessons  in  elocution  from  my 
husband,"  explained  Mrs.  Chippett. 

Christie  offered  to  go  at  once. 

"  Not  at  all !  Be  seated,  I  beg,"  returned  his  hostess. 
"  Euterpe  has  shown  him  into  Mr.  Chippett 's  study  in  the 
basement.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  a  few  moments  ?  This 
gentleman  has  been  hanging  in  the  balance,  if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression,  for  some  weeks.  Mr.  Chippett  had 
almost  relinquished  the  hope  of  receiving  him  as  a  pupil. 
He  is  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  which  accounts  for 
his  calling  at  this  unconventional  hour.  Mr.  Chippett  will 
be  most  gratified.  Will  you  pardon  me — ten  minutes  at 
the  outside." 

Christie  entreated  her  not  to  hesitate  for  a  second,  and 
she  accordingly  hurried  away  to  interview  the  elocutionary 
aspirant  waiting  in  the  basement.  It  was  not  long  before 
Clarence,  Leonard,  and  Audrey  were  summoned  to  be 
introduced  to  the  future  pupil,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
judging  by  the  distant  sounds,  he  was  being  entertained 
with  the  xylophone,  bass  songs,  and  farmyard. 

"  Poor  old  dad  !  "  said  Euterpe  as  the  door  closed  on 
her  brothers  and  sister.  "  He'll  be  so  pleased  to  give  these 
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lessons.    He  isn't  cheerful  and  hopeful,  like  mummy. 

He  gets  so  depressed." 

"  You  are  a  very  talented  family,"  said  Christie,  who 
was  making  up  his  mind  how  to  broach  the  subject  of  her 
engagement. 

"  Glad  you  think  so  !  "  rejoined  the  girl,  the  look  of 
affection  with  which  she  had  spoken  of  her  father  changing 
into  her  usual  frown. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause. 

"  Miss  Euterpe  !  "  said  Christie,  with  sudden  determina- 
tion.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Joe  Buckley." 

Her  olive  cheek  showed  a  tinge  of  colour.  She  assumed 
an  air  of  cool  indifference. 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  you  have  to  say,"  she  answered. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  begin,"  acknowledged  Christie. 
"  Won't  you  help  me?  " 

"  How  can  I  do  that  ?  "  with  a  quick  glance  and  her 
colour  deepening.  "  I  doubt  whether  it  is  right  of  me  to 
discuss  our  engagement,  or  very  kind  of  you  to  suggest  it." 

"  Give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt !  "  said  Christie. 
"  Joe  has  told  me  that  you  are  both — rather  unhappy — 
not  such  good  friends  as  you  were  in  the  past,  or  hope  to  be 
in  the  future." 

"  If  Mr.  Buckley  chooses  to  abuse  me  behind  my 
back  "  she  began,  with  temper. 

"  He  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Christie  interrupted. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  do  with  it  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  Joe  sent  you  !  Of  course  he 
sent  you.  It's  all  very  well  to  write  letters  " — she  pulled 
a  letter  out  of  her  pocket — "  but  I  don't  want  him  !  He 
has  made  a  fool  of  me.  It's  a  shame  !  There  !  There  ! 
I  hate  his  stupid  old  letters  !  " 

She  tore  the  sheet  of  paper  into  little  bits  as  she  spoke, 
threw  them  on  the  floor  and  stamped  upon  them. 

Christie,  who  would  doubtless  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed if  Pearl  Henning  had  been  the  heroine  of  the  little 
scene,  could  hardly  forbear  a  laugh  at  her  childishness. 
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He  felt  inclined  to  shake  her,  but  stooped  down  instead 
and  picked  up  the  pieces. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  do  that !  "  said  Euterpe,  sitting  down 
again  and  folding  her  arms.  "We're  all  untidy  in  this 
house.  Mother  wouldn't  notice  them.  Thank  you  all  the 
same.1' 

"  Not  at  all !  "  said  Christie,  in  cheerful  acknowledgment 
of  her  ungracious  thanks.  "  Now  let  us  talk  sensibly.  I'm 
sure  you're  a  sensible  little  girl.  Joe  isn't  sensible.  Joe's 
a  coward,  Miss  Chippett ;  he's  an  arrant  coward." 

"  Why  ?  "  cried  the  girl  in  surprise. 

"  He's  afraid  to  ask  you  a  straight  question — afraid  of 
your  mother — afraid  of  breaking  your  heart !  " 

"  He  needn't  flatter  himself  he  could  do  that !  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  What  is  the  straight  question  he  is  afraid  to 
ask  me?  " 

Even  Christie  hesitated  a  second  before  replying,  then 
he  took  his  courage  in  both  hands. 

**  Do  you  really  love  him,  Miss  Euterpe  ?  *l 

He  expected  a  quick  retort,  perhaps  a  burst  of  tears  or 
wild  protestations,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  question 
seemed  to  banish  her  anger.  She  answered  it  by  asking 
another,  looking  earnestly  into  his  face. 

"  Does  he  really  love  me  ?   That's  the  point !  " 

Christie  was  silent,  pondering  his  reply.  She  suddenly 
gave  a  little  laugh,  and  he  saw  that  she  could  look  capti- 
vating. 

"  I  do  pity  you  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You've  had  to 
listen  to  mummy  all  the  afternoon,  and  now  you're  let  in 
for  a  scene  with  me  !  It's  too  bad  of  Joe.  You're  quite 
right  in  saying  he's  afraid  of  mummy.  We're  all  afraid  of 
her.   Are  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Then  ask  her  if  we  may  have  another  talk.  Do  you 
dare  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  be  so  angry  next 
time,  Miss  Euterpe.   You  frightened  me." 
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"  I  don't  believe  anything  in  the  world  would  frighten 
you,  Mr.  Christie." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  such  genuine  kindness  and 
admiration  that  he  quite  forgot  having  thought  her 
sullen  or  disagreeable.  They  were  friends  from  that 
minute,  but  before  another  word  could  pass  between  them 
the  door  burst  open  and  the  children  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  It's  settled,  Terp  !  "  cried  Audrey.  "  He's  going  to  take 
the  full  course.   '  Hoo-roar,  Pott ! '  " 

"  '  Hoo-roar,  Pott ! ' "  echoed  Clarence.  "  He  thinks  he 
might  like  to  try  the  xylophone  later  on." 

"  He  says  my  chest  notes  are  like  an  organ,"  added  the 
Boy  Bass. 

"  Most  satisfactory  in  every  way  !  "  announced  their 
mother,  following  them  more  slowly.  "  He  is  a  gentleman 
who  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  Mr.  Chippett — quiet, 
dignified,  without  a  ghost  of  a  smile.  Mr.  Chippett  abhors 
flippancy." 

"  I  contratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  visit,"  said 
Christie. 

"  Many  thanks  !  "  returned  his  hostess.  "  How  often 
have  I  observed,  Euterpe,  that  things  at  the  worst  will 
turn  ?  It  is  incredible  that  artistic  pockets  are  always  to 
be  empty.  Justice  and  common  sense  alike  forbid  it.  The 
world  may  be  slow  to  appreciate  true  merit,  but  give  it 
time,  be  patient,  practise,  keep  up  your  repertoire,  and  all 
will  be  well  in  the  end  !  " 

The  younger  Chippetts,  resenting  this  improvement  of 
the  occasion,  released  the  dog  and  retired  again  to  the  base- 
ment, where  they  evidently  amused  themselves  by  jumping 
over  the  furniture  and  throwing  about  the  kitchen  utensils. 

It  was  a  happy  moment  for  Christie  to  prove  his  courage, 
so  he  boldly  asked  Mrs.  Chippett  to  let  him  have  a  private 
interview  with  Euterpe. 

Mrs.  Chippett  remembered  the  flash  in  his  eyes  when  she 
tried  to  insult  him.  She  had  met  her  match,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  the  brave,  respected  him  for  his  daring. 
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"  Certainly,  Mr.  Christie  !  I  am  sure  Euterpe  will  be 
overjoyed  to  receive  you,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  affability 
that  would  have  astounded  Joe  Buckley.  "  When  will  you 
honour  us  with  another  call  ?  My  eldest  daughter  and  her 
father  return  to  town  on  Saturday  night.  Shall  we  say 
Sunday  ?  Do  you  expect  dear  Joe  on  Sunday,  my  sweet 
Euterpe  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't !  "  snapped  her  sweet  Euterpe. 

Christie  made  a  hasty  resolution  to  postpone  a  visit  to 
Pearl,  and  said  he  would  be  delighted.  Perhaps,  he  hinted, 
if  he  called  at  an  early  hour,  Miss  Euterpe  would  allow  him 
to  take  her — he  hesitated  for  a  suitable  place,  and  Mrs. 
Chippett  finished  the  sentence  for  him. 

"  Say  the  Natural  History  Museum  !  A  favourite  haunt 
of  all  our  children,  Mr.  Christie.  They  prefer  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  but  it  is  rather  inaccessible  from  this  part 
of  London,  and  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  pay  more 
frequent  visits  to  the  Museum." 

"  It's  free  !  "  said  Euterpe  bluntly. 

Christie  said,  for  the  second  time,  that  he  would  be 
delighted,  and  thought  it  was  as  well  to  go  while  the  tide 
of  Mrs.  Chippett's  favour  was  in  full  flood. 

The  three  children  leapt  out  from  dark  corners  as  he 
descended  the  stairs,  Euterpe  having  repeated  the  formula, 
"  We  are  having  the  portico  repaired,"  and  bade  him  a 
most  affectionate  farewell. 

Some  little  excitement  was  added  to  his  departure  by 
the  escape  of  the  dog,  who  tore  down  the  middle  of  the  road, 
hotly  pursued,  and  ultimately  captured  three  streets  away, 
by  Clarence,  the  Boy  Bass,  and  Audrey,  while  Mrs.  Chip- 
pett and  her  older  daughter  whistled  and  shouted  from  the 
edge  of  the  pavement. 

Christie,  very  well  pleased  with  his  visit,  turned  his  steps 
in  the  direction  of  Hyde  Park,  determined  to  spend  an  hour 
in  the  restful,  shadowy  companionship  of  the  people  in  his 
novel. 

He  had  written  the  two  opening  chapters,  and  was 
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beginning  to  experience  the  inner  excitement  and  absorp- 
tion that  takes  possession  of  a  writer,  whether  he  will  or  no, 
during  the  first  months  of  the  development  of  his  work. 

Choosing  a  quiet,  shady  path  and  wandering  aimlessly 
along,  he  weaved  everything  about  him — the  trees,  the 
waving  grass,  the  children  in  the  distance — into  the  bright 
fabric  of  his  imagination. 

The  hour  was  late  when  he  reached  Drury  Lane. 

Millidew  was  standing  outside  their  shop,  his  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets,  an  unlit  cigarette  hanging  from  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  his  lank  black  hair  dragged  down  over  his 
eyes.  A  picture  of  abject  misery  ! 

"  Ned  !    What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

"  At  last !  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  back  !  " 
exclaimed  his  friend,  in  a  voice  that  showed  anger  and 
impatience  had  sunk  into  despair. 

"  Good  Lord  !  What  is  it  ?  " 

Millidew  did  not  answer,  but  he  jerked  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  closed  door  of  the  shop. 

Christie,  without  hesitating  for  another  second,  thrust  it 
open  and  went  in. 

Sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  surrounded 
by  boxes  and  packages,  he  beheld — his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XX 


ETTIE,  MRS.  CHRISTIE,  AND  EUTERPE 

THERE  are  some  emotions  in  life  of  so  subtle  and 
secret  a  nature,  so  interwoven  with  the  most 
delicate  sensations  of  youth,  that  the  writer  of  novels 
should  approach  them  with  great  diffidence.  They  may  be 
lightly  handled,  it  is  true,  for  they  provide  the  foundation 
of  all  stories  of  all  times.  They  are  as  common  as  sunshine 
and  storm — as  the  growth  of  wheat  and  the  flowering  of 
roses. 

One  of  these  emotions  is  the  hidden  love  of  a  maid  for  a 
man. 

That  is  to  say,  hidden  in  her  own  breast,  and  unsuspected 
by  her  nearest  and  dearest.  There  is  no  love  that  a  woman 
gives  to  a  man  at  once  so  passionate  and  so  pure.  It  has 
gained  nothing  from  Experience,  lost  nothing  from  Dis- 
illusion. 

It  is  both  humble  and  proud  ;  unselfish  in  every  thought, 
and  idealizes  its  object,  but  with  the  quick  inner  judgment 
unimpaired  by  the  joy  of  requital. 

Such  a  secret  love  Ettie  Boscombe  had  long  known  for 
Felix  Christie.  It  had  become  as  much  a  part  of  her  life 
as  the  air  she  breathed. 

Always  a  self-controlled  girl,  accepting  a  second  place  as 
a  matter  of  course,  it  was  not  until  her  friendship  with  the 
young  Canadian  had  grown  into  a  bond  of  more  than  usual 
affection  and  sympathy  that  she  acknowledged  to  herself, 
or  even  realized,  that  he  was  a  man  whom  she  could  love — 
whom  she  did  love — with  all  her  heart. 

It  was  natural  to  Ettie  to  live,  more  or  less,  in  a  world 
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of  her  own,  although  circumstances  had  developed  the 
practical  side  of  her  character. 

Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  found  her 
an  ordinary,  sensible,  good-tempered,  dear,  uninteresting 
girl.  The  hundredth  might  have  discovered  that  she 
possessed  a  quaint  fancy,  shy  humour,  and  a  certain 
softness  and  bloom — an  indefinable  youthfulness  of  out- 
look— that  is  a  charm  independent  of  age,  or  knowledge, 
or  appearance. 

Christie  might  have  been  the  hundredth  man  if  his  eyes 
had  not  been  dazzled,  his  mind  confused,  in  the  rush  of 
sensuous  delight  and  exaggerated  estimate  of  her  beauty 
with  which  he  had  been  swept  off  his  feet  by  Pearl  Henning. 

His  affection  for  Ettie,  so  different  from  her  love  for 
him,  had  been  undisturbed  by  the  advent  of  Pearl.  The 
possibility  of  a  change  in  their  relations  never  crossed  his 
mind,  for  he  had  grown  to  rely  upon  her  sympathy  as  if  she 
were  a  particularly  dear  sister,  whose  fondness  and  interest 
would  be  utterly  unchanged  by  his  marriage  or  her  own. 

Ettie  knew  the  plot  of  his  book.  She  had  read  the  chap- 
ters already  written,  wandering  into  that  mysterious  world 
of  Felix  Christie's  imagination  that  was  to  extend  so  far, 
but  of  which  the  writer  himself  had  only  reached  a  few 
steps  beyond  the  borderland. 

To  say  that  she  thought  of  him  continually  will  perhaps 
give  a  false  impression  of  Ettie's  secret,  implying  that  she 
was  both  introspective  and  absorbed  in  her  own  affairs. 
As  there  were  days  when  she  did  not  speak  his  name,  so 
there  were  days  when  her  thoughts  of  him  were  like 
shadows  in  the  background  of  her  mind,  merging  into 
other  shadows,  but  never  to  be  confused  with  them. 

She  had  long  schooled  herself  not  to  listen  for  the  step  she 
could  never  mistake  for  another  man's,  or  the  voice  that  in 
its  lightest  tones  quickened  her  heart-beats  ;  but  whenever 
he  came,  or  whenever  she  heard  him,  the  effect  was  the 
same — a  sense  of  delight,  of  strength,  of  realized  hope. 

Pearl  was  a  woman  to  whom  a  man  must  adapt  himself 
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or  be  wretched.  Ettie  was  not  only  sympathetic,  but 
capable  of  making  him  happy  and  at  ease  without  any 
apparent  effort. 

Christie's  visits  to  Ettie  Boscombe  were  usually  paid  in 
an  unconventional  and  characteristic  manner.  They  would 
have  scandalized  Mr.  Gambol  and  his  sister ;  even  Pearl, 
accustomed  as  she  was  becoming  to  her  lover's  eccentricity, 
would  have  been  shocked  to  see  him  burst  in  upon  her 
friend  with  : 

"  I  say,  Ettie  !  So-and-so  has  happened  !  "  or  "  I've 
got  something  to  tell  you,  Ettie  !  "  without  any  preliminary 
ceremony  of  hand-shaking  or  remarks  upon  the  weather. 

He  had  even  been  guilty  of  paying  Miss  Boscombe  a 
lengthy  call  without  speaking  a  single  word,  except  to  say, 
"  How  are  you,  Ettie  ?  "  when  he  arrived,  and  "  Farewell, 
Ettie  !  "  when  he  went  away. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  shortly  after 
Christie  recovered  from  the  shock  of  amazement  at  his 
mother's  arrival  in  Drury  Lane,  he  carried  the  news  to 
Waterloo  Road. 

Ettie  shared  his  surprise.  They  sat  and  stared  at  each 
other  blankly  for  a  few  seconds,  after  he  had  announced 
the  fact,  then  an  amused  twinkle  came  into  Ettie's  eyes 
and  the  expression  of  her  mouth  changed.  Christie  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  with  a  loud  laugh.  She  instantly 
became  grave,  but  her  eyes  still  twinkled. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  she  asked,  with  mock 
severity. 

"  For  one  of  those  reasons  that  can't  be  explained," 
he  answered.  "  If  you  don't  see  the  joke,  my  dear  girl, 
I  can't  make  you  !  " 

"  Perhaps  I  do  see  it." 

"  Imagine  the  scene,"  Christie  went  on.  "  There  was  my 
mother,  sitting  with  all  her  portable  property  round  her 
feet,  and  poor  Ned  outside  on  the  pavement,  waiting  for 
me.  She  had  scared  him,  Ettie,  out  of  his  mad  wits.  Ned 
was  crushed— scattered  all  over  the  floor." 
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"  Why  has  she  come  ?  Why  didn't  she  let  you  know  ?  " 
asked  Ettie. 

He  threw  up  his  arms  and  let  them  drop  to  his  sides 
limply. 

"  Heaven  only  knows  !  She  says  it  is  an  old  idea.  She 
couldn't  live  any  longer  without  seeing  me.  My  mother  is 
the  most  extraordinary  woman.  She — is — extraordinary  !  " 

"  Then  I  suppose  she  greeted  you  with  great  affection  ?  " 
said  Ettie. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  he  exclaimed.  "  When  I  marched 
in,  leaving  Ned  out  in  the  street,  she  spoke  to  me  for  all  the 
world  as  if  we  had  parted  three  hours,  instead  of  more  than 
three  years,  ago.  Hardly  gave  me  a  kiss,  but  began  to  talk 
about  '  a  pack  of  lazy  fools,  callin'  themselves  porters/ 
at  the  railway  station.  It  was  not  until  I  bade  her  good 
night  that  she  treated  me  at  all  differently  from  Ned." 

"  Was  she  loving  to  you  then  ?  "  asked  Ettie. 

"  Yes,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  that  strange,  passionate 
way  that  I  once  described  to  you." 

"  Did  she  sleep  at  your  place,  Felix  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  he  answered.  "  She's  established  herself 
in  my  room.  I  left  her  this  morning  cleaning  the  paint. 
I'm  afraid  Ned  and  I  will  be  scrubbed  and  scoured  out  of 
our  lives  now,  Ettie." 

"  Where  did  you  sleep  ?  " 

"  Up  in  our  attic." 

"  Oh,  Felix  !   How  uncomfortable  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Oh,  I  can  manage  very  well,"  he  assured  her.  "  I  feel 
a  little  bit  like  the  top  sardine  in  a  box,  even  though  I  lie 
on  the  floor,  and  some  people  might  object  to  throwing  out 
the  mattress  before  they  could  get  into  the  bath ;  but  it 
will  do  for  me  all  right  enough.  Ned  says  he  wouldn't 
sleep  up  there  for  twenty  pounds,  but  he's  so  fussy." 

"  Abominably  selfish,"  observed  Ettie,  who  had  not 
studied  the  general  arrangements  at  Drury  Lane  without 
forming  a  decided  opinion  about  Christie's  friend. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Christie,  mildly.    "  Perhaps 
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you're  right.  Poor  old  Ned  !  One  can  forgive  much  to  a 
man  of  his  genius.' ' 

"  It  isn't  genius  at  all,"  she  rejoined,  indignantly.  "  It  is 
spurious  talent.  His  work  is  cunning  and  ingenious,  that's 
all.  He  deliberately  aims  low,  turning  his  skilful  hand  to 
vulgar  uses." 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  we  should  be  lenient  with  his 
faults,  Ettie,"  said  her  companion.  "  He  injures  himself, 
not  us,  by  what  you  call  vulgar  misuse  of  great  gifts. 
Poor  old  Ned  !  " 

"  What  does  your  mother  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  will  rub  along  quite  smoothly,  in  spite 
of  the  unpromising  opening^  of  their  friendship.  I  have 
already  told  my  mother,  very  emphatically  and  solemnly, 
she  must  not  interfere  with  Ned's  part  of  the  house.  She 
would  rather  sit  in  her  bedroom  than  behind  the  shop,  so 
they  will  only  meet  at  meals.  She's  a  good  cook,  you 
know,  and  Ned  appreciates  good  cookery." 

"  Is  she  going  to  stop  in  London  ?  What  are  her  plans 
for  the  future  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  knew.  She  has  locked  up  her  house  in  Maple- 
ville,  but  not  sold  it,  so  I  conclude  she  means  to  go  back. 
She  seems  to  have  been  contemplating  this  surprise  visit 
for  months,  but  I  wish  she  had  let  me  know.  I  should  have 
liked  to  give  her  a  good  reception.  I  don't  know  whether 
she  will  care  about  sight-seeing.  What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  you  mustn't  neglect  your  work,  Felix, 
whether  she  likes  sight-seeing  or  not." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right !  I  shall  get  along  excellently.  I 
hope  she'll  like  Drury  Lane.  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  Lane 
until—" 

He  said  no  more,  but  Ettie  guessed  the  unspoken 
words — "  Until  I  am  married  to  Pearl." 

Mrs.  Christie's  opinion  of  Drury  Lane  was  not  compli- 
mentary to  that  historic  spot.  She  considered  it  "  a  musty 
pig-sty." 

When  Christie  returned,  much  cheered  by  Ettie  Bos- 
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combe,  he  found  his  mother  engaged  in  cleaning  the  back 
windows. 

"  My  dear  mother  !  I  can't  allow  you  to  do  this  kind  of 
work,"  he  protested,  with  something  of  the  old  nervous 
helplessness  coming  over  him  at  the  sight  of  her. 

The  sleeves  of  her  black  stuff  dress  were  rolled  above 
the  elbow,  and  she  wore  a  big,  square  apron,  fringed  with 
a  border  of  crochet. 

"  I  never  could  eat  my  meals  with  any  relish,  Felix,  in 
a  room  with  mucky  windows,"  she  answered. 

"  But  Mrs.  Towel  will  clean  them  all  to-morrow  morning, 
mother,  or  I'll  do  them  to-night.  You  haven't  come  to 
London  to  be  my  servant,"  said  Christie. 

"  Is  your  Mrs.  Towel  a  widow  woman  ?  "  asked  his 
mother. 

"  Yes  i  her  husband  was  killed  in  South  Africa  ;  at  least 
he  went  to  South  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  never 
came  back,"  said  Christie,  repeating  the  oft-told  tale  of 
their  latest  charwoman. 

Mrs.  Christie  gave  a  grim  smile. 

"  Your  Mrs.  Towel  has  been  in  the  wars  herself  this 
mornin',"  she  said,  significantly. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  her,  mother  ?  " 

"  Sent  her  packin',  Felix.  My  !  She  ran  like  a  cat  in  the 
rain.  I  presoom  the  untidy  slut  had  never  struck  a  woman 
like  me  before.  Her  heels  out  of  her  stockin's,  and  yards  of 
mournin'  streaming  down  her  back." 

"  I  had  remonstrated  with  her  about  those  widow's 
weeds,  mother,  but  she  said  the  time  wasn't  up  to  leave 
them  off,  though  her  husband  disappeared  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Towel's  a  stickler  for  etiquette.  But  I'm  glad  you've  got 
rid  of  her.  She  was  rather  a  tyrant  to  Ned  and  me.  I'm 
not  going  to  allow  you  to  do  her  work." 

"  How  are  you  goin'  to  stop  me,  Felix  ?  " 

She  dabbed  the  wash-leather  back  into  the  pail  and  dried 
her  hands  onja  duster,  looking  at  him  curiously  with  the 
peculiar  darkening  of  her  face — the  set,  obstinate  expression 
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— that  had  oppressed  him  in  his  childhood  with  a  vague 
dread  that  he  could  not  understand.  The  feeling  that  it 
awakened  now  was  pity.  It  was  no  longer  a  home-keeping 
boy  who  looked  at  her,  but  a  man  of  quickened  emotions 
and  rapidly  developing  knowledge  of  humanity. 

"  Mbther  !  "  he  said,  and  crossed  the  room  to  put  his 
arms  round  her  strongly,  regardless  of  her  immediate  effort 
to  push  him  off.  "  Mother,  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  coerce 
you,  but  I  think  there  are  times  when  you  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  my  sake,  just  to  please  me.  Am  I 
right  ?  " 

"  Yes,  now  and  then,  but  not  always,"  she  replied,  with 
one  of  her  hands  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  grasped  in  his. 

"  Let  the  times  be  more  frequent,  dear  mother,"  he 
pleaded.  "  I  never  dared  to  speak  to  you  like  this  at  home, 
but  you  know  I'm  not  a  little  fellow  any  longer.  You  and  I 
understand  each  other  better  now." 

"  You  will  never  understand  me,  Felix." 

He  laughed,  rallying  her. 

"  Are  you  such  a  riddle,  mother  ?  " 

To  his  surprise  she  answered  fiercely,  but  no  longer 
trying  to  push  him  away. 

"  Yes,  you've  just  spoken  the  truth  !  I'm  a  riddle  to 
myself.  I'm  a  wretched  piece.  What's  the  good  of  worryin' 
about  it  ?  I  was  born  with  an  ugly  temper,  and  I've  acted 
ugly  all  my  life.  There's  one  consolation  for  you,  Felix, 
that  if  I  made  you  miserable  at  home,  I  made  myself  much 
worse." 

"  Mother,  what  is  the  trouble  ?  Can't  you  be  free  and 
open  with  me  ?   Let  me  try  to  help  you." 

She  scrubbed  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  The 
shadow  seemed  to  lift,  for  a  few  minutes,  from  her  brooding 
mind. 

"  We  ought  to  be  the  best  of  friends,"  Christie  went  on, 
overjoyed  at  the  change.  "  We  are  all  alone  in  the  world 
until  I  get  married  and  we  add  Pearl  to  our  small  house- 
hold— you'll  love  Pearl,  mother ! — and  there  is  no  reason 
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why  we  shouldn't  be  as  happy  as  the  days  are  short ! 
After  all,  I'm  your  only  son,  and  I'll  make  you  proud  of 
me  before  I've  done." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  with  a  laugh,  but  Mrs.  Christie's 
happy  moment  was  over.  She  stuffed  her  handkerchief 
back  into  her  pocket  and  stooped  for  her  pail  of  water. 

"I'll  do  as  you  wish,  Felix,  about  the  cleanin',"  she  said, 
with  an  effort.  "  But  it's  no  good  askin'  me  to  con- verse. 
I  never  was  struck  on  hearin'  myself  talk,  or  other  people 
either." 

Christie  signalized  his  victory  by  carrying  the  pail  into 
the  back  yard, 

"  What  a  strong  boy  you've  grown,"  she  said,  looking  at 
him  with  unwilling  admiration  as  he  lifted  a  big  can  of 
water  in  one  hand.  "  I  thought  you  was  goin'  to  be  a 
'  softy  '  when  you  took  to  playing  the  fiddle,  but  you've 
broadened  out  something  wonderful." 

"  It  must  be  the  labour  of  wielding  the  pen,"  said  Christie. 

"  Ah  !  If  every  man  who  could  write  packs  o'  nonsense 
grew  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  there  wouldn't  be  so  many 
whipper-snappers  walkin'  round,"  observed  Mrs.  Christie 
dryly. 

Felix  followed  her  into  the  sitting-room  behind  the  shop. 
She  looked  oddly  out  of  keeping  with  her  surroundings.  The 
big,  black  dog,  shrinking  past  her,  sprang  up  at  his  master. 

"  Why  don't  you  chain  that  dog  out  in  the  yard  ?  "  she 
asked.   "  A  great,  overgrown,  nasty,  black  bear  !  " 

"  He's  the  best-tempered  old  bear  in  London,  aren't  you, 
Neb  ?  "  said  Christie.  "  It  would  break  his  heart  to  be 
chained  up  in  our  little  yard,  mother.  Besides,  I  like  his 
company.   He's  always  something  to  look  forward  to." 

"  For  the  land's  sake  !  "  exclaimed  his  mother.  "  What- 
ever do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  When  one  is  away  from  home,  or  can't  sleep  at  night,  or 
longing  for  the  silent  tomb,  as  Mr.  Toots  said,  the  affection 
of  a  dog  is  something  to  look  forward  to.  It  never  fails. 
I'm  as  sure  of  Neb  as  you  are  of  heaven,  mother." 
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"  Now  you're  talkin'  like  a  heathen  idolater.' ' 
Christie  smiled,  and  held  his  dog's  head  between  his 
hands  in  a  rough  caress,  while  Neb's  hazel  eyes,  bright  and 
liquid,  looked  into  his  face  with  the  love  that  speaks  with- 
out words. 

"  Felix  !   Who  is  this  ?  " 

Mrs.  Christie  snapped  out  the  question  suddenly,  pointing 
to  one  of  the  unframed  photographs  thrust  into  an  ugly  red 
plush  case  that  Pearl  had  presented  to  him. 

He  rose  and  stooped  over  his  mother's  shoulder. 

"  The  young  fellow  ?  "  he  questioned.  "  Oh,  that's  Joe 
Buckley.  He's  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Buckley,  who  is  going 
to  publish  my  book.  This  is  his  elder  brother,  Houghton. 
What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  Houghton's  the  best  pal  I've 
ever  had,  except  Ned  Millidew." 

Mrs.  Christie  did  not  take  the  photographs  into  her  own 
hands,  but  she  looked  at  them  closely,  then  turned  her  eyes 
on  Felix  and  studied  him  for  a  minute  with  a  curious 
interest,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  read  his  thoughts. 

Nothing  had  been  farther  from  his  mind,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Buckley  brothers,  than  his  own  childhood,  but 
suddenly  he  remembered  an  old,  long-banished  scene.  It 
was  night,  and  he  saw  himself,  a  little  child,  standing  on  a 
pile  of  stones  peeping  through  the  slit  of  open  window  into 
the  Methodist  chapel  near  his  old  home. 

The  people  were  singing  a  revivalist  hymn,  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  tune,  and  he  saw  his  mother, 
with  her  bonnet  pushed  back  from  her  dark  hair,  her  lips 
moving,  and  her  hands  outspread  upon  her  breast,  absorbed 
in  her  silent,  intense  thoughts. 

Surprised  at  the  vividness  of  this  mental  picture,  for  had 
he  been  an  artist  he  could  have  drawn  every  detail,  Christie 
failed  to  discover  the  connecting  link  with  anything  he  or 
his  companion  had  said. 

He  glanced  at  his  mother,  wondering  whether  her  ex- 
pression had  recalled  the  old  vision,  but  there  was  nothing 
of  the  passionate  girl  of  the  chapel  left  in  the  severe  woman. 
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"  I  guess  I'll  put  on  my  bonnet/'  she  said.  "  Then  you 
can  show  me  some  of  the  sights  ;  but  I  don't  expect  to 
enjoy  myself  in  such  a  dirty  place  as  London,  so  I  give  you 
fair  warnin',  Felix." 

With  these  encouraging  words  she  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  and  Christie  returned  the  photographs  of  Houghton 
and  Joe  Buckley  to  the  red  plush  case,  pondering  over  old 
memories. 

His  mother's  prediction  had  been  correct.  She  did  not 
enjoy  sight-seeing  in  the  least,  so  many  things  in  London 
comparing  unfavourably,  in  her  opinion,  with  the  town  of 
Maple  ville. 

Christie  determined  to  press  Ettie  Boscombe  into  the 
service  rather  than  Pearl,  who  was  always  abusing  London, 
but  highly  resented  it  in  other  people. 

Mrs.  Christie  disapproved  of  picture  galleries  and 
museums,  considered  theatres  wicked,  and  thought  such 
buildings  as  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Tower  musty 
and  old-fashioned. 

Ettie  thought  that  the  shops  would  interest  her, 
but  the  bravest  show  in  Regent  Street  or  Piccadilly  did 
not  surpass,  according  to  Mrs.  Christie,  a  "  Spring 
Opening  "  at  the  principal  millinery  emporium  at  Maple- 
ville. 

The  churches,  she  confessed,  were  numerous  and  im- 
posing, but  she  "  didn't  hold  "  with  so  many  different 
doctrines. 

Pearl  did  not  make  a  favourable  impression  on  Mrs. 
Christie,  and  the  task  of  keeping  the  peace  between  them 
was  added  to  Felix's  many  difficulties. 

His  mother's  strong  opinions  on  what  she  called  "  in- 
conspicous  dressin'  "  were  opposed  to  Pearl's  equally 
strong  views  on  the  subject.  If  big  hats  were  the  fashion, 
Miss  Henning  appeared  in  one  of  the  dimensions  of  a  cart- 
wheel ;  if  they  became  small,  hers  would  shrink  to  the  size 
of  a  teacup  saucer.  If  short  dresses  were  popular,  Pearl's 
would  be  shorter  by  several  inches  than  anybody  else's, 
i5 
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but  if  they  went  to  the  other  extreme,  she  would  cheer- 
fully sweep  the  pavements  with  her  skirts. 

"  If  it  was  the  style  to  have  your  hair  dyed  blue,  I  pre- 
soom  you  wouldn't  have  the  sense  to  keep  it  a  natural 
colour,"  Mrs.  Christie  once  said  to  her. 

"  No  !  I  should  have  it  a  brighter  blue  than  any  other 
woman's  !  "  promptly  rejoined  Miss  Henning. 

Christie  often  wondered,  when  he  saw  how  much  his 
mother  disliked  her  surroundings,  why  she  was  determined 
to  remain  in  England. 

He  did  not  fully  understand  her  peculiar  temperament, 
but  he  saw  that  she  was  changed.  Time  had  made  her  a 
little  more  tolerant,  a  little  more  merciful  to  the  sins  and 
weaknesses  of  others.  She  was  cold  and  stern,  as  of  old, 
but  now  and  then,  when  they  were  alone  together,  she 
would  sit  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Christie,  her  crochet  for- 
gotten, with  an  expression  on  her  face  he  had  never  seen 
in  his  childhood.  It  was  a  curious,  questioning  expression, 
as  if  he  puzzled  her,  but  always  changed  at  his  smile  into 
a  tenderness  of  response  to  which  she  never  gave  words. 

At  first  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  write  with  his 
mother  in  the  room,  but  after  a  while  he  could  work  as 
freely  as  if  he  were  alone.  That  gave  her  pleasure,  but 
she  did  not  know  what  an  effort  of  concentration  it  cost 
him. 

He  did  not  forget,  in  his  new  responsibilities,  the  affairs 
of  Joe  Buckley,  and  paid  his  second  visit  to  the  Chippett 
family  on  the  Sunday  following  their  first  meeting. 

Leaving  his  mother  to  the  care  of  Ettie  Boscombe, 
Christie  arrived  at  Ye  Lair  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Euterpe  was  waiting  at  the  sitting-room  window,  and 
signalled  him  to  go  to  the  side  entrance,  the  dangerous 
portico  being  still  unrepaired.  The  house  was  very  quiet, 
leading  him  to  suppose,  quite  rightly,  that  the  younger 
Chippetts  were  not  at  home. 

Euterpe  opened  the  door.  Her  bright  yellow  dress,  a 
little  extravagant  in  colour  and  design,  was  nevertheless 
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very  effective  and  becoming.  She  wore  a  string  of  big 
amber  beads  and  carried  a  Japanese  sunshade. 

"  Mummy's  kindest  regards,  Mr.  Christie,  and  she  hopes 
you'll  come  back  to  supper,"  said  Euterpe  as  they  left  the 
house  together.  "  Dad  and  Angela  came  home  last  night. 
Mummy  is  most  anxious  you  should  meet  dad." 

Christie  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  he  anticipated 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Chippett.  The  girl  looked 
at  him  archly  under  the  brim  of  her  large  hat.  There  was 
nothing  sullen  or  ill-tempered  about  her  expression  to-day. 

"  How  ceremonious  we  are  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  Miss  Euterpe,"  he 
replied.  "  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
visiting  a  family  of  genius." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be  sarcastic,"  she  snapped, 
with  her  usual  frown. 

"  No,  but  really  the  Chippetts  are  very  remarkable  !  " 
he  defended  himself.  "  Our  mutual  friend,  Joe  Buckley, 
tells  me  that  you  dance  like  a  Greek  goddess." 

"  Like  a  monkey-on-a-stick !  "  observed  the  young 
lady,  as  they  passed  through  the  entrance  gates  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  "  If  there  is  one  thing  I  dislike 
more  than  another,  Mr.  Christie,  it  is  solo  dancing.  It's 
so  ridiculous  !  Mummy  taught  me,  and  she  knows  no 
more  about  it  than  that  stuffed  elephant !  If  I  had  had 
proper  lessons  perhaps  I  should  have  liked  it  better." 

"  Would  you  rather  have  gone  on  the  regular  stage  ?  " 
asked  Christie. 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  bit  stage-struck.  Angela  thought  of  it 
once,  but  she  soon  got  tired  of  fagging  round  to  agents' 
offices  and  always  hearing  the  same  thing — '  Nothing  for 
you  to-day,  dear  !  '  " 

"  Your  brother  has  been  successful." 

"  Edgar  ?  Oh  yes  !  But  then  he's  got  more  sense  than 
all  the  rest  of  us  put  together.  I  wish  Eddy  were  at  home 
now.  He  would  understand  about  Joe  Buckley  and  advise 
me  what  to  do." 
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They  had  wandered  upstairs  and  found  a  quiet  corner 
among  the  corals  and  fishes. 

"  I  wish  I  could  advise  you,  Miss  Euterpe  !  "  said  Christie 
impulsively.    "  Won't  you  let  me  try  ?  " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Christie,,  you  don't  know  all  the  circum- 
stances," she  answered  in  a  pettish  voice.  "  How  can  you 
take  the  place  of  Edgar  ?  " 

"  Let  me  be  a  brother  to  you  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

They  both  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Well,  I  haven't  asked  you  to  be  anything  else,"  said 
the  girl,  with  what  Pearl  would  have  called  "  most  unlady- 
like cheek." 

"  Seriously,  I  am  a  great  friend  of  Joe  Buckley,  as  you 
know,"  said  Christie  ;  "  and  I  want  to  be  a  friend  of  yours. 
Can't  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  Edgar  ?  Forget  that  this 
is  only  the  second  time  we  have  met.  Tell  me  all  about  it  ! 
You  can  trust  me.  Don't  you  feel  that  you  can  trust  me  ?  " 

Euterpe  looked  at  him  and  smiled  again. 

Women,  with  few  exceptions,  find  it  much  easier  to 
confide  in  a  man  than  in  another  woman.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  greater  reliance  on  his  judgment,  or  firmer  belief  in 
his  sympathy  ;  the  reason  is  too  subtle — or  too  simple — 
to  be  defined  ;  but  that  it  is  so  is  one  of  the  things  that  every 
woman  knows. 

Euterpe  talked  in  fits  and  starts,  and  her  companion  did 
not  say  a  word.  She  described  her  first  meeting  with  Joe 
Buckley  ;  their  expeditions  ;  her  mother's  discovery  of  the 
friendship  ;  the  melodramatic  scenes  in  which  she  had 
played  an  unwilling  part,  and  Joe's  acceptance  of  a  false 
position,  the  whole  story  being  frequently  punctuated  with 
the  word  "  mummy." 

"  But  if  you  don't  want  to  marry  Joe  Buckley,  and  Joe 

doesn't  want  to  marry  you  "  began  Christie  at  last, 

but  she  interrupted  him  fiercely. 

"  Mummy  says  he  has  made  a  fool  of  me  !  I  must  keep 
him  to  his  promise,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  dignity." 

"  Now,  Miss  Euterpe,  do  you  intend  to  sacrifice  your 
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happiness  to  your  dignity  ?    Honestly — look  me  in  the 
face — had  you  any  reason  to  be  really  angry  with  Joe  until 
Mrs.  Chippett  put  the  idea  into  your  head  ?  " 
She  evaded  the  question. 

f<  I  think  Joe  was  only  playing  with  me — amusing  him- 
self." 

"  Were  you  serious  with  him  ?  Didn't  you  amuse  your- 
self  too  till  Mrs.  Chippett  came  along  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  eyes  and  dug  the  point  of  the  Japanese 
sunshade  into  the  tip  of  her  shoe. 

"  I  like  Joe,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  and  Joe  likes  you,  admires  you,  thinks  you're  one 
of  the  dearest,  best  little  girls  in  the  world  ;  but  you're  not 
in  love  with  each  other.  It  isn't  the  real  thing.  If  you 
loved  him  you  wouldn't  have  talked  to  me  in  this  way.  I 
shouldn't  have  dared  to  question  you.  I  should  have 
known  instinctively  that  any  interference  on  my  part 
would  have  been  impertinent  and  unwarrantable.  No,  no, 
Miss  Euterpe  !  You  don't  care  enough  for  Joe,  so  it 
doesn't  matter  whether  he  cares  enough  for  you.  We  can 
leave  him  out  of  the  question.  He  belongs  to  the  Many. 
He  is  not  the  One." 

Her  spiteful  little  digs  into  the  shoe-point  ceased.  She 
leaned  back  in  the  seat  with  the  sunshade  laid  across  her 
knees,  and  turned  her  head  as  far  away  from  her  com- 
panion as  possible,  staring  at  a  case  of  deep-sea  fishes. 

When  she  spoke  it  was  in  such  a  low  voice  that  he  had 
to  stoop  forward  to  catch  the  words. 

"  I  have  lost  the  One  !  He  has  gone  away  and  forgotten 
me." 

11  Were  you  engaged  to  another  man  before  you  met 
Joe  ?  "  asked  Christie. 
"  Yes." 

There  was  a  change  in  both  of  them.  Christie  asked  her 
no  further  questions.  After  a  long  silence  she  looked  at 
him  again,  with  dangerously  bright  eyes. 

"  He  was  quite  different  from  us,"  she  said.   "  Mummy 
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called  him  sordid,  because  he  believed  in  making  money 
in  business ;  and  dad  said  he  was  only  a  '  son  of  the  soil,' 
which  was  perfectly  ridiculous,  for  he  worked  at  Bridge- 
man's  in  Brompton  Road." 

"  What  is  Bridgeman's  ?  "  asked  Christie. 

He  could  understand  Joe  Buckley's  infatuation  if  he 
had  ever  seen  her  look  as  she  did  now — tearfully  smiling, 
flushed,  and  beautiful. 

"  It's  a  big  drug  store,  and  they  sell  fancy  goods  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,"  she  answered,  vaguely.  "  Victor  was  in 
the  cash  department,  but  he  doesn't  really  care  for  clerical 
work.  He  wants  to  go  in  for  business  on  a  big  scale,  like  the 
American  departmental  stores.  He  would  have  gone  to 
America  if — if  " 

She  stopped  a  minute  to  bite  her  lips,  staring  again  at 
the  gaping  sharks. 

"  If  you  would  have  gone  with  him  ?  "  Christie  daringly 
finished  the  sentence. 

There  was  a  still  longer  interval  of  silence. 

M  You  wouldn't  believe  that  mummy  and  dad  and  Victor 
lived  on  the  same  earth,  not  to  mention  in  the  Brompton 
Road,"  said  Euterpe  in  a  voice  of  settled  gloom.  "  They 
haven't  got  a  single  idea  in  common.  Victor  didn't  care  a 
rap  about  Art  or  the  xylophone  or  classical  dancing,  and  he 
always  went  to  sleep  when  dad  recited.  Poor  boy  !  He 
was  worked  to  death  at  Bridgeman's.  They  never  forgave 
him  for  going  to  sleep.  Then  he  wore  check  suits  and 
bright  ties,  and  he  said  our  boys  ought  to  have  their  hair 
cut  and  be  packed  off  to  school." 

"  Did  you  agree  with  Mr.  Victor's  opinions  ?  "  asked 
Christie. 

"  Victor  is  his  first  name,"  she  explained.  "  His  surname 
is  Browne.  Mummy  says  it  is  so  plebeian.  Isn't  that 
bosh  ?  It's  as  good  a  name  as  ours,  any  day.  I've  never 
heard  of  a  Lord  Chippett,  or  a  Duke  of  Chippett,  have 
you  ?   I'd  just  as  soon  be  called  Browne  as  Chippett." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  rather  ?  "  ventured  Christie. 
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Euterpe  ignored  this  question. 

"  Victor  was  not  at  all  like  Joe  Buckley/'  she  went  on. 
"  He  didn't  bow  the  knee  to  mummy,  and  that's  what  she 
demands.  Then  he  took  no  interest  in  the  profession, 
although  he  thought  Eddy  was  a  trump  to  go  into  melo- 
drama, instead  of  starving  because  he  couldn't  act  Hamlet 
right  away.  Eddy  would  have  understood  him  and 
kept  the  peace  between  them.  If  Eddy  had  been  at 
home  " 

She  stopped,  unable  to  control  her  feelings  any  longer, 
and  pressed  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes  against  the 
back  of  the  seat. 

Christie,  thankful  that  they  happened  to  be  alone  in  the 
room,  consoled  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  gathering  the 
information,  between  her  sobs,  that  Mr.  Victor  Browne  had 
been  dismissed  from  Ye  Lair  "  finally,  irrevocably,  and  for 
ever,"  to  quote  Mrs.  Chippett,  after  a  stormy  scene  with 
the  whole  family,  when  his  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Euterpe 
was  formally  rejected. 

Bridgeman's  had  recently  transferred  him  to  one  of  their 
provincial  branches,  where  he  had  falsified  Mrs.  Chippett's 
assertion  that  he  would  live  and  die  a  penniless  clerk  by 
being  promoted  to  the  post  of  manager. 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  telling  you  all  this  ?  "  said 
Euterpe.  "  Everything  is  over  between  us.  I  am  fated 
to  blight  the  existence  of  Joseph  Buckley  !  " 

She  was  really  very  like  her  mother  at  times. 

"  My  dear  girl,  be  brave  !  Be  sincere  !  "  implored 
Christie.  "  Don't  talk  about  blighting  Joe's  existence. 
Break  with  him  !  Give  him  his  freedom  and  take  your 
own." 

"  If  I  do  ?  "  she  asked  the  question  very  seriously. 
"Iam  sure  you  will  both  be  happy  at  once." 
She  gave  her  eyes  a  final  dabbing  with  her  handkerchief 
and  straightened  her  hat. 
"  What  will  mummy  say  ?  " 

"  You  must  tell  her  the  truth.    You  don't  love  Joe 
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Buckley.  You  can't  marry  him.  Why  not  talk  to  your 
father  ?  Ask  him  to  help  you." 

"  Dad  !  "  exclaimed  Euterpe.  "  He  hasn't  the  courage  of 
a  grasshopper.  A  mouse  is  bold  and  fierce  compared  with 
dad." 

"  Mrs.  Chippett  is  a  wonderful  woman  to  fill  you  all  with 
dread,"  observed  Christie.    "  I  can't  understand  it." 

"  That's  just  what  Victor  said  !  "  answered  the  girl. 
"  He  didn't  like  her,  but  he  admired  her  tremendously. 
I  do  believe,  if  they  only  met  each  other  once  or  twice  a 
year,  they  would  be  excellent  friends.  Victor  considered 
that  it  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  emigrating  that  it  cut 
a  man  off  from  his  wife's  relations.  Mummy  said  that  was 
a  most  heartless  and  inhuman  opinion.  She  never  saw 
Victor's  jokes." 

They  had  both  risen,  and  now  walked  slowly  through  the 
rooms,  Euterpe  with  her  hands  behind  her  back,  trailing 
her  sunshade. 

She  had  quite  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  her  face 
wore  an  expression  of  mischievous  pleasure.  Christie 
watched  her,  pondering  the  eternal  mystery  of  girls. 

w  Are  we  going  home  ?  "  she  said,  suddenly.  u  I'm 
tired  of  stuffed  animals." 

"  The  great  question  is  still  unsettled,  Miss  Euterpe." 

She  did  not  answer  until  they  were  outside  the  building. 

"  How  warm  1  "  she  said,  opening  the  sunshade  and 
stepping  daintily  down  the  steps  ;  then,  in  exactly  the  same 
tone  of  voice  :  "I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Buckley  this  evening. 
Poor  fellow  !   I'm  afraid  he'll  be  very  wretched." 

"  Are  you  going  to  break  it  off  ?  "  cried  her  amazed 
companion. 

"  Of  course  !  "  said  Euterpe,  as  if  he  were  very  dense. 
"  But  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  inform  mummy." 

"  My  dear  girl !  Is  that  quite  fair  ?  "  protested  Christie, 
laughing. 

"  Fair  or  not,  you'll  have  to  do  it,"  said  Euterpe.  "  I'm 
afraid  to  do  it  myself,  and  I  won't  ask  Joe  Buckley.  Joe 
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and  I  are  strangers  from  to-day.  I'm  not  going  to  worry 
Edgar,  or  dad,  or  anybody  else  in  the  family,  so  you  must." 

"  Very  well !   I'll  do  my  best,"  said  Christie. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  distance.  Then 
Euterpe  suddenly  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Mr.  Christie  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed.  "  What  a  good,  kind,  quiet  fellow  !  " 

"  Am  I  ?  "  asked  Christie  in  a  tone  of  genuine  pleasure 
and  great  surprise. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  CHIPPETTS 

THE  short  chapter  in  Christie's  youth,  called  by  Ettie 
Boscombe  the  War  of  the  Chippetts,  did  not  begin 
on  the  day  of  his  long  talk  at  the  Natural  History  Museum 
with  Euterpe. 

All  was  peace  and  harmony  when  the  young  people 
returned  to  Ye  Lair,  after  having  tea  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

Entering  by  the  side  door,  Christie  found  the  dark 
passage  leading  to  the  kitchen  stairs  blocked  with  travelling- 
baskets,  Mr.  Chippett  and  his  eldest  daughter  having 
returned  to  town  on  the  previous  day.  He  cheerfully 
climbed  over  them,  assisted  Miss  Euterpe  to  do  the  same, 
and  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room. 

There  they  found  Mrs.  Chippett  lying  on  the  sofa, 
reading  a  huge  tome  on  the  Baconian  Theory,  with  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Shakespeare  on  a  small  table  beside  her  in 
which  to  verify  quotations,  together  with  a  tumbler  and 
glass  jug  of  weak  lemonade,  from  which  she  took  copious 
draughts  at  frequent  intervals. 

"  What  a  subject !  What  a  problem  !  "  were  her  words 
of  greeting,  in  allusion  to  the  tome. 

Christie  begged  her  not  to  rise,  shook  hands,  and  turned 
to  be  presented  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  rightly  supposed, 
after  one  glance  at  his  brow,  to  be  none  other  than  Theodore 
Chippett. 

Mr.  Chippett,  seen  in  the  flesh,  was  somewhat  older, 
heavier,  and  more  wrinkled  and  harassed  than  he  appeared 
in  photography. 

The  hair,  brushed  back  from  what  his  wife  called  his 
dome  of  thought,  was  grey  and  scanty  ;  he  wore  his  collar 
open  at  the  neck,  like  the  pictures  of  Lord  Byron,  and  each 
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of  his  hands,  that  were  big  and  expressive,  was  adorned 
with  a  thick  gold  signet-ring. 

"  Charmed !  "  said  Mr.  Chippett,  acknowledging  the 
young  man's  respectful  bow  with  a  grave  inclination  of 
his  head,  and  in  so  deep  a  voice  that  it  sounded  like 
"  chormed."  "  I  have  already  heard  of  your  literary  efforts 
from  Mrs.  Chippett  and  Euterpe/' 

Christie,  having  nothing  to  say  of  his  literary  efforts, 
remained  silent. 

"  Where  are  Angela  and  the  children  ?  "  said  Euterpe, 
taking  off  her  hat  and  putting  it  on  a  chair. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  deposited  their  hats, 
gloves,  and  coats  on  the  drawing-room  furniture, 

"  Angela  has  taken  Audrey  and  the  boys  to  Madame 
Shoust  ova's,"  replied  her  mother. 

"  What  a  crowd  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"  All  will  be  welcome  under  the  Shoustovas'  hospitable 
roof !  "  said  Mrs.  Chippett  reproachfully. 

"  It's  very  well  to  talk  about  hospitable  roofs,"  said 
Euterpe,  whose  good  temper  seemed  to  vanish  directly  she 
entered  Ye  Lair,  "but  their  rooms  are  like  pill-boxes.  I  don't 
think  people  expect  you  to  go  in  herds  to  their  At  Homes." 

"  Of  course  you  know  our  friend,  Madame  Shoustova, 
by  repute,  Mr.  Christie  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Chippett,  ignoring 
Euterpe's  last  remark. 

He  regretted  his  ignorance  of  the  lady's  name. 

"  The  loss  is  yours  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chippett.  "  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  consider  me  unflattering  when  I  say  the 
loss  is  yours.  She  is  a  Russian  soprano.  A  most  brilliantly 
gifted  woman  with  an  amazing  compass.  Her  husband 
himself,  who  was  basso  profundo  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  St.  Petersburg,  declares  he  has  never  heard  such 
another  voice  in  the  whole  course  of  his  professional 
career.  He  is  a  wonderful  judge.  We  owe  the  discovery 
of  our  second  boy,  Leonard,  to  Alexis  Shoustova." 

Christie  looked  a  little  puzzled.  Parents  usually  discover 
their  own  children  without  the  assistance  of  their  friends. 
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"  I  mean  that  it  was  Shoustova  who  discovered  our 
Leonard  was  a  boy  bass,"  Mrs.  Chippett  hastened  to 
explain.  "  We  had  erroneously  supposed,  for  one  can't 
be  expected  to  know  everything,  that  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  his  throat  that  caused  him  to  speak  and 
sing  in  such  a  sepulchral  voice.  His  father  even  found  it 
depressing,  so  it  was  a  great  relief  and  satisfaction  when 
Alexis  Shoustova  discovered  his  voice  and  prophesied  a 
brilliant  future." 

"  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  fulfilled,"  said  Mr.  Chippett  in  the 
tone  of  a  response  in  church. 

Having  thus,  in  a  most  natural  manner,  introduced  her 
favourite  topic  of  conversation,  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
family,  Mrs.  Chippett  marked  her  place  in  the  Baconian 
Theory,  closed  the  book,  and  entertained  the  visitor  with 
Chippettania,  while  Euterpe  sat  by  the  window  absorbed 
in  her  own  thoughts  and  Mr.  Chippett  dozed,  until  the 
return  of  Angela,  Audrey,  and  the  boys. 

Angela  was  a  replica  of  her  mother,  even  to  the  tight 
string  of  cornelian  beads  round  her  neck  and  the  alteration 
of  her  naturally  brown  hair  to  auburn.  Her  expression 
was  good-tempered,  her  manner  bustling  and  noisy. 

Audrey,  the  boys,  and  the  dog,  that  had  accompanied 
them  to  the  At  Home,  greeted  Christie  with  effusion. 
They  reported  a  gorgeous  time,  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  afternoon  having  been  an  operatic  selection  by  Madame 
Shoustova  and  some  friends,  a  Scotch  comic  song  by  a 
well-known  music-hall  artist,  and  strawberry  ices. 

"  Did  anybody  recite  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Chippett. 

"  Not  a  single  piece.  It  was  so  jolly !  "  answered  Audrey. 

"  I'm  glad  you  stopped  at  home,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Chip- 
pett to  her  husband.  "  They  would  have  pressed  you  to  do 
something,  and  the  Shoustovas'  friends,  except  in  music,  do 
not  appreciate  artistic  work.  You  would  have  been  wasted. 
I'm  afraid  they  would  only  care  for  frivolous  selections." 

"  I  might  have  given  something  short  and  bright— 
'  Clarence's  Dream,'  for  instance,  or  1  They're  hanging 
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Danny  Deever  in  the  morning/  by  Rudyard  Kipling," 
said  Mr.  Chippett. 

"  I  don't  think  those  pieces  are  very  cheerful  for  a  party, 
dad  !  "  exclaimed  Audrey. 

Supper  was  announced  before  he  could  reply,  so  the 
whole  family  repaired  to  the  basement,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Boy  Bass,  who  lingered  behind  to  finish  the  weak 
lemonade. 

"  We  usually  take  cold  food  in  the  breakfast-room — or 
rather,  Mr.  Chippett 's  study — on  Sunday  evenings,  the 
domestic  assistant  being  absent,"  explained  the  hostess  as 
they  went  downstairs. 

"  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  have  let  her  go  out  the  first 
Sunday,  for  how  do  we  know  whether  it's  true  she's  got  an 
invalid  sister  at  Chiswick  ?  I  expect  it's  a  soldier,  or  some- 
thing horrid  of  that  sort !  "  observed  Angela  in  one  breath, 
evidently  alluding  to  the  servant  engaged  since  Christie's 
former  visit. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  never  came  back,"  said 
Euterpe,  gloomily  pursuing  the  subject.  "  When  I  told 
her  we  gave  entertainments  she  seemed  quite  upset,  and 
said  it  was  her  doom  to  be  with  professionals.  The  last 
lady  she  was  with  was  a  '  horse  actress.'  I  suppose  she 
meant  a  circus  rider." 

"  She  won't  go  off  with  a  soldier,"  said  Audrey,  "  for 
she's  walking  out  with  a  very  respectable  young  man,  who 
hasn't  engaged  her  yet,  but  she  hopes  he  will.  If  they  get 
married  they'll  take  a  little  business.  She'd  like  a  fried-fish 
shop,  but  the  young  man  says  it's  too  attractive  to  gentle- 
men." 

"  Baby  darling,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chippett,  "  how  often 
have  I  told  you  that  it's  very  vulgar  to  gossip  with 
servants  ?  " 

Christie,  conscious  of  a  vulgar  interest  in  a  girl  who  spoke 
of  living  with  professionals  as  her  "  doom,"  checked  his 
curiosity  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  his  supper. 

The  table  was  heavily  laden.   There  were  big  plates  of 
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bread  and  butter  ;  a  glass  bowl  filled  with  lettuce ;  the 
ruins  of  a  gooseberry  pie  and  rice  pudding  ;  a  tiny  tin 
labelled  "  Potted  turkey,  tongue  and  chicken  "  ;  and  a 
mysterious  joint  of  meat  that  Christie  supposed  to  be 
mutton  when  he  was  offered  mint  sauce  as  an  accompani- 
ment, until  somebody  passed  him  apple  sauce,  suggesting 
pork,  and  somebody  else  asked  if  he  would  not  take  horse- 
radish, seeming  to  imply  that  it  was  beef. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  of  Joe  Buckley.  Euterpe  was 
more  silent  than  usual,  and  disappeared  directly  after  supper 
to  write  the  letter  that  gave  them  both  their  freedom. 

Christie  had  brought  his  violin.  The  whole  family,  who 
loved  music  almost  as  much  as  they  professed,  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  him,  Mrs.  Chippett  playing  the  accompani- 
ments in  a  spirited,  somewhat  brass-band  fashion. 

Then  Angela  sang,  and  the  Boy  Bass  rocked  the  company 
in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  until  he  was  red  in  the  face,  and, 
as  his  mother  said,  it  was  a  marvel  that  his  voice  could 
ever  come  up  to  the  surface  again.  Clarence  performed  on 
the  xylophone,  mandolin,  and  banjo  one  after  another, 
besides  displaying  his  dramatic  ability  in  the  Quarrel 
scenes  from  "  A  School  for  Scandal  "  with  Audrey. 

Mr.  Chippett,  treated  by  his  wife  as  one  whose  great 
talents  set  him  apart  from  all  others,  recited  some  of  his 
longest  pieces,  reserved  for  home  consumption,  to  which 
the  three  youngest  Chippetts  listened  in  absolute  silence, 
proving  the  perfection,  like  young  Spartans,  of  early 
training  in  endurance. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Christie,  will  you  please  answer  a  simple 
question  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Chippett,  in  the  tone  of  an  examining 
counsel,  when  her  husband  had  finished.  "  Do  you 
consider  that  an  eminent  London  journalist,  who  recently 
attended  one  of  our  performances  at  Balham,  overstated 
the  case  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Theodore  Chippett's 
recitations  were  the  grandest  respiratory  efforts  he  had 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
career  as  a  dramatic  critic  ?  " 
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"  No,  he  did  not  overstate  the  case :  I  endorse  his 
opinion,"  said  the  visitor,  with  becoming  solemnity. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Christie.  That  will  do  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Chippett,  with  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  children,  as  if 
they  were  the  jury. 

So  the  evening  passed.  It  was  nearly  midnight  before 
Christie  departed,  with  mutual  expressions  of  goodwill  and 
cordial  friendship. 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  later,  Euterpe  having  con- 
fessed that  her  engagement  was  at  an  end,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Ye  Lair  to  be  requested,  according  to  Mrs. 
Chippett's  system  with  young  men,  never  to  darken  their 
doors  again.  She  chose  to  consider  him  solely  responsible 
for  what  had  taken  place. 

Refusing  to  be  dismissed  without  a  hearing,  a  stormy 
interview  followed,  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Chippett  alone 
remained  calm.  Euterpe  stamped  and  defied  parental 
authority ;  Angela  wept ;  Mrs.  Chippett  raged ;  the 
children  and  the  dog  quarrelled  and  howled  respectively 
upon  the  stairs ;  while  the  servant  seized  the  opportunity 
to  get  up  a  violent  altercation  with  the  charwoman  in  the 
basement. 

Christie,  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height,  suddenly 
withdrew  his  forces,  ending  the  lesser  skirmishes  outside 
the  drawing-room  by  the  whirlwind  manner  of  his  retreat. 
He  was  out  of  the  house  almost  before  the  enemy  had 
realized  that  he  was  no  longer  in  their  midst,  and  running 
down  the  street. 

Safely  entrenched  in  his  fortress  in  Drury  Lane,  he  sent 
for  Joe  Buckley,  only  to  receive  the  discouraging  news  that 
Joe,  suspecting  Mrs.  Chippett  would  be  in  the  field,  had 
retired  to  the  Buckley  stronghold  in  Herefordshire,  basely 
deserting  his  friend  in  the  thick  of  the  fray. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mrs.  Chippett  fired  a 
volley  from  a  distance  in  the  form  of  a  six-page  letter,  in 
which  she  called  him  a  "  snake  in  the  grass"  and  "  a 
modern  Iago." 
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Christie  promptly  retaliated  with  a  full  description  of  the 
part  he  had  played,  saying  what  he  could  for  the  cowardly 
Joe  and  manfully  defending  Euterpe. 

The  reply  to  this  counter-attack  was  a  still  longer  epistle, 
from  which  he  gathered  that  Euterpe,  with  the  courage 
of  desperation,  had  opened  up  communications  with  her 
old  lover,  the  banished  Victor  Browne. 

Christie  pointed  out,  in  his  next,  that  Mrs.  Chippett 
must  not  hold  him  responsible  for  this,  although  at  the 
same  time  he  boldly  commended  her  daughter's  action. 

In  her  retort,  by  the  next  post,  Mrs.  Chippett  made  a 
wily  attempt  to  lure  him  to  Ye  Lair,  but  a  note  of  warning 
from  Euterpe,  who  reported  that  Victor  Browne  was 
making  a  forced  march  on  Brompton  Road  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  saved  him  from  falling  into  the  trap. 

Then  Mrs.  Chippett  called  a  parley.  Christie  had  not 
appealed  in  vain,  she  said  on  a  post  card,  to  her  sense  of 
justice  and  Englishwoman's  love  of  fair  play.  She 
exonerated  him  from  all  blame  in  the  threatened  attack 
of  Victor  Browne. 

Christie's  next  manoeuvre  was  to  soften  her  heart 
towards  Euterpe's  lover,  urging  his  constancy,  indepen- 
dence, and  rapid  promotion  in  business. 

Mrs.  Chippett  promptly  sent  her  aide-de-camp,  Angela, 
under  cover  of  a  white  parasol,  to  discuss  this  point  in 
Drury  Lane. 

It  appeared,  on  discussion,  that  Angela  secretly  sym- 
pathized with  Euterpe,  but  had  hitherto  lacked  the 
courage  to  openly  support  her  sister's  cause.  She  praised 
Victor,  who  almost  equalled  Mr.  Christie,  she  was  good 
enough  to  say,  in  "  standing  up  to  mummy."  For  Joe 
Buckley  she  expressed  supreme  contempt,  but  whether 
for  falling  in  love  with  "  Terp  "  in  the  first  place,  or  falling 
out  in  the  second,  Christie  could  not  determine. 

The  departure  of  the  aide-de-camp  was  succeeded  by  a 
long  interval  of  silence. 

The  week  ended,  Christie  having  no  means  of  ascer- 
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taining  whether  Victor  Browne's  assault  on  Ye  Lair  had 
been  a  success  or  a  failure.  Then  a  hasty  and  incoherent 
dispatch  from  Euterpe  showed  that  the  battle  was  still 
raging  fiercely. 

"  Victor  is  in  London  ;  he  has  called  twice.  Mummy  is 
furious,  but  dad  is  getting  reasonable ;  he  is  going  to  see  you." 

These  words  ended  her  letter,  the  construction  naturally 
leading  the  recipient  to  suppose  that  he  was  to  be  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  Mr.  Chippett,  forgetting  that  Victor 
Browne  represented  the  only  pronoun,  third  person  mas- 
culine, to  Euterpe  at  this  time. 

Victor  arrived,  fresh  from  a  sally  in  Brompton  Road. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  practical,  cheerful,  genuine, 
bullet-headed  young  men  whom  Christie  had  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting — the  very  antithesis  of  a  Chippett. 

He  mentioned  Euterpe  by  the  singularly  inappropriate 
name  of  Puss,  and  called  her  a  "  chatty  little  soul,"  thereby 
proving  that  to  him  she  was  a  very  different  girl  from  the 
silent,  sullen  Euterpe  known  to  her  family  and  Joe  Buckley. 

Victor  discussed  his  tactics,  and  gave  as  full  an  account 
of  his  affairs  and  prospects  as  if  he,  Christie,  were  Euterpe's 
legal  guardian. 

He  endorsed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Chippett  was  getting 
reasonable,  while  Angela,  Edgar  (by  letter),  and  the  children 
had  openly  espoused  the  lovers'  cause. 

Christie  could  not  help  admiring  Mrs.  Chippett,  harassed 
and  beset  on  every  side,  but  still  holding  the  fortress, 
unconquered. 

When  she  sent  him  a  distracted  post  card,  the  day 
following  Victor  Browne's  visit  to  Drury  Lane,  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse  her  request : — 

"  Mrs.  Chippett  hopes  Mr.  Christie  will  call  upon  her 
at  his  earliest  convenience,  to-morrow  if  possible,  as 
Mrs.  C.  has  much  to  say  and  many  points  to  explain." 

A  new  domestic  assistant,  her  predecessor  having  been 
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dismissed  for  aggressive  partisanship  in  the  late  hostilities, 
admitted  him  to  Ye  Lair. 

The  portico  had  been  repaired — thanks  to  the  energy, 
he  learned  afterwards,  of  Victor  Browne — and  the  drawing- 
room  was  gay  with  flowers,  the  gifts  of  the  conqueror. 

Mrs.  Chippett  received  him  alone — calm,  dignified,  bent, 
but  not  broken. 

She  opened  the  conversation  with  a  command  that  the 
name  of  Joe  Buckley  should  never  be  mentioned  under 
that  roof.  Joe,  whom  everybody  had  forgotten  in  the 
alarums  and  excursions  of  the  past  weeks,  was  a  convenient 
scapegoat  on  whom  to  lay  the  sins  of  Euterpe  and  Victor 
Browne.   Christie  promised  never  to  mention  him. 

"  Under  this  roof  !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Chippett  impressively, 
as  if  to  imply  that  he  might  be  discussed  in  the  garden. 

" 1  understand/'  said  Christie,  glancing,  like  Mrs. 
Chippett,  at  the  ceiling. 

She  then  gave  him  a  verbatim  report,  as  far  as  her 
memory  allowed,  of  what  Mr.  Chippett  had  said,  Victor 
had  said,  Euterpe  and  Angela  had  said,  the  children  had 
said,  and  Edgar  had  written. 

This  took  a  long  time,  but  it  naturally  led  the  way  to  a 
description  of  Mrs.  Chippett's  own  romance,  when  Mr. 
Chippett's  suit  had  not  been  received  at  the  outset  with 
parental  favour. 

Euterpe,  perhaps  prompted  by  her  father,  had  recalled 
this  fact  to  her  mother's  recollection  at  the  end  of  a  stormy 
discussion. 

She  had  not  pleaded  in  vain,  said  Mrs.  Chippett,  for 
when  Victor  arrived  in  a  humble  frame  of  mind,  but  un- 
daunted by  rebuffs,  her  firmness  gave  way. 

She  could  no  longer  refuse  to  sanction  an  engagement 
approved  by  her  husband,  her  Edgar,  her  Angela,  and  the 
children.  She  had  sent  for  their  dear,  their  trusted  old 
friend,  Felix  Christie — this  was  only  his  fourth  visit — 
to  witness  that  peace  and  happiness  was  again  restored  to 
their  simple,  but  not  inartistic,  home. 

Thus  ended  the  War  of  the  Chippetts. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


HOW  MRS.  CHRISTIE  TOOK  CARE  OF 
MRS.  BOSCOMBE 

IT  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  young  girl  betrothed  to  a 
devoted  lover,  within  measurable  distance  of  their 
marriage,  is  to  be  counted  among  the  happiest  beings  in 
the  world. 

Pearl  Henning  was  in  this  position,  but  she  was  far  from 
happy.  She  was  thick-skinned  and  not  easily  embarrassed, 
but  a  life  of  daily,  almost  hourly,  deception  had  begun  to 
affect  her  naturally  strong  nerves. 

The  majority  of  women  can  successfully  double  their 
parts  in  the  drama  called  Everyday  Life,  often  turning  it 
thereby  into  a  comedy,  occasionally  into  a  tragedy,  and 
slipping  from  one  type  of  character  to  another  with  extra- 
ordinary ease. 

For  instance,  stormy  tears  in  solitude  will  give  place, 
at  the  tinkle  of  the  visitor's  bell,  to  the  most  convincing 
cheerfulness  ;  the  chief  actress  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  a 
sister  or  brother  becomes,  at  the  approach  of  a  possible 
lover,  the  meekest,  most  sympathetic  little  girl  in  the 
domestic  cast. 

A  mother  will  often  act  so  beautifully  for  the  sake  of  her 
children  that  it  becomes  second  nature — angel  nature — 
while  many  a  petty  tyrant  at  home  is  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  freedom  abroad. 

Pearl  had  assumed  her  second  part  in  sheer  thoughtless- 
ness and  pleasure  in  the  game,  little  dreaming  that  Felix 
Christie  and  Mr.  Albert  Gambol,  men  who  were  the  poles 
asunder,  would  ever  give  her  a  minute's  trouble. 
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She  had  kept  her  engagement  to  Christie  a  secret  until 
Mr.  Gambol  suspected  it.  She  still  kept  her  flirtation 
with  the  hairdresser  a  secret,  because  Felix  never  sus- 
pected it. 

A  third  admirer  would  have  found  it  easy  to  snatch  her 
away  from  his  two  rivals,  for  she  was  getting  heart-sick 
of  the  secrecy  and  strain,  but  no  third  admirer  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

She  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  Houghton  Buckley 
after  their  meeting  at  the  little  shop  in  Drury  Lane,  but 
Houghton  had  only  thought  about  her,  and  in  a  critical 
manner  that  would  have  astounded  Miss  Henning,  in 
connexion  with  his  friend  Felix  Christie. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  Mrs.  Christie  had  added  to 
Pearl's  perplexities.  They  disliked  each  other  from  the 
first,  and  although  Pearl  was  generally  good-tempered, 
the  older  woman  made  her  nervous  and  irritable,  while 
Mrs.  Christie  would  not  even  admit  that  she  was  pretty. 

"  I  never  had  no  use  for  a  bouncin'  blonde  !  "  she  said. 

Unfortunately  Millidew  overheard  this  speech  and 
maliciously  repeated  it  to  Pearl,  who  deeply  resented  the 
adjective.  She  never  had  bounced ;  she  never  would 
bounce  ;  she  flattered  herself  she  was  too  much  of  a  lady 
to  dream  of  bouncing  in  any  circumstances. 

It  was  repeated  to  Mr.  Gambol,  but  the  hairdresser 
seemed  to  think  the  word  was  not  so  ill-chosen,  though  he 
substituted  "  beauty  "  for  blonde. 

It  was  repeated  to  Christie,  who  pleaded  for  his  mother, 
while  propitiating  his  love. 

Finally,  it  was  repeated  to  Ettie  Boscombe,  who  per- 
suaded Pearl  to  let  the  bounce  die  out. 

Ettie  herself  had  cause  to  resent  Mrs.  Christie's  inter- 
ference in  her  affairs,  but  she  did  not  know  it.  The  stern 
New  England  woman  and  Mrs.  Boscombe  kept  their 
counsel. 

Mrs.  Boscombe,  placid  and  pale  in  her  bed,  had  expected 
Mrs.  Christie  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  her  friends'  pity. 
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She  read  and  forgot  novels  as  of  old,  ate  delicately  of 
good  fare,  and  frequently  thanked  Heaven  for  her  increasing 
capacity  for  sleep. 

Mrs.  Christie,  who  had  had  wide  experience  of  "  sick 
folks,"  studied  Ettie's  mother  with  great  interest,  listened 
in  silence  to  Mrs.  Poole's  elaborate  accounts  of  the  poor 
lady's  supposed  sufferings,  and  questioned  Felix  on  the 
nature  and  growth  of  her  mysterious  complaint.  He  could 
give  her  little  satisfaction,  and  Ettie  always  avoided  the 
subject. 

"  Say,  Felix,  I  want  you  to  take  that  girl  for  a  day's 
outing.  She  never  gets  a  vacation  from  'tending  her  sick 
mother,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,"  said  Mrs.  Christie  to  her  son, 
several  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  London. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Ettie  Boscombe,  mother  ?  "  he 
answered. 

"  That's  so,"  said  Mrs.  Christie.  "  I  want  you  to  take 
her  off  right  after  breakfast,  some  mornin',  and  give  her 
a  real  good  time." 

"  With  pleasure,  if  she'll  accept  the  invitation,  mother. 
I  think  we'll  ask  Pearl  to  go  with  us." 

"  Ah  !  I  suppose  she'd  scratch  your  eyes  out  of  your 
head  if  you  didn't,"  muttered  Mrs.  Christie. 

Ettie,  little  suspecting  what  was  in  Mrs.  Christie's  mind, 
consented  to  accompany  her  friends  with  gratitude  and 
delight.  Mrs.  Christie  was  to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Boscombe, 
and  received  her  instructions  in  grim  silence.  There  was 
no  medicine  to  be  administered,  but  the  meals  were  most 
important. 

Left  to  herself  in  the  sitting-room  in  Waterloo  Road, 
after  the  gay  departure  of  the  two  girls  and  her  son,  she 
sat  down  by  the  window,  knitting  in  hand,  to  look  at  the 
endless  stream  of  passers-by. 

She  disliked  London  streets,  but  was  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  watching  the  people,  like  a  Puritan  at 
a  play,  fascinated  against  her  will.  But  after  a  while  her 
busy  fingers  became  still.    Her  expression  changed,  and 
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gradually  she  lost  interest  in  the  scene,  for  her  thoughts 
had  drifted  far  away — far  over  the  sea — far  into  the  past. 

Mrs.  Boscombe  had  tinkled  her  hand-bell  three  times 
before  it  startled  her  out  of  her  reverie.  Then  she  rose, 
with  her  usual  air  of  inflexibility,  gathered  up  a  dropped 
stitch  in  her  knitting,  and  walked  slowly  and  deliberately 
into  the  adjoining  room. 

Mrs.  Boscombe,  about  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  fourth  time, 
looked  rather  flushed  and  agitated.  She  wore  a  pretty  pink 
dressing- jacket,  with  lace  ruffles,  and  several  rings  on  her 
white  hands. 

"  Well,  ma'am?"  said  Mrs.  Christie,  approaching  the 
bed,  with  her  eyes  on  her  knitting-needles. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  me  ring  before  ?  "  asked  the  invalid 
querulously.  "  I  was  quite  alarmed.  I  thought  you  had 
gone  away." 

"  No,  I  was  right  there,"  replied  her  guest. 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Boscombe,  recover- 
ing her  mild  good  temper  .  "  I  want  my  lunch,  if  you  please, 
dear  Mrs.  Christie,  and  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  take  away 
this  newspaper  and  close  the  window  ?  I'm  afraid  there's 
a  draught.   It  was  so  stupid  of  Ettie  to  leave  it  open." 

Mrs.  Christie  glanced  at  the  window,  but  went  on  knitting 
as  if  she  were  waiting  for  further  orders. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  a  fresh-air  fiend  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bos- 
combe. 

Click-click  from  the  knitting-needles,  but  no  response. 
The  fretful  expression  returned  to  the  invalid's  face. 

"  Give  me  my  lunch,  please  !  "  she  repeated.  "  Ettie 
told  me  that  she  left  everything  ready  in  the  next  room. 
I  can  only  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit.  I'm  a  poor, 
weak  creature  !  " 

She  leaned  on  her  pillows  and  closed  her  eyes,  calmly 
waiting. 

Mrs.  Christie  did  not  stir.  There  was  a  dangerous 
tightness  about  her  lips.  She  gave  vent,  now  and  again, 
to  a  short,  sharp  sniff. 
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After  a  minute  Mrs.  Boscombe  raised  her  eyelids,  fixing 
her  weak  blue  eyes  on  her  visitor's  face. 

"  Mrs.  Christie  !  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked 
nervously.  "  Why  don't  you  get  me  my  lunch  ?  Why  don't 
you  shut  the  window  ?  Do  you  want  to  make  me  ill  ? 
Are  you  deaf  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  ain't  deaf,  and  I  don't  want  to  make  you 
ill,"  rejoined  the  other  woman  in  a  hard  voice.  "  But  I 
don't  intend  to  bring  you  your  lunch  or  shut  the  window. 
You  can  just  get  up  and  help  yourself !  " 

Mrs.  Boscombe  gasped  and  turned  as  pink  as  her 
dressing-jacket. 

"  I  can't  get  up  !  "  she  cried  in  a  louder  voice  than  she 
had  used  for  years.  "  I  can't  walk  !  You'll  kill  me  ! 
Mrs.  Poole  !   Mrs.  Poole  !  " 

She  began  to  ring  her  hand-bell  wildly,  but  before  its 
little  clapper  could  tinkle  half  a  dozen  times  Mrs.  Christie 
had  coolly  taken  it  out  of  her  hand. 

"  Don't  holler  !  "  she  said.   "  Nobody  will  hear  you." 

"I'll  scream!    I  '11  shriek  !  " 

Mrs.  Christie,  pocketing  the  bell,  crossed  the  room  and 
lifted  the  water-jug  off  the  washstand. 

"  If  you  scream,  ma'am,  I  give  you  fair  warnin',  I'll 
throw  this  cold  water  right  over  you.  I'm  not  jokin'.  You 
better  take  care  !  " 

Mrs.  Boscombe  clutched  at  the  sheets,  shaking  from  head 
to  foot.  Her  visitor  returned  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  carrying 
the  water-jug. 

"  Your  lunch  is  waitin'  in  the  next  room,"  was  all  she 
said. 

Then  she  locked  the  bedroom  door,  pocketed  the  key  as 
coolly  as  she  had  pocketed  the  bell,  and  departed  with  the 
water-jug,  leaving  the  folding-doors  open  between  the  front 
and  back  rooms. 

Mrs.  Boscombe  began  to  storm,  but  it  was  a  very  mild 
storm,  like  thunder  many  miles  away,  for  the  terror  of  the 
water- jug  hung  over  her. 
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She  threatened  to  jump  out  of  window,  or  strangle 
herself  with  the  bedclothes,  but  the  knitting-needles  calmly 
went  on  clicking.  Then  she  pretended  to  faint,  calling 
feebly  for  her  smelling-salts. 

"  You'll  find  the  little  green  bottle  on  your  bureau," 
said  Mrs.  Christie  from  the  sitting-room. 

The  glass  of  wine  and  biscuit  remained  where  Ettie  had 
placed  them.  Her  mother,  for  the  first  time  for  years, 
actually  fasted  from  her  nine  o'clock  breakfast  to  her  one 
o'clock  dinner. 

She  awoke  from  a  little  sleep  to  be  greeted  with  a  most 
savoury  smell,  and  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  table  set  for  two. 

Mrs.  Christie  stalked  into  the  bedroom. 

"  Now,  ma'am,  I  guess  you're  pretty  sharp  by  this  time, 
and  your  dinner  is  ready  for  you  to  eat,"  she  said. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  bring  it  in  ?  "  whimpered  Mrs. 
Boscombe. 

Mrs.  Christie  tightened  the  bow  of  her  apron-strings 
and  gave  her  head  a  decided  shake. 

"  If  you  were  real  sick  I'd  wait  on  you  hand  and  foot," 
she  answered.  "  But  you  ain't !  Come  now,  the  flies  will 
have  clawed  up  all  the  victuals  if  you  wait  much  longer." 

With  this  alarming  prophecy  she  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room.  The  savoury  smell  was  more  than  Mrs.  Boscombe 
could  resist.  She  was  very  hungry.  Ettie  would  never  have 
treated  her  so  heartlessly !  Ettie  would  not  have  allowed 
her  to  starve  within  sight  of  food. 

Very,  very  slowly,  to  the  accompaniment  of  groans,  she 
rose  from  her  bed,  put  on  her  quilted  dressing-gown  and 
the  soft  slippers  her  daughter  had  made,  and  crept  to  the 
open  door.  An  arm-chair  was  ready  for  her,  and  her  stern 
friend  was  placing  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

"  You  sit  down,  ma'am,  and  start  right  away,"  said 
Mrs.  Christie. 

At  first  Mrs.  Boscombe  only  shook  her  head  and  sighed, 
collapsed  into  the  chair,  and  continued  groaning.  Then 
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she  began  to  eat.  The  groaning  ceased.  She  felt  better. 
Her  face  regained  its  placid  expression. 

Mrs.  Christie  was  an  excellent  cook,  and  cooking  was  the 
one  accomplishment  in  the  world  Mrs.  Boscombe  admired 
and  respected.  Sipping  her  usual  glass  of  Wine — she  fetched 
it  herself  without  being  told  from  the  sideboard — she  spoke 
to  her  companion  for  the  first  time. 

"  Why  were  you  so  cruel  to  me  this  morning  ?  You  can 
see  for  yourself  I  can  hardly  walk.  All  this  terrible  exertion 
may  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  Now,  ma'am,  if  you're  through  with  your  dinner," 
said  Mrs.  Christie,  "  I'll  help  you  to  dress  yourself,  and  then 
you  can  sit  in  the  sun  by  the  window  while  I  wash  the 
dishes." 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  go  back  to  bed,"  pleaded  the  invalid. 

"  No,  ma'am  !  You  are  goin'  to  stop  up." 

The  tone  of  command  was  absolute.  There  was  no  need 
for  a  glance  at  the  water- jug  in  the  corner. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Boscombe,  fully  dressed,  sank 
into  her  arm-chair  by  the  sunny  window. 

She  watched,  through  tearful  eyes,  her  visitor  clear 
away  the  dinner- things.  How  she  longed  for  Ettie  !  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  fully  appreciated  the  gentleness 
and  patience  of  her  daughter. 

When  Mrs.  Christie  had  made  both  rooms  tidy,  washed 
her  own  hands,  and  taken  off  her  apron,  she  also  sat 
down  by  the  window,  choosing  a  straight-backed  chair 
and  producing  her  knitting. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Boscombe,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  complaint." 

"  I — I  think  I  would  rather  not,"  stammered  the  poor 
lady,  but  Mrs.  Christie  ignored  her  faint  objection. 

"  I've  studied  your  complaint  since  I  first  visited  you," 
she  went  on.  "  It  didn't  puzzle  me  for  long,  because  I've 
seen  the  same  kind  o'  thing  in  a  lighter  form  at  home. 
You're  in  a  very  bad  way,  ma'am.  Your  state  of  health 
is  something  turr-able  !  " 

■9 
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She  rolled  out  the  last  word  with  grim  satisfaction. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me?  "  said  her  companion 
in  a  frightened  whisper,  beginning  to  tremble. 

"  I'll  tell  you  fast  enough  what's  the  matter,"  said 
Mrs.  Christie,  letting  her  knitting  drop  upon  her  knee. 
"  You're  suffering  from  sloth  and  selfishness.  You  live 
for  eatin'  and  drinkin'.  You're  a  silly  woman,  Mrs.  Bos- 
combe,  and  you're  real  ugly  !  " 

"  How  dare  you  call  me  ugly  ?  "  gasped  the  other, 
trembling  more  and  more. 

"  You  don't  deserve  to  be  alive,"  Mrs.  Christie  continued, 
as  if  she  had  not  been  interrupted.  "  You  make  a  slave  of 
Ettie,  who  is  worth  a  dozen  of  you  any  day.  You  think 
it's  fine  to  lie  in  bed,  lookin'  for  all  the  world  like  a  dressed- 
up  doll,  but  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your  pasty  face, 
and  your  chalky  hands,  and  your  poor  feeble  feet.  The 
Lord  made  you  a  woman,  not  a  livin'  corpse." 

"  Stop  !  Stop  !  I  can't  bear  it !  "  cried  Mrs.  Boscombe, 
bursting  into  tears  in  earnest. 

"  You  think  it's  el'gant  to  be  idle  and  read  novels  all 
day,  but  it  ain't— even  if  you'd  got  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand 'em  !  "  said  Mrs.  Christie,  deaf  to  her  companion's 
entreaties. 

"  I  do  understand  them,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Boscombe. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  Ettie  you'd  go  to  the  union — and  serve 
you  right !  "  continued  the  unflinching  voice,  meaning 
the  workhouse,  "  But  you  don't  appreciate  Ettie.  Hasn't 
she  worked  for  you,  waited  on  you,  borne  all  your  petty 
slights  without  a  word  of  complaint  ?  Women  like  you 
oughtn't  to  have  children.  You  don't  know  how  to  love 
'em.   You  only  love  yourselves." 

"  I  do  love  my  Ettie  !  I  should  die  without  her  !  " 

"  Oh,  you'll  die  all  right  enough,  and  nobody  will  be 
sorry  if  you  don't  mend  your  ways.  I  give  you  fair  warnin^, 
Mrs.  Boscombe  !  Soon  you  won't  be  able  to  walk.  Then 
you  won't  be  able  to  eat.  Then  you'll  lie  upon  your  bed 
like  a  log,  and  your  heart  will  break  for  your  wasted  life, 
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but  it  will  be  too  late — God  forgive  us  all ! — too 
late." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  only  broken  by  the  sound  of 
Mrs.  Boscombe's  shuddering  breaths.  Mrs.  Christie  took 
up  her  knitting  and  calmly  continued  her  work.  There  was 
no  pity  or  compunction  in  her  face.  She  hardly  glanced 
at  the  figure  opposite. 

The  sunshine  slowly  passed  over  the  window,  leaving  the 
house  in  shadow.  Both  of  the  women  were  immovable, 
except  for  Mrs.  Christie's  busy  fingers. 

Mrs.  Boscombe  left  off  crying,  but  dabbed  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief  and  gave  little  choking  gasps. 

Her  companion,  when  the  clock  struck  half-past  four, 
put  down  her  work  and  prepared  the  tea-table. 

Her  face  and  manner  expressed  an  ill-disguised  satis- 
faction. If  she  had  not  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  day,  a 
feeling  of  self-righteousness  made  it  a  very  memorable 
experience. 

"  Now,  ma'am  !  "  was  all  she  said,  when  the  tea  was 
made,  placing  a  comfortable  chair  for  her  victim  at  the 
table. 

Mrs.  Boscombe  meekly  took  her  seat.  She  felt  like  a 
reproved  child.  There  was  no  attempt  at  conversation. 
Mrs.  Christie  only  spoke  once. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  bear  any  malice,  or  act  ugly  to  me 
in  future.   I  only  spoke  for  your  own  good,"  she  said. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  go  to  bed  directly  after  tea," 
was  all  Mrs.  Boscombe  answered. 

When  Ettie  reached  home,  accompanied  by  Felix 
Christie,  she  was  greeted  with  unusual  warmth  by  her 
mother.  The  poor  lady  had  not  wholly  recovered  her 
placidity,  but  she  looked  very  well.  She  longed  to  pour 
her  woes  into  Ettie's  ears,  but  a  certain  humiliation  and 
prudence  bade  her  be  silent. 

"  I've  got  such  a  surprise  for  you,  my  dear  child,"  she 
said,  fondling  the  girl's  hand.  "  What  do  you  think  I  did 
this  morning  ?  " 
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Ettie  could  not  guess. 

"  I  got  up  !  "  said  Mrs.  Boscombe,  with  the  air  of  a 
heroine. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  "  cried  Ettie.  "  Did  you  enjoy  it, 
dear  ?   Did  Mrs.  Christie  help  you  to  dress  ?  " 

Mrs.  Boscombe  looked  at  Mrs.  Christie,  and  then  gave 
an  involuntary  glance  at  the  water-jug. 

"  Mrs.  Christie  was  very  kind,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  proud  to  think  that  I  did  you  good,  ma'am,"  said 
the  kind  friend. 

"  I  shall  not  forget  your  goodness  in  a  hurry  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Boscombe,  with  startling  emphasis. 

She  was  not  an  altered  woman  from  that  hour.  Old 
habits  held  her  in  their  grip,  but  the  hard  lesson  had  had  its 
effect.  She  gave  up  lying  in  bed  all  day — it  is  more  in- 
teresting, after  all,'  to  live  in  two  rooms  than  in  one — and 
made  a  rule  of  treating  Ettie,  if  not  with  unselfishness, 
at  all  events  with  a  little  more  consideration. 

She  actually  developed  a  taste  for  needlework,  and 
became  absurdly  proud  of  her  efforts,  but  expressed  the 
greatest  dislike  to  knitting,  even  the  click  of  the  needles 
ruffling  her  even  temper. 

Felix  Christie  remained  as  ignorant  as  Ettie  of  what  had 
happened.  He  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  mother's  evident 
pleasure  in  her  visit,  but  too  incurious  to  ask  any  questions. 

All  his  thoughts  revolved  round  Pearl  Henning  and  his 
book.  He  wrote  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning,  devoting 
the  daytime  to  other  literary  work. 

His  output  at  this  time  was  greater  than  at  any  other 
period  of  his  career,  for  every  guinea  earned  brought  his 
marriage  nearer. 

Millidew  laughed  at  his  earnestness.  Houghton  said  he 
would  break  down.  The  Chippetts  reproached  him  for 
neglecting  his  old  friends.  Even  Sir  Charles  Buckley, 
meeting  him  one  day  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  room,  remonstrated 
with  the  young  writer. 

"  You  are  overworking,  Chris,"  he  said.    "  It  is  the  most 
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short-sighted  policy  in  the  world  to  tax  your  brain  beyond 
a  certain  point.  Remember,  it  is  the  finest  part  of  a  fine 
machine." 

"  Why  do  you  think  I  am  overworking  ?  "  asked  Christie 
gaily.  "  I  never  felt  stronger  or  in  better  form  in  my 
life." 

Sir  Charles  looked  at  the  young  man's  exceptionally 
spare  figure,  light  and  virile  ;  his  bright,  clear  eyes  had 
grown  restless  ;  his  strong,  but  nervous  hand  fidgeted  with 
the  paper-knife  on  the  table. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  feel  so  well,"  he  said. 
"  But  don't  forget  my  warning." 

Sir  Charles  looked  after  Christie  thoughtfully  as  he  went 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Strung  up  to  concert  pitch  !  I  hope  the  strings  will 
not  snap,"  he  said. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  the  lad  is  excited,"  said 
Mr.  Ferguson.  "  He's  going  to  be  married  very  soon. 
Houghton  told  me.  Have  you  heard  of  it  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  gave  a  laugh. 

"  Houghton  has  marriage  on  the  brain  just  now.  No, 
I  have  not  heard  about  Christie.  Who  is  the  girl  ?  Do  you 
know  her  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  congratulation  or  condo- 
lence ?  " 

Mr.  Ferguson  rubbed  his  chin,  puckering  his  lips. 

"I've  seen  her,"  he  said.  "Oh  yes,  I've  seen  her! 
She's  as  pretty  as  a  golden  pheasant,  strutting  about  in  his 
fine  feathers.   A  bonny  bird  !  " 

"  Adaptable  ?  Good  enough  for  Chris  ?  Anything  in 
her  ?  "  asked  his  friend  sharply. 

"  Nothing  at  all !  "  answered  Mr.  Ferguson,  without  a 
minute's  hesitation.  "  Hopelessly  commonplace  young 
woman,  but,  as  I  said  before,  as  pretty  as  a  bird.  Houghton 
tells  me  he's  desperately  in  love  with  her." 

"  Poor  Christie !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Charles — but  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  "  Happy  fellow  !  " 
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REVELATION 

FELIX  CHRISTIE  was  writing  the  last  chapter  of 
his  book.  Millidew,  with  a  consideration  that  he 
rarely  showed,  had  gone  out  to  dinner,  leaving  him  alone. 
Mrs.  Christie  was  sewing  in  her  own  room.  He  had  drawn 
down  the  blind  of  the  shop-window,  not  to  be  interrupted 
by  possible  customers. 

His  concentration  was  absolute.  Even  Pearl — fair, 
haunting  spectre  of  all  his  days  ! — was  forgotten  for  a 
little  while. 

He  did  not  hear  the  noises  in  the  street.  The  room  was 
filled  with  the  beings  of  his  imagination,  the  unseen  com- 
panions of  so  many  months.  They  were  as  real,  to  him, 
as  the  men  and  women  of  the  great  world  his  pages  mirrored. 

He  had  laughed  and  sighed  with  them.  He  had  seen 
them  grow  from  mere  outlines,  vague  thought-forms,  into 
definite  and  strong  characters. 

The  spirit  of  delight  that  rarely  comes  to  us  had 
given  him  joy  in  his  work.  His  ringers  clung  to  the  pen. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  own  promise  and  his  own 
achievement. 

No  book  is  finished  without  a  pang,  but  Christie  was  still 
too  absorbed  to  fully  realize  that  the  last  words  were 
so  near. 

Now  and  again  he  paused,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand, 
to  recall  one  incident  or  another  in  the  progress  of  his 
story  or  to  choose  the  exact  word  for  the  thought  to  be 
expressed. 

There  was  a  sudden  knock  at  the  outer  door.  Christie 
started  and  listened,  half  inclined  to  ignore  the  summons. 
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The  knock  was  repeated.  He  rose  with  an  exclamation 
of  impatience  and  opened  the  door.  Any  ordinary  visitor 
would  have  been  summarily  dismissed,  for  it  was  positively 
painful  to  be  interrupted  at  such  a  minute,  but  the  man  who 
confronted  him  was  Sir  Charles  Buckley.  He  entered  at 
once  as  a  matter  of  course,  laid  down  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
unbuttoned  his  overcoat. 

"  Surprised  to  see  me,  Chris  ?  "  were  his  words  of  greeting 
as  he  gave  the  younger  man  an  especially  cordial  grasp  of 
the  hand. 

"  Very  pleased,  Sir  Charles." 

It  was  the  truth.  It  always  gave  him  pleasure  to  meet 
the  head  of  Buckley's.  He  was  the  only  visitor  in  London, 
except  Pearl,  whom  the  young  author,  writing  his  last 
chapter,  could  have  welcomed  with  sincerity. 

"  What  a  gorgeous  little  place  !  "  said  Sir  Charles. 

He  put  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  slowly  turned  round, 
taking  stock  of  everything  in  the  room.  He  was  in  evening 
clothes  and  looked  particularly  well,  in  striking  contrast  to 
Christie  in  his  oldest  suit,  with  his  pale  face  and  ruffled  hair. 

"  Gorgeous  !  "  Sir  Charles  repeated  the  inappropriate 
word.  "  I've  been  dining  at  my  club,  the  Belvoir,  but  I 
would  much  rather  have  eaten  my  dinner  with  you,  if  I 
had  only  thought  of  inviting  myself  !  One  gets  so  tired  of 
big  rooms  and  crowds  of  men.  I'm  like  Hamlet,  man  de- 
lights not  me,  no,  nor  woman  neither.  That  is  to  say, 
men  and  women.  The  society  of  one  man,  or  one  woman, 
is  a  different  matter." 

He  seated  himself  in  the  old-fashioned  pew,  accepted  a 
cigarette,  and,  clasping  his  hands  behind  his  head,  leaned 
back  against  the  cushions,  looking  unusually  restful  and 
happy. 

Christie,  with  a  longing  glance  at  his  manuscript,  sat 
down  opposite  to  his  guest. 

"  I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  have  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  scene  ?  "  said  Sir  Charles.  "  It  is  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  your  goodness  to  my  foolish  boy." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Christie,  puzzled  for  a 
second. 

"  Joe  and  I  happened  to  be  alone  for  a  while  yesterday 
evening,"  he  continued,  "  and  he  seized  the  opportunity 
to  follow  your  advice." 

"  My  advice  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  didn't  you  advise  him  to  take  me  into  his  con- 
fidence ?  Well,  he  did  so,  and  I  know  all  about  the  Chippett 
family.  You  handled  the  ridiculous  affair  very  tactfully, 
Chris.  Of  course,  it  was  not  at  all  serious,  but  it  would 
have  been  very  annoying  to  his  mother — to  us  both — if 
Miss  Euterpe  Chippett  had  tried  to  marry  Joe  by  force." 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  too  angry  with  him,  Sir  Charles." 

"Oh  no  !  He's  a  young  philanderer,  that's  all.  I 
didn't  tell  him  so.  Houghton  is  too  fond  of  lecturing 
him,  but  then  Houghton  is  young  himself,  although  he 
never  was  a  philanderer.  One  could  rely  upon  his  sound 
common  sense  when  he  was  quite  a  little  chap.  He  possesses 
all  the  good  qualities  of  my  wife's  family.  Joe  is  much  more 
of  a  Buckley." 

He  smoked  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  thinking  of  his 
boys. 

"  Perhaps  a  little  resemblance  between  Joe  and  myself 
is  the  cause  of  our  often  drifting  apart,"  he  went  on. 
(<  We  can't  make  allowances  for  each  other.  I  am  too  hard 
upon  Joe  for  the  peculiarities  I  detest  in  myself.  We  are 
both  inclined  to  be  melancholy,  pessimistic,  and  super- 
sensitive." 

Christie's  expression  made  him  laugh. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  associate  Buckley's  with 
super-sensitiveness  !  "  he  said.  "  But  it's  the  truth,  all 
the  same." 

Christie  had  never  seen  him  in  such  a  communicative 
mood.  He  began  to  talk  of  his  early  days  in  journalism, 
and  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered  at  the  beginning 
of  his  prosperous  career.  Of  his  private  life  he  said  little, 
except  to  allude  affectionately,  if  a  little  satirically,  to  the 
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interest  his  wife's  brothers  had  always  taken  in  the  growth 
of  Buckley's.  He  had  many  stories  to  tell  of  Mr.  Ferguson, 
and  told  them  with  a  touch  of  malice,  as  if  there  were  times 
when  his  old  colleague's  prudence  and  plodding  methods 
were  both  an  irritation  and  a  reproach. 

Christie  listened  with  greater  interest  in  the  man  than  in 
what  he  said,  his  mind  constantly  reverting  to  his  in- 
terrupted work. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  the  visitor  intended  to  stop, 
smoking  and  talking,  all  night.  Christie  was  surprised 
when  he  suddenly  looked  at  his  watch,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  laid  a  hand  on  his  overcoat. 

"  I  must  go,  Chris  !  I  only  intended  to  call  in  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  said.  "  I  was  so  anxious  to  tell 
you  how  highly  I  appreciate  your  disentanglement  of  the 
Chippett  problem." 

The  younger  man,  embarrassed  by  the  earnestness  of 
the  voice  in  which  these  light  words  were  spoken,  turned 
away  to  open  the  front  door,  while  Sir  Charles  took  up  his 
hat,  gloves,  and  stick. 

As  Christie's  hand  closed  on  the  handle,  and  before  he 
could  turn  it,  there  was  an  exclamation  behind  him — 
a  strange,  wordless  sound,  like  a  cry  strangled  in  the 
throat. 

His  mother  had  noiselessly  entered  the  room,  holding  a 
lighted  candle  in  her  hand. 

She  was  staring  at  Sir  Charles  Buckley.  Her  face  was 
absolutely  blank,  the  unblinking  eyes  wide  open,  the  lips 
drawn  into  a  circle  slightly  apart,  the  forehead  puckered 
into  deep  lines  from  eyebrows  to  hair. 

She  was  wearing  a  long  grey  dressing-gown  and  looked 
like  a  ghost,  immovable  from  head  to  foot,  except  for  the 
flickering  yellow  flame  of  the  candle. 

Christie  instinctively  looked  at  Sir  Charles,  but  all  he 
saw  in  his  guest's  face  was  a  dawning  recollection  that 
changed  into  surprise. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Christie  was  too  amazed — 
17 
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bewildered  for  a  minute — to  attach  any  meaning  to  what 
he  had  heard  and  now  saw. 

It  was  Sir  Charles  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  Prudence  !  "  he  exclaimed.    "Is  it  possible  ?  " 

Mrs.  Christie's  name  was  Prudence. 

An  extraordinary  change  passed  over  her  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  She  positively  looked  as  if  the  blood,  having 
stopped  in  her  veins,  rushed  on  again  with  painful  force. 

A  shudder  swept  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  breast 
rose  and  fell  in  a  gasping  breath.  Then  a  faint  colour 
showed  in  her  lips  and  her  fixed  eyelids  quivered. 

Christie  thought  that  she  would  fall  down  upon  the 
ground.  He  took  a  quick  step  towards  her,  but  she  stopped 
him  with  an  imperative  gesture  of  her  hand.  Her  eyes 
remained  fixed  upon  Sir  Charles. 

"  Prudence  !  "  he  said  again,  speaking  in  his  ordinary 
voice,  pleasant  and  unruffled.  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you, 
after  all  these  years  !  How  strange  it  seems.  Shake 
hands !  " 

He  offered  his  hand  with  frank  cordiality.  She  did  not 
take  it.  He  looked  a  little  puzzled,  but  smiled,  as  if  her 
reluctance  amused  as  well  as  surprised  him. 

"  After  all  these  years  !  "  he  repeated  slowly.  "  To  think 
of  renewing  our  old  friendship  in  Drury  Lane  !  Prudence 
Whitton  in  Drury  Lane  !   Extraordinary  !  " 

Still  she  did  not  speak,  but  a  different  expression  had 
come  into  her  face.  There  was  indecision  in  it,  mingled 
with  fear.  She  put  down  the  candle  and  clutched  at  the 
collar  of  her  gown  with  shaking  fingers. 

Sir  Charles  went  on  talking,  kindly  and  tactfully,  placing 
his  hand  on  Christie's  shoulder. 

"  So  this  is  your  son,  Prudence  ?  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  when  you  got  married  ?  I've  changed  in  everything, 
Heaven  knows,  since  the  old  days  in  New  England,  but  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  dear  little  house  with  the  green 
shutters.  Forgotten  it  ?  No  !  It  is  the  tenderest,  most 
beautiful  memory  of  my  lost  youth." 
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He  gave  a  deep  sigh.  Then  he  suddenly  went  close  to 
Mrs.  Christie  and  clasped  one  of  her  trembling  hands  in 
his  own,  raising  it  to  his  lips.  She  swayed  a  little  and  closed 
her  eyes.  Then  she  looked  at  him  again  and  spoke — in  a 
hoarse  whisper — close  to  his  ear  : 

"  Felix  is  not  my  son  !  " 

"Mother  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  but  she  did  not  heed 
him. 

"  Felix  is  Mehala's  son  !  "  she  said. 
Sir  Charles  Buckley  recoiled.    He  repeated  the  words 
mechanically,  as  if  he  did  not  understand  them. 
"  Mehala's  son  !  " 

He  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  hands. 

"  Mehala's  son  !  "  he  said  again.   "  Mehala — my  wife  !  '* 

Then  he  turned  on  Christie  with  sudden  passion,  and 
glared  into  his  face. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  said.  "  Oh,  my  God  !  " 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  put  his  arm  round  the 
young  man's  neck  and  drew  him  close.  Then  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  sat  down  in  the  old  pew,  his 
head  drooping  forward  and  his  shoulders  heaving. 

The  woman's  gaze  was  no  longer  bent  upon  him.  She 
was  watching  Christie. 

"  Charles  Buckley  is  your  father,"  she  said.  "  He  was 
married  to  my  sister,  who  died  at  your  birth." 

"  Mother !  "  exclaimed  Christie  again,  turning  from  the 
man  to  the  woman. 

"  I  am  not  your  mother,  Felix,"  said  Mrs.  Christie. 
"  No  mother  ever  loved  her  child  more'n  I've  loved 
you  —  but  Mehala  Whitton  was  your  mother  —  his 
wife." 

"  My  poor  little  girl !  "  said  Buckley,  in  a  voice  strangely 
unlike  his  own.   "  My  poor  little  Matty  !  " 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and_ threatened  the  woman 
with  his  raised  hand. 

"  You  lied  to  me!"  he  said.  "  You  told  me  the  child 
was  dead.    I  thought  that  part  of  my  life  was  all  over. 
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It  was  like  a  dream  to  look  back  upon.  We  were  both 
so  young  .  .  .  little  Matty  .  .  .  hardly  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  know  I  have  been  twice  married." 

He  began  to  pace  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  narrow 
room,  quickly  recovering  his  self-control  and  already  busy 
in  adjusting  his  thoughts  to  the  new  idea. 

Christie  sat  down  by  the  writing-table,  where  his  manu- 
script lay  open.  He  absently  covered  the  pages  with  a 
sheet  of  blotting-paper.   It  had  lost  its  interest. 

"  Why  are  you  mad  with  me,  Charles  Buckley  ?  "  he 
heard  Mrs.  Christie  saying.  "  What  have  I  done  to  injure 
you  ?  Haven't  I  cared  for  your  son  all  these  years  ?  Didn't 
I  care  for  your  wife  ?  " 

"  You  have  done  me  an  incalculable  injury,"  said 
Buckley.  "  You  lied  at  the  beginning,  and  robbed  me  of 
the  consolation  I  should  have  found  in  my  child.  You  were 
cruel  to  my  poor  little  wife." 

"  I  loved  Mehala  !  "  she  cried  fiercely. 

He  gave  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

"  You  made  her  life  wretched.  You  have  made  her  son 
wretched.  You  need  not  think  that  Felix  has  betrayed 
you  in  words  " 

He  looked  at  Christie  for  the  first  time  proudly. 

"  Felix  has  never  said  a  word  against  you,  but  I  can 
read  between  the  lines  of  his  story.  You  darkened  his 
childhood  with  the  gloomy  bigotry  that  you  call  religion. 
You  tried  to  silence  the  music  in  his  heart.  You  sent  him 
out  into  the  world  practically  penniless.  His  arm  was 
crippled  with  overwork,  while  you  were  hoarding  his 
mother's  money  as  well  as  your  own.  You  see  I  have  a 
good  memory  for  money  affairs,  Prudence." 

"  You  were  always  cruel,"  she  muttered. 

Christie  rose  and  crossed  the  room.  He  put  his  arms 
round  her,  and  she  leaned  against  him,  trembling. 

"  Poor  boy  !  "  exclaimed  Buckley.  "  You  couldn't 
even  leave  him  in  peace  here.  You  came  without  warning, 
and  he  has  had  to  adapt  his  life  to  yours.  I'll  swear  you've 
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abused  the  girl  he  loves.  I'll  swear  you  disparage  his  friends 
and  try  to  belittle  his  work.   I  know  you  of  old  !  " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  again  paced  the  floor. 

Christie  pressed  the  woman  whom  he  had  called  his 
mother  for  so  long  more  closely  against  him.  He  added  no 
word  to  the  fierce  reproaches  of  the  man  who  was  his 
father,  but  he  looked  at  him  with  intense  earnestness. 

"  How  have  you  injured  me  ?  "  continued  Buckley, 
reverting  to  Mrs.  Christie's  words.  "  You  are  responsible 
for  my  false  position  with  my  second  wife — her  son  is  no 
longer  my  heir.  Poor  Houghton  !  My  dear  boy  !  You 
are  responsible  for  my  long  neglect  of  Felix.  You  are 
responsible  for  the  misery  I  suffered — wifeless,  childless — 
at  the  outset  of  my  career." 

He  stopped  in  front  of  her,  coldly  studying  her  white, 
upturned  face.  His  own  was  pitiless. 

"  Good  God !  What  a  brute  I  was  to  leave  Mehala  to 
your  tender  mercy !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Christie  caught  at  his  hand. 

"  I  loved  my  little  sister  !  "  she  wailed.  "  We  were  all 
the  world  to  each  other,  Charles,  till  you  came  along." 

He  shook  off  her  clinging  fingers,  with  a  word  of  utter 
contempt.  He  stood  for  several  seconds  in  silence,  his 
eyes  on  the  ground.  Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and, 
lifting  his  head,  returned  the  steady  gaze  of  his  son. 

"  I  can't  talk  to  you  to-night,"  he  said.  "  But  you  can 
rest  assured  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  serve  you." 

A  slight  smile  passed  over  Christie's  face  at  the  formal 
words.   He  gave  no  answer. 

"  You  are  my  legitimate  son,"  said  Buckley.  "  I 
acknowledge  the  claim  that  you  have  upon  me.  I  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  you,  but — forgive  me,  Felix — I 
cannot  forget  the  difference  this  revelation  will  make  to 
my  boy,  Houghton." 

"  I  have  made  no  claim  upon  you,"  said  Christie  quietly. 

"  I  believe  this  woman  absolutely,"  continued  Sir  Charles, 
ignoring  his  words.    "  The  first  time  that  I  saw  you  at 
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my  own  house  I  was  stirred  with  vague,  half-painful,  half- 
pleasurable  memories  of  my  boyhood.  I  thought  of  your 
mother  when  I  looked  into  your  face.  Your  mother  was 
very  beautiful,  Felix.  She  lived  in  a  fair  world  of  her  own. 
I  can  never  think  of  her  without  realizing  the  truth  of  the 
words, '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.' " 

He  turned  abruptly  away,  but  looked  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door. 

"  Will  you  come  to  see  me  to-morrow,  Felix  ?  Do  not 
come  to  my  house,  or  we  shall  be  interrupted.  Come  to 
the  Belvoir  in  the  evening." 

Christie  moved  forward  and  held  out  his  hand.  Sir 
Charles  clasped  it  in  silence  and  went  away. 

The  young  man  closed  the  door  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Christie.  She  was  huddled  in  her  chair,  rocking  backwards 
and  forwards,  muttering  to  herself.  He  pondered  for  a 
minute,  then  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Don't  be  so  unhappy,"  he  said  gently.  "  I  can't  bear 
to  see  you  cry.   Hush  !   Hush  !  " 

She  broke  into  wild,  incoherent  words,  and  tried  to 
kneel  down  at  his  feet.  His  hands  were  wet  with  her  tears. 
All  her  being  seemed  to  be  riven  asunder. 

The  barrier  of  pride — rage — jealousy — revenge — all  the 
passions  of  her  hidden  soul — were  swept  away  in  the  flood 
of  her  remorse. 

Then  she  told  her  story,  in  broken  sentences.  Her  black 
hair  was  torn  about  her  face,  her  whole  body  shook,  and 
she  spoke  with  the  unconsciously  dramatic  force  of  the 
untrained,  truthful  woman  of  the  people,  without  subtlety 
and  without  restraint. 

She  described  the  old  New  England  homestead  in  her 
parents'  lifetime,  simple  and  puritanical,  the  Whitton 
family  tracing  their  descent,  in  an  unbroken  line,  from  the 
days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Her  own  father,  as  she  spoke  of  him,  stood  out  clearly  in 
Christie's  imagination — stern,  pious,  disciplined — with  his 
well-matched  wife  of  the  same  character  as  his  own. 
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The  loss  of  two  sons  in  infancy  had  filled  them  both,  not 
with  resignation,  but  with  a  silent  bitterness  that  the 
birth  of  their  third  child,  a  daughter,  failed  to  assuage. 
They  called  her  by  the  old  family  name  of  Prudence,  and 
for  many  years  she  lived  the  solitary  life  of  an  only  child. 

Then,  to  disappoint  them  for  a  second  time,  another 
girl  was  born  at  the  old  homestead — Mehala,  a  sensitive, 
shy,  lovely  little  creature  on  whom  Prudence  showered  all 
the  devotion  of  her  passionate,  undeveloped  nature. 

When  the  elder  sister  was  still  a  young  girl,  and  the 
younger  a  child,  their  parents  died  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other.  The  farm  was  sold,  the  small  fortune  it 
realized  being  divided  equally  between  the  two  girls. 

Prudence,  in  spite  of  her  youth  and  inexperience,  assumed 
control  of  their  affairs,  ordering  everything  in  their  new 
home  after  the  manner  of  the  old.  She  was  absolutely 
satisfied  with  her  life — cleaning,  sewing,  attending  chapel — 
and  wondered  at  the  strange  difference  between  herself 
and  the  little  sister  whom  she  ruled  and  worshipped. 

Mehala  was  very  pretty  ;  Prudence  looked  upon  beauty 
as  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One.  Mehala  could  sing  ;  Prudence 
thought  that  all  music  should  begin  and  end  with  a  chapel 
harmonium.  Mehala  was  naturally  light-hearted  and  gay  ; 
Prudence  had  been  taught  to  regard  this  happy  world  as 
a  place  of  gloom. 

"  I  see  what  I  did  now,  Felix/'  said  Mrs.  Christie.  "  I 
forgot  that  the  Lord  makes  the  birds  and  the  flowers  as 
well  as  the  forests  and  the  awful  storms.  I  forgot  that  He 
made  my  darling's  little  dancing  feet  the  same  as  He  made 
my  working  hands." 

When  she  was  eighteen  Mehala  was  parted,  for  the  first 
time,  from  her  sister,  Prudence  having  consented,  after 
long  opposition,  to  her  paying  a  short  visit  to  an  old 
schoolfellow  at  a  neighbouring  town. 

"  I  was  awful  lonesome,"  Mrs.  Christie  continued  her 
story.  "  I  couldn't  sleep  at  night  for  wonderin'  what  she 
was  doin',  where  she  was  goin',  whether  she  was  taking  care 
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of  herself  among  all  those  worldly  folks.  I  hoped  she  was 
homesick.  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  her  bein'  happy  for 
an  hour  away  from  me. 

"  I  thought  it  was  real  good  of  me  to  feel  that  way, 
but  I  see  now  that  it  was  only  selfishness.  I  wanted  her 
to  miss  me  and  be  lonesome,  same  as  I  missed  her. 

"  I  couldn't  bear  to  sit  in  the  house  evenings,  without 
havin'  Matty  to  run  in  and  out,  so  I  used  to  take  my  sewin' 
out  on  the  verandah. 

"  I  was  sittin'  there  one  night,  just  when  the  sun  was 
settin',  when  I  first  saw  your  father." 

"  My  father  !  "  said  Christie.  ' '  How  strange  that 
sounds.    My  father  !  " 

"  He  came  and  stood  in  our  garden,"  she  went  on, 
"  looking  at  the  house  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was  a  show. 
I  can  see  him  now  !  He  was  very  young,  and  he'd  got  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  so  that  his  hair  was  all  blown  about  his 
head.  It  was  kind  o'  soft,  wavy  hair,  not  grey  and  short 
like  it  is  now,  and  he  moved  quick  in  those  days  and  laughed 
very  often — like  you  did,  Felix,  when  you  were  a  boy  in 
Mapleville,  and  he  was  always  kind  and  gentle. 

"  He  began  to  talk  to  me,  friendly  and  pleasant,  and 
asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions  'bout  our  little  home.  I 
never  heard  anybody  talk  like  he  did.  I  was  bewitched, 
Felix.  I  was  only  a  young  woman,  after  all,  I  didn't  ought 
to  be  hard  on  myself  for  bein'  like  other  girls." 

She  paused  for  several  seconds. 

"  I  want  to  be  truthful,"  she  went  on,  "  so  I'm  bound 
to  tell  you,  right  now,  that  Charles  Buckley  was  not  to 
blame  for  my  unhappiness.  He  didn't  mean  to  make  me 
think  about  him — mornin',  noon,  and  night. 

"  He  was  just  amusin'  himself,  or  tryin'  to  be  friendly 
— I  don't  know,  and  he  has  forgotten  long  ago.  Oh  yes, 
he's  forgotten  those  days  !  Men  do  forget,  but  women  " 

Again  she  stopped.  Christie  took  her  hand  in  his  and 
held  it  fondly. 

"  Well,  Mehala  came  home,"  she  said.   "  I  was  so  glad 
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to  see  her  come  home.  She  looked  so  well.  I  never  saw 
her  so  full  of  fun.  She  was  a  clip  !  But  it  didn't  last  long. 
I  didn't  hold  with  fun,  and  our  house  seemed  to  chill  her  off. 

"  Then  she  met  Charles  Buckley.  At  first  I  didn't  care. 
I  liked  to  hear  her  laugh  at  his  foolin'.  I  thought  that  he 
took  to  her  for  my  sake.  They  made  me  feel  old,  and  you 
don't  know  what  a  terrible  feelin'  that  is  sometimes  to  a 
woman.    I  began  to  keep  away  from  them  both. 

"  Charles  didn't  notice,  or  didn't  care,  but  Mehala  used 
to  cry  about  it.  I've  locked  myself  in  my  room,  times  out 
of  number,  and  heard  her  cryin'  outside,  and  it  tore  my 
heart,  but  I  wouldn't  open  the  door.  Oh,  my  little  Matty  ! 
My  little  Matty  I  " 

Once  more  she  rocked  backwards  and  forwards  in  her 
chair,  and  sobbed,  and  clutched  at  her  gown. 

"  So  it  went  on  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  speak  to  either  of  them.  I  practised  so  as 
not  to  show  any  feeling  in  my  face.  Mehala  got  afraid  of 
me,  and  I  hated  him — no  !  I  loved  him — always,  always, 
through  it  all. 

"  Then  one  day  they  went  out  together  in  a  sleigh,  for 
it  was  the  first  cold  snap  of  the  year.  She  ran  back  to  say 
good-bye  to  me,  but  I  wouldn't  kiss  her.  They  looked  so 
happy  !  They  were  just  a  boy  and  girl.  And  that  day  they 
were  married  at  the  nearest  big  town.  Charles  had  arranged 
it  all.  It's  easy  enough  to  get  married  quick  in  the  States. 

"  At  night  they  came  home  and  told  me,  and  I  let  on 
that  I  didn't  care.  I  wished  'em  joy,  and  they  went  off 
again  the  next  day  on  their  honeymoon.  Then  I  was  all 
alone,  but  I  didn't  shed  a  tear  or  say  a  word  to  stop  'em. 
I  sealed  up  my  heart  and  my  lips,  but  they've  broken  open 
at  last,  thank  God,  at  last." 

She  grew  calmer,  and  continued  her  story  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voice. 

"  I  didn't  see  anything  of  Mehala  for  nearly  a  year, 
but  she  wrote  to  me,  and  her  husband  wrote  too.  He  was 
a  great  hand  at  letter- wri tin'  in  those  days." 
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Christie  smiled  at  this.  He  had  heard  Houghton  Buckley 
say,  more  than  once,  that  Sir  Charles  was  a  bad  corre- 
spondent and  hated  letter-writing. 

"  Then  one  night  in  the  winter,  I  was  sittin'  alone  in  our 
parlour,  readin'  a  good  book/'  continued  Mrs.  Christie, 
"  when  I  heard  a  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  in  the  quiet  street. 
They  stopped  at  our  door. 

M  They  had  come  back,  and  when  I  saw  them  come  in 
— so  happy  and  good-lookin' — I  felt  more  than  ever  like 
an  old,  old  woman  whose  life  was  nearly  over. 

"  There  was  no  need  for  Matty  to  whisper  her  secret. 
I  saw  what  was  comin',  and  she'd  made  him  bring  her  all 
the  way  from  Canada,  where  they'd  been  livin',  so  as  her 
baby  should  be  born  in  her  old  home. 

"  It  seemed  that  he  had  to  go  back  to  the  old  country. 
His  father  had  died  suddenly  and  left  a  newspaper  business 
for  him  to  look  after. 

"  So  it  was  settled  that  Matty  should  stop  with  me  till 
she  was  able  to  join  him.  So  he  went  away,  and  I  thought 
her  heart  would  break,  but  she  mastered  herself  real 
courageous  for  the  sake  of  the  future. 

"  I  guess  he  wrote  her  every  mail.  She  tried  not  to  be 
lonesome,  and  she  was  very  good  to  me.  So  lovin'  and 
amiable  !  I  was  terribly  anxious  when  her  time  drew  near. 
I  couldn't  sleep  at  nights,  an'  I  hated  to  have  her  out  of 
my  sight." 

Mrs.  Christie  put  up  her  hand  and  touched  Felix's  hair. 

"  You're  very  like  your  mother,  sonny,"  she  said. 
"  Well,  the  day  came  at  last.  Awful  day  and  awful  night ! 
My  darling's  child  was  born  at  dawn,  and  she  only  lived 
long  enough  to  hear  it  was  a  boy.  '  Write  to  Charles/ 
were  the  last  words  I  heard  her  say. 

"  I  think  I  went  off  my  head  for  a  little  while.  I  was  so 
scared  and  unhappy. 

"  Well,  your  father  had  made  me  promise  to  send  him 
a  cable  directly  the  child  was  born.  I  forgot  all  about  it 
till  late  at  night. 
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"  Then  I  sat  down  to  write  the  message,  but  while  I  was 
makin'  up  my  mind  how  to  tell  him  the  sad  news,  the  nurse 
came  into  the  parlour  to  ask  me  to  take  care  of  the  baby 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  went  upstairs  to  my  bedroom  and 
looked  at  the  tiny  creature. 

"  We  were  all  alone  and  it  began  to  cry.  I  took  it  up 
in  my  arms,  and  suddenly — holdin'  it  against  my  breast — 
I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  give  it  up.  I  had  loved  its  mother. 
I  had  loved  its  father. 

"  But  I  knew  that  Charles  would  come  back  and  take  it 
away.  He  had  taken  my  Matty  away  !  It  turned  its  tiny 
face  round  and  nestled  into  my  breast.  Then  I  made  up 
my  mind,  and  I  never  wavered  from  that  resolution  for 
a  minute. 

"  I  sent  off  the  cable,  telling  Charles  that  both  his  wife 
and  child  had  passed  away.  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  the 
next  day,  describing  how  they  died.  It  was  all  easy  enough. 
He  had  no  friends  in  our  town  who  knew  his  address  in 
London,  even  if  they  had  wanted  to  write. 

"  I  told  the  few  folks  who  knew  us  that  Mehala's  husband 
had  deserted  his  child.  They  thought  I  was  real  good  to 
take  care  of  it  so  well.  Do  you  despise  me,  Felix  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered  quickly. 

"  You  don't  know  how  I  loved  you  when  you  were 
helpless,"  she  went  on.  "  I'm  one  of  those  simple  women 
who  love  children  best  when  they're  very  little.  When 
you  were  goin'  on  two  years  we  went  to  Canada.  Charles 
had  left  off  writin'  to  me,  because  I  didn't  answer  his 
letters.  He  told  me  he  was  goin'  to  marry  again — I  couldn't 
forgive  him  that — only  a  year  after  Matty's  death. 

"  I  sold  up  our  old  home,  and  didn't  tell  a  soul  where  I 
was  goin'.  I  meant  to  change  my  name  and  call  you 
my  own  son." 

"  Why  did  you  choose  to  go  to  Mapleville  ?  "  he  in- 
terrupted. 

u  Because  I'd  known  a  girl  at  school,  years  before, 
whose  uncle  had  gone  to  Mapleville.    She  was  always 
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talkin'  about  him.  He  was  a  French-Canadian,  she  told 
us,  named  Batiste." 

"  My  old  friend,  Monsieur  Batiste  !  "  exclaimed  Christie. 

"  Yes,  old  Batiste,"  said  Mrs.  Christie.  "  You  know  how 
I  let  on  that  I  was  a  widow,  and  nobody  doubted  me.  But 
I  wasn't  happy.  A  curse  seemed  to  lie  upon  me.  My  life 
was  bound  up  in  you,  Felix,  but  I  didn't  treat  you  well. 
I  know  that.  I  knew  it  all  the  time,  but  I  could  not  alter. 
Every  day  made  me  harder  and  more  miserable. 

"  I  saw  your  mother  looking  at  me  out  of  your  lovin' 
eyes.  I  saw  your  father,  to  reproach  me,  in  all  your  quick, 
clever  ways. 

"  You  never  knew  me  as  I  might  have  been.  You  never 
guessed  that  I  was  a  woman  who  had  suffered  in  secret , 
but  loved  in  secret  too." 

Christie  did  not  answer,  for  he  saw  in  her  face,  with  the 
dark  hair  swept  back  from  its  white  intensity,  the  expres- 
sion he  had  seen,  and  never  understood  before,  on  the 
memorable  night  of  the  revivalist  meeting  in  the  chapel 
at  Maple ville. 

"  I  wasn't  always  mean  to  you,  Felix,"  she  continued 
appealingly.  "  Sometimes  I  felt  as  if  I  could  cry  to  see  you 
so  silent  at  home,  unlike  other  children.  But  your  spirit 
was  never  broken.  I  was  jealous  of  all  your  playfellows. 
I  was  jealous  of  your  music.  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  to  stop 
you  comin'  to  the  old  country,  but  I  thought  I  should  die 
on  the  mornin'  you  left  home. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  I  shut  the  door,  quick,  before 
you  had  gone  half  down  the  street?  Ever  since  then  I 
have  been  makin'  up  my  mind  to  come  over  to  see  you. 
I  never  dreamed  of  meetin'  your  father." 

"  You  must  have  heard  me  speak  of  him  again  and 
again,"  said  Christie. 

"  Yes,  and  directly  I  saw  that  young  man's  photo — 
his  youngest  son — I  began  to  wonder  whether  I  ought  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  Charles  Buckley  is  very  wealthy  and 
successful,  isn't  he  ?  " 
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"  Yes/' 

"  Then  you  will  get  your  rights !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Christie.  "  You're  the  heir  to  his  title.  You're  his  eldest 
son." 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  of  that  to-night,"  said  Christie 
quietly. 

"  No,  I  can  only  think  of  the  past,  Felix,"  she  answered, 
beginning  to  cry  again.  "  I  might  have  made  your  life  so 
happy.  I  ought  to  have  given  you  your  mother's  share  of 
the  money.  I've  acted  mean  and  ugly  to  you  all  the  time. 
I  feel  as  if  all  my  self-respect  was  swept  away.  I'm  not 
righteous  any  longer.  But  I'm  at  peace  !  My  hard  heart 
is  softened.  I  can  speak.  I  shall  be  able  to  pray.  Oh, 
Felix!" 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  hung  upon  his  neck, 
and  he  held  her  closely,  stooped,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Mother  !  "  he  said  in  a  broken  voice.  "  I  shall  always 
call  you  that — mother  !  " 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Felix  Christie,  alone  at  last, 
sat  down  at  his  writing-table  and  took  up  his  pen.  But  he 
could  not  work.   His  book  was  forgotten. 

He  thought  of  that  far  New  England  home  where  his 
life  had  begun.  He  thought  of  the  long  struggle,  the 
passion  and  the  pain,  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  consoled 
and  uplifted.  He  thought  of  his  lonely  childhood. 

Then  he  thought  of  his  father  in  the  romance  of  his 
youth,  and  of  his  dead  mother  in  all  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  her  young  love. 

Suddenly,  to  his  own  intense  surprise,  tears  rushed  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  laid  his  head  down  upon  his  folded  arms, 
hiding  his  face. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


CHRISTIE  AND  SIR  CHARLES  BUCKLEY 

FELIX  CHRISTIE  went  to  the  Belvoir  Club,  on  the 
following  night,  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Sir 
Charles  Buckley. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  quickening  of  his  blood,  without 
being  actually  nervous,  as  he  neared  the  presence  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  suddenly  become  of  such  vast  im- 
portance. 

It  was  not  affection  that  moved  him,  but  the  interest 
he  had  always  taken  in  Sir  Charles's  character  was  inten- 
sified. He  did  not  for  a  moment  expect  to  rival  Houghton 
or  Joe  in  his  father's  estimation.  It  was  impossible  to 
forget  Sir  Charles's  involuntary  expressions,  in  the  hour  of 
revelation,  regarding  Houghton — "  My  dear  boy  !  "  and 
"  My  poor  Houghton  !  " 

Every  word  he  had  spoken  showed  that,  in  spite  of  his 
sense  of  justice  and  sincere  regret  at  the  false  position  in 
which  Felix  had  been  placed,  he  was  chiefly  concerned  for 
the  future  welfare  of  his  younger  sons. 

This  knowledge  was  uppermost  in  Christie's  mind  when 
he  again  met  his  father.  It  had  strongly  influenced  the 
decision  to  which  he  had  arrived,  but  there  was  no  bitter- 
ness or  jealousy  in  his  acceptance  of  the  truth. 

There  was  also  a  touch  of  curiosity  in  his  attitude  towards 
Sir  Charles.  It  would  be  instructive  to  discover  how  a 
man  of  the  world — a  shrewd,  successful  man  of  social 
ambition — proposed  to  introduce  an  unheard-of  son  to  his 
host  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Houghton  was  a  member  of  the  Belvoir  Club,  and  Christie 
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met  him  on  the  steps.  Young  Buckley  looked  particularly 
handsome  and  happy. 

*'  Hullo,  Chris  !  My  father's  expecting  you,"  he  said 
as  they  passed  each  other. 

V  How  are  you  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  answered 
Christie,  laying  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm. 

He  had  had  no  idea  until  that  minute  that  the  realization 
of  brotherhood,  the  secret  knowledge  of  the  tie  of  blood, 
would  affect  him  so  strangely.  He  had  always  liked 
Houghton  Buckley,  but  now  he  was  swept  with  a  wave 
of  warm  affection  for  him,  not  unmixed  with  pride. 

"  Where  am  I  going  ?  "  repeated  Houghton,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I'm  going  to  the  Pargetters.  Mrs.  Pargetter 
is  giving  a  small  dance  to-night.   Good-bye,  old  man  !  " 

Christie  was  taken  to  Sir  Charles  Buckley  in  one  of  the 
small  rooms  of  the  club.  He  was  sitting  in  a  little  group 
of  men,  but  taking  no  part  in  their  conversation,  although 
his  critical  glance  was  directed  towards  each  speaker  in 
turn  with  an  air  of  real  or  assumed  interest. 

He  was  laughing  at  some  jest  as  Christie  approached, 
and  looked  at  the  young  man  with  an  unchanged  ex- 
pression. They  might  have  been  strangers  meeting  for 
the  first  time.  Christie  realized,  as  their  eyes  met,  that 
Sir  Charles  had  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock  and 
emotion  of  the  previous  night. 

He  detached  himself  from  his  friends,  shook  hands 
with  his  guest,  and  led  the  way  to  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
room. 

"  We  shall  not  be  interrupted  or  overheard,"  he  said, 
pushing  forward  a  chair.  "  Sit  down,  Chris.  Will  you 
smoke  ?  " 

Christie  declined.  Sir  Charles  lighted  a  cigar. 

""I  call  you  '  Chris '  by  force  of  habit,"  he  said  lightly. 
h  Do  you  know  why  my  amiable  sister-in-law  assumed 
the  name  of  Christie  ?  " 

"  No.   I  suppose  it  did  as  well  as  any  other." 

"  True.   Why  '  Felix  '  ?  "  asked  Sir  Charles. 
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"  That  was  my  mother's  choice  before  I  was  born. 
Mrs.  Christie  told  me  so  last  night." 
"  Ah  !  " 

Sir  Charles  shifted  his  chair,  so  that  he  could  look  down 
into  the  busy  street  out  of  the  window  beside  him.  He 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  in  the  attitude  that  reminded 
Christie  of  his  well-known  portrait,  with  his  eyes  moving 
restlessly  over  the  hurrying  crowds  on  pavement  and  road. 

"  You  look  very  tired,"  said  Christie. 

"  I  slept  rather  badly,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  was  up 
at  my  usual  hour  this  morning  and  got  a  ride  before 
breakfast." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear  boy  !  I  never  allow  fatigue  or  laziness 
to  interfere  with  business." 

"  Have  we  met  to  talk — business  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  turned  away  from  the  window,  shaking  off 
his  languor. 

"  It  must  have  occurred  to  you>  Chris,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  dispute,  if  I  choose,  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  Mrs.  Christie — we  will  call  her  Mrs.  Christie 
— made  last  night.  What  proof  have  I,  except  the  word  of 
this  woman,  that  you  are  the  son  whom  I  was  solemnly 
assured  died  at  his  birth  ?  " 

"  Do  you  intend  to  dispute  the  assertion  ?  "  asked 
Christie. 

The  question,  so  quietly  put,  seemed  to  surprise  his 
companion. 

"  You  take  the  possibility  very  calmly,"  he  answered. 
"  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  you  to  establish 
your  right  even  to  bear  my  name  ?  Do  you  realize  that, 
if  I  cared  to  do  so,  I  could  treat  you  both  as  absurd  im- 
postors ?  " 

He  paused  for  a  minute,  looking  at  Christie  curiously, 
searchingly,  as  if  his  words  were  an  experiment.  One  of 
his  thin,  nervous  hands  fidgeted  with  the  exquisite  laslia 
in  his  buttonhole. 
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"  Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  able  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Mrs.  Christie's  statement.  What  is  gained  ?  During 
my  lifetime,  nothing  !  I  am  a  fairly  rich  man,  and  my 
wealth  is  increasing  year  by  year — money  makes  money, 
you  know,  I  need  not  explain  my  affairs — but  as  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  entailed  estates,  I  need  not  leave  a 
penny  to  you.  After  my  death,  you  would  have  a  handle 
to  your  name — that  is  all !  Hardly  worth  considering, 
I  should  imagine,  in  these  days  of  so  many  knights  and 
baronets." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  my  question,  Sir  Charles.  Do  you 
doubt  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Christie's  story  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  was  silent  for  a  full  minute,  looking  his  com- 
panion in  the  eyes,  before  he  answered. 

"  No,  Chris." 

Another  pause,  and  then  he  said  deliberately  : 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Christie.  I  have  only  been  trying  to 
show  you  the  course  which  many  men  would  pursue.  It 
is  not  in  my  nature  to  pursue  that  course.  I  know  my 
sister-in-law — her  slow,  revengeful  temper,  her  jealousy, 
her  peculiar  self-repression — but  I  also  know  that  her 
honour  and  veracity  are  inviolable,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
evidence  written  by  nature  in  your  face.  I  cannot  look  at 
you  without  seeing  your  mother.  I  cannot  think  of  your 
character,  as  I  have  observed  it,  without  seeing  myself." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  very  emphatically,  striking  his 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  It  is  very  simple  of  you,  my  dear  Chris,  even  to  ask  me 
if  I  acknowledge  your  claim,"  he  continued  in  his  usual 
voice.  "  Should  I  have  accepted  the  statement  as  I  did 
last  night  if  I  had  not  instantly  believed  in  its  truth  ? 
Should  I  be  talking  to  you  at  this  minute  if  I  thought 
otherwise  ?   No  !  I  am  resigned." 

"  Resigned  ?  "  questioned  Christie. 

"  Resigned  to  the  situation,"  explained  Sir  Charles. 
"  If  you  think  of  it,  an  extremely  awkward  one.  Were  I 
in  the  position  of  the  heartless,  middle-aged  Lothario  of 
18 
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novels  and  melodramas — well,  it  would  undoubtedly 
simplify  matters  for  me.  Legally  you  would  not  exist. 
When  I  asked  Mrs.  Christie  if  you  were  her  son,  she  did 
not  reply,  '  Yes,  and  you  are  his  father  !  '  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  there  was  novelty  in  our  little  scene  last 
night,  Chris  !  I  did  not  see,  when  I  looked  at  you,  the 
shadow  of  an  old,  half-forgotten  sin.  I  believe  that's  the 
correct  phrase.  No,  I  saw  the  cherished  love  of  my  youth 
renewed.  It  rose  up  before  me  in  all  its  innocence  and 
beauty." 

Still  Christie  remained  silent.  After  a  few  seconds 
Sir  Charles  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  This  sentimental  talk,  however,  does  nor  affect  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation.  That  is  what  I  have  to 
consider,"  he  went  on.  "  As  I  told  you  last  night,  there 
are  hardly  a  dozen  people  in  London  who  have  heard  of 
my  first  wife.  I  married  Miss  Houghton  less  than  a  year 
after  your  young  mother's  death.  In  the  excitement  and 
struggle  of  the  early  days  of  Buckley's  I  soon  recovered 
from  the  loss  of  my  girl- wife.  That  is  to  say,  I  never  spoke 
of  my  loss,  and  I  believed  the  child  to  be  dead.  New  in- 
terests absorbed  me.    I  had  done  with  romance. 

"  Now,  Chris,  this  is  the  point.  How  am  I  to  tell  the 
world — and  by  the  world  I  mean  the  little  bit  of  it  we 
know— that  you  are  my  son  ?  How  am  I  to  account  for 
your  sudden  appearance  ?  How  am  I  to  account  for  my 
ignorance  of  your  very  existence  ? 

"  You  can  imagine  the  reception  of  such  an  interesting 
little  'bit  of  '  copy  '  in  Fleet  Street.  I  have  so  many  dear 
friends  !  I  belong  to  three  clubs,  besides  holding  prominent 
positions  on  any  number  of  political  and  philanthropic 
bodies.  I  can't  tell  all  these  people  Mrs.  Christie's  little 
tale.  Of  course  they  wouldn't  believe  it.  We  can  guess 
what  would  be  said.  It  will  be  an  opportunity  for  humour, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  the  kind  of  humour  to  appeal 
to  my  wife,  for  instance.   Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  I  see  what  you  mean," 
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"  Then  give  me  your  advice.   Tell  me  what  to  do  !  " 

Sir  Charles  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair.  The  colour 
that  had  flushed  his  face  died  away.  He  suddenly  looked 
old,  and  harassed,  and  very  weary. 

His  companion  bent  forward  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
knee. 

"  Keep  the  secret !  "  said  Felix  Christie. 

His  father  started  and  his  face  changed. 

"  I  don't — quite  understand  you." 

"  Keep  the  secret,"  repeated  Christie.  "  I  make  no  claim 
upon  you.  I  am  indifferent  to  your  money,  and  as  for  the 
baronetcy  " 

He  laughed,  for  the  first  time,  with  boyish  mirth. 

"  Sir  Charles,  why  should  any  one  know  of  our  re- 
lationship ?  "  he  went  on  steadily.  "  I  can  easily  persuade 
Mrs.  Christie  to  hold  her  tongue.  She  would  do  anything 
on  earth  for  me.  Silence  can  do  my  mother's  memory  no 
injury.  I  swear  to  you,  on  my  part,  never  to  speak  of  this 
again  to  any  living  soul.  You  were  only  my  friend  two  days 
ago.   I  ask  you  to  be  my  friend  still,  and  nothing  more." 

"  My  good  Chris  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Charles.  "  Have  you 
considered  the  advantages  you  offer  to  resign  so  lightly  ? 
An  assured  position — wealth — influence  '*' 

"  Yes,  I  have  considered  these  things,"  he  answered. 
"  There  are  several  reasons  for  my  rejection  of  them  all. 
Houghton  is  my  best  friend.  Do  I  want  to  displace 
Houghton?  No!" 

"  He  is  just  and  fair-minded — — "  began  Sir  Charles. 

"  But  he  is  ambitious,"  interrupted  Christie.  "  And  he 
is  in  love  with  Rosalind  Pargetter.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Pargetter.  We  know  him — dear  old  man— and  we 
know  that  he  has  set  his  heart  on  his  daughter  marrying 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles  Buckley.  That's  a  strong 
reason  for  keeping  our  secret.  Then  we  must  think  of 
Lady  Buckley." 

"  I  never  thought  that  my  wife  had  any  claims  upon  your 
consideration,"  said  his  father. 
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Christie  smiled. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  a  particular  favourite  of  Lady 
Buckley's,"  he  admitted.  "  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  She  probably  forgets  my  existence  between  our 
meetings.  Would  she  ever  forgive  me  if  I  attempted  to 
supplant  Houghton — to  push  the  heir  even  an  inch  from 
the  throne  ?  It  would  humble  her  pride  and  wound  her 
heart.    It  would  be  cruel.   I  could  never  do  it." 

"  But  have  you  no  thought  for  yourself  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Charles,  gently.  "  Are  you  only  concerned  for  the  feelings 
of  others  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  need  bother  about  myself,"  said 
Christie.  "  What  shall  I  lose  by  keeping  silent  ?  Nothing  ! 
I  am  Houghton's  brother,  though  he  will  never  know  it. 
I  am  your  son,  though  I  shall  never  call  you  father.  I  shall 
have  paid  a  little  of  my  debt  to  Mr.  Pargetter.  I  tramped 
into  London  to  make  a  name  for  Felix  Christie.  I'll  be 
Felix  Christie  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

"  My  dear  boy  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Charles  ;  and  then 
again,  "  My  dear  boy  !  " 

"  If  ever  you  can  help  me  in  any  way,  I  know  I  can  rely 
upon  your  friendship,"  concluded  Christie. 

"  There  is  one  person  to  whom  I  must  speak,  in  fairness 
to  her  and  to  myself,"  said  his  companion,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  is  my  wife." 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  worry  her  ?  "  began  Christie. 

"  It  will  not  worry  her  in  the  least  when  she  knows  your 
decision,"  interrupted  Sir  Charles,  with  a  smile.  "  She  is 
every  inch  a  Houghton,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  her 
remark,  and  the  members  of  that  practical  family  never 
waste  their  energies  in  worrying  over  other  people's 
business.  She  will  consider  your  generous  conduct  your 
own  private  affair,  not  ours." 

"  Why  tell  her  anything  at  all  about  it  ?  " 

"  Because  when  two  people  have  been  married  as  long 
as  Lady  Buckley  and  I  without  any  serious — how  shall  I 
put  it  ?-— well,  the  convenient  phrase,  incompatibility  of 
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temper,  will  serve  the  purpose — there  is  a  peculiar  bond  of 
confidence  between  them,  Felix,"  replied  Sir  Charles. 
"They  rely  on  each  other's  loyalty,  and  depend,  in  all 
serious  matters,  on  mutual  support  and  friendly  agreement. 
This  may  sound  a  very  tame  substitute  for  the  self-abandon- 
ment of  love  to  a  young  man  who  is  about  to  marry  the 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world  " — he  smiled  again  and  touched 
Christie's  hand — "  but  it  is  worth  having  all  the  same. 
I  will  tell  my  wife  what  has  passed  between  us.  She  will 
never  speak  of  it." 

It  was  impossible  for  Buckley  to  conceal  the  intense 
relief  that  he  felt,  for  impatience  and  dislike  of  social 
embarrassments  was  one  of  the  points  of  his  many-sided 
character,  although  it  was  the  thought  of  Houghton's 
surprise  and  possible  regret  that  had  weighed  with  him 
more  heavily  than  anything  else. 

He  was  very  proud  of  Houghton's  many  fine  qualities, 
his  charm  and  popularity,  good  sense,  handsome  presence, 
and  practical  ability ;  but,  as  he  looked  at  Felix  Christie 
he  was  conscious  of  a  subtle  attraction,  an  appeal  to  his 
finer  feelings  and  emotions,  that  his  idolized  boy  had  never 
awakened. 

The  same  thought  that  had  once  occurred  to  Christie 
now  passed,  oddly  enough,  through  his  mind.  Houghton 
was  the  son  of  his  ambition  and  success  ;  Joe,  of  his  whims 
and  melancholy ;  but  Felix  was  the  son  of  his  highest 
thoughts. 

The  hour  was  late  when  they  parted. 
"  Good  night,  Sir  Charles  !  " 
"  Good  night,  Felix !  " 

For  a  moment  the  older  man  laid  his  hand  on  Christie's 
shoulder,  looking  at  him  very  gravely,  but  not  without  a 
hint  of  humour  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking,  Felix,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  that  if  I  am  fated,  at  the  end  of  life,  to  remember  all  my 
other  errors  and  failures,  they  will  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  gigantic  folly  I  am  committing  now." 
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"  I  don't  understand  you,  Sir  Charles." 

"  My  dear  boy,  perhaps  I  am  deliberately  throwing  away 
a  chance  of  fame — to  be  known  as  your  father  !  " 

"  Perhaps  !  "  said  Christie  gaily,  and  he  laughed  and  went 
away. 

He  shared  Sir  Charles  Buckley's  feeling  of  relief.  The 
matter  was  settled.   Houghton  was  safe. 

Many  a  young  man,  as  deeply  in  love,  would  have  con- 
fided in  his  future  wife  before  deciding  to  make  no  claim 
upon  a  rich  and  indulgent  father.  Christie  knew  what 
Pearl  Henning  would  have  said.  That  it  did  not  enter  his 
head  to  consult  her  showed,  only  too  plainly,  his  knowledge 
of  her  character  and  the  nature  of  the  bond  that  was  to 
hold  them  together.  There  had  grown  to  be  great  reticence 
in  his  devotion,  and  an  instinctive  silence  on  the  subjects 
that  she  did  not  understand  or  care  to  know. 

His  attitude  towards  his  father  and  his  father's  son, 
Houghton  Buckley,  would  have  been  incomprehensible 
to  Pearl. 

When  Christie  reached  Drury  Lane,  after  his  memorable 
talk  with  Sir  Charles,  he  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
Millidew  at  home.  The  friends  had  not  seen  much  of  each 
other  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

"  Why,  Ned  !  "  he  exclaimed,  opening  the  door  with  his 
key.    "  Whatever  are  you  doing  ?  " 

Millidew  was  standing  on  a  chair,  taking  down  the 
framed  sketches  and  pictures  off  the  wall  on  his  side  of 
the  room. 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would  be  back  so  early,"  he  answered, 
looking  round  at  his  friend  with  a  flushed  face. 

**  Early  !  "  repeated  Christie,  smiling.  "  But  what  are 
you  doing  ?  " 

Millidew  stepped  off  the  chair  and  carefully  dusted  the 
frame  of  a  drawing  he  had  just  taken  down. 

"  Fact  is,  Chris,"  he  said,  passing  his  dirty  fingers  through 
his  lank,  black  hair,  "  I'm  going  to  dispose  of  all  this  stuff. 
Sell  it  for  what  it's  worth.  I — I  invited  Old  Sols  to  have  a 
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look  round  the  other  day,  when  you  were  out,  and  he's 
agreed  to  take  the  whole  lot  off  my  hands." 

Old  Sols  was  one  of  Millidew 's  peculiar  intimates,  a  Jew, 
dealer  in  pictures,  old  furniture,  and  curiosities. 

"  I  say  !  You  might  have  mentioned  it  to  me,"  said 
Christie,  looking  at  the  bare  walls  a  little  ruefully. 

"  They're  all  my  own  property  !  "  cried  Millidew.  "  I 
suppose  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  them  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  can,  old  man.  Don't  be  ill-tempered, " 
said  Christie,  mildly. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  watching  his 
companion. 

Time  had  not  improved  the  cartoonist.  He  had  always 
been  insignificant  in  height  and  figure,  but  now  he  looked 
sallow,  unhealthy,  deteriorated  in  every  way. 

Christie,  living  in  the  same  house  and  blinded  by  his 
affection,  had  hardly  noticed  the  gradual  change  for  the 
worse  in  his  appearance.  He  accepted  Ned's  faults  and 
bad  habits  as  inseparable  from  the  man  he  had  known  and 
trusted  for  so  long. 

"  Your  lady-love  has  been  here,"  said  Millidew  suddenly. 

"  Pearl !  "  exclaimed  Christie.  "  When  did  she  come  ? 
How  long  did  she  stop  ?   Was  my  mother  at  home  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  came  home  while  she  was  here,"  answered 
Millidew,  "  but  there  wasn't  a  row." 

His  tone  suggested  a  little  disappointment.  He  did  not 
understand  the  change  in  Mrs.  Christie,  for  she  had  treated 
Felix's  sweetheart  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

"  Did  Pearl  leave  a  note  for  me  or  give  you  any  mes- 
sage ?  "  asked  the  eager  lover. 

"  She's  going  home  for  a  month,  as  she  wants  a  change. 
She  thinks  this  weather  is  beastly.  She  returns,  of  course, 
to  the  Gambols.  She  only  made  up  her  mind  yesterday, 
and  as  she  starts  early  to-morrow,  it's  no  use  for  you  to 
try  to  see  her.   She'll  write.   Best  love." 

Thus  Millidew,  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  lesson. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  Christie. 
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"  I  should  think  it  was  enough." 

A  month  !  He  would  not  see  her  for  the  eternity  of  a 
month.  Christie  took  no  further  interest  in  his  friend. 
He  sat  down  at  his  writing-table  gloomily,  longing  for  the 
wasted  hours  that  he  might  have  spent  with  Pearl. 

"  There's  a  letter  for  you,"  said  Millidew  after  a  while, 
tossing  it  from  the  mantelpiece  towards  him. 

The  envelope  fell  at  his  feet.  He  stooped  and  recognized 
Ettie  Boscombe's  writing. 

There  were  only  a  few  lines,  concerning  his  book,  on  the 
small  white  sheet,  but  as  he  read  them — tender,  kind, 
sympathetic  words  ! — her  sweet  and  loyal  friendship  sud- 
denly appealed  to  him  in  a  new  way. 

He  had  never  before  compared  her  with  Pearl,  but  a 
flash  of  intuition  showed  him,  as  he  held  her  letter  in  his 
hand,  that  she  was  a  woman  who  would  have  fulfilled  all 
his  deepest  and  highest  hopes  of  love — but  he  adored  Pearl  1 
He  could  not  live  without  her. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


FELIX  AND  LADY  BUCKLEY 

FELIX,"  said  Mrs.  Christie,  "I'm  going  home  right 
now  !  " 

She  made  this  announcement,  after  a  long,  meditative 
silence,  walking  with  Christie  in  Hyde  Park. 

"  Certainly.  Let  us  go  in  the  opposite  direction,  for 
every  step  on  this  particular  road  takes  us  farther  from 
Drury  Lane,"  he  answered. 

"  When  I  say  I  am  going  home,  sonny,  I  wasn't  thinking 
of  Drury  Lane." 

"  Then  where  do  you  mean  to  go,  my  dear  mother  ?  " 

He  always  called  her  mother,  but  there  was  a  new 
tenderness  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke  the  word.  She  was  so 
changed,  so  affectionate  and  gentle,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
another  woman  had  come  into  his  house,  for  even  her  face 
had  already  lost  some  of  its  hard  lines,  her  bearing  was 
subdued,  and  her  sharp  voice  vibrated  with  a  new  tone. 

"  I  mean  to  go  home  to  Maple ville,  Felix." 

"  Mother !  " 

"  Right  now  !  "  said  Mrs.  Christie  again,  as  if  they  were 
standing  on  the  quay  and  the  ship  about  to  sail. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  my  society  so  soon  ?  "  he  asked, 
smiling. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  answer.  She  put  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  leaning  a  little  on  his  support.  How 
different  from  the  Mrs.  Christie  of  old  days  ! 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  I'm  not  suited  to  a  town  like 
London,"  she  continued.  "  I  shall  never  get  acquainted 
with  your  friends.  We're  not  easy  together.  I  don't 
understand  half  they  say." 
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"  Is  that  a  good  reason  for  leaving  me,  mother  ?  "  said 
Christie.   "  We  are  always  happy  together,  you  and  I." 

"  When  we're  alone  together,  Felix,"  she  answered 
emphatically.  "  You  always  talk  to  suit  me.  You  kind 
of  adapt  yourself.  I'd  better  go  home.  I've  got  my  own 
house  and  I  can  keep  it  properly.  I  can't  make  that  little 
store  in  Drury  Lane  fit  to  live  in." 

"  We  are  not  going  to  live  in  Drury  Lane  much  longer, 
mother." 

"  I  s'pose  you  mean  to  get  married,  Felix  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  live  with  you  and  your  wife  ? 
I  guess  I'm  not  such  a  ninny  as  that !  " 
"  Near  to  us,  mother." 

She  smiled  a  little  grimly,  shaking  her  head. 
"  The  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  will  be  near  enough 
to  suit  Pearl." 
"  Oh,  mother  !  " 

The  hint  of  reproach  in  his  voice  moved  her  to  quick 
remorse. 

"  I'm  not  sayin'  a  word  against  your  best  girl,  Felix," 
she  hastened  to  add,  "  but  it's  only  natural  her  ways 
should  be  different  from  mine." 

"  You  will  not  live  in  the  same  house.  Your  '  ways,' 
dear,  need  not  clash,"  he  said  affectionately. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  same  town  isn't  big  enough  to  hold  me 
and  Pearl,  sonny." 

"  Isn't  it,  mother  ?  "  he  asked,  laughing. 

"  Not  when  you're  married,  Felix.   I  shouldn't  mean  to 

interfere,  but  I  know  how  it  would  be.  I  know  these  " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  having  almost  spoken  the  forbidden 
words,  "  bouncin'  blondes." 

"  Then  what  do  you  propose  to  do,  mother  ?  " 

"  Go  right  back  to  Maple ville,  Felix." 

"  I  am  afraid  you'll  be  very  lonely." 

"  Some  !   But  that  can't  be  helped." 

"  It  can  be  helped,  if  you  remain  in  this  country." 
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Mrs.  Christie  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  staring  with 
her  dark  eyes  into  the  leafy  distance  of  the  park.  He  saw, 
glancing  at  her  face,  the  shadow  of  the  old  repression  pass 
over  it,  but  the  touch  of  his  hand  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  gaze  instantly  revived  her  better  self. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  under  the  trees,  Felix,  and  I'll  tell  you 
just  how  I  feel  about  goin'  back  to  Canada,"  she  said. 

They  sat  down  under  the  trees.  She  did  not  speak  at 
once,  but  looked  on  the  ground  with  a  very  thoughtful, 
slightly  puzzled  expression,  as  if  she  could  not  find  words. 

"  It's  this  way,  Felix,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I  feel  I've  got 
to  work  out  my  repentance." 

"  My  dear  mother,  that  is  too  severe  a  word,"  he  replied. 
"  I  can't  let  you  use  it  without  a  protest.  After  all,  what  is 
there  to  repent  ?   No  harm  is  done." 

"  What  is  there  to  repent,  Felix  ?  "  she  repeated,  with 
the  severity  of  her  early  days,  but  not  directed  towards 
him.  "  Hasn't  my  life  been  an  acted  lie  ?  Haven't  I  spoiled 
your  prospects  and  deeply  wronged — Charles  Buckley  ?  " 

She  remembered  her  promise  never  to  say  the  words 
"  your  father." 

"  My  prospects  need  not  trouble  you  in  the  least.  I  have 
said  so  a  hundred  times.  Let  me  entreat  you,  mother, 
not  to  harp  upon  old  strings.  They  are  all  out  of  tune. 
Forget  them  !  " 

"  Can  I  forget  the  habits  and  ways  of  twenty  years  ? 
They  must  be  recalled,  not  forgotten,  before  I  can  forgive 
myself.  I  wish  I  could  remember  all  the  hard  and  unkind 
thoughts,  and  repent  of  them  one  by  one." 

"  My  dear  mother,  what  a  morbid  wish  !  You  would 
turn  this  bright  world  into  a  huge  confessional." 

"  I  can't  help  that,  Felix.  It's  my  way.  Knowledge 
of  sin — repentance — reparation.  That's  what  I've  got 
to  think  about.  You  needn't  be  scared  that  I'm  goin' 
to  brood  over  what  is  done  and  can't  be  undone." 

"  It's  a  temptation,  mother,"  said  Christie,  smiling  at 
her  doubtfully.   "  And  it's  a  most  insidious  one." 
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"  Less  likely  at  home,  Felix,  than  in  London." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  You  will  be  shut  up  in  your 
little  house,  all  alone  " 

"  Haven't  I  got  my  friends  ?  Aren't  there  a  pack  o- 
children  in  our  street  ?  Isn't  there  chapel  work  and  visitin' 
the  sick  ?  " 

"  You  did  all  these  things  before,  with  the  exception 
of  making  friends  with  children,  mother." 

"  But  I  did  'em  in  a  different  spirit,  Felix.  I  did  'em 
in  wrath  and  bitterness  of  heart.  I  was  always  respected 
by  my  neighbours,  wasn't  I  ?  "  with  a  little  anxiety  in  her 
tone. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  mother." 

"  But  nobody  loved  me.  I  knew  it.  They  never  wanted 
my  company.  They  invited  me  to  their  houses  as  a  duty." 
"  My  poor  mother  !  " 

"  It  used  to  hurt  me,  Felix,  but  I  didn't  let  on,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  was  so  contrary  in  mind  that  I  liked  'em 
to  be  unkind  and  neglectful.  It  was  another  grievance. 
But  that  feeling's  all  gone  ;  all  gone,  Felix." 

She  patted  his  hand,  looking  at  him  quietly  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"  I've  got  to  make  all  our  old  friends  fond  o'  me.  That 
will  be  one  of  the  works  of  my  repentance.  I've  got  to 
hear  the  merry  voices  of  little  boys  and  girls  runnin'  in 
to  visit  me,  or  playin'  on  the  porch.  I've  got  to  feel  their 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  make  'em  think  I'm  like  a 
mother,  though  I've  never  been  one. 

"  I've  got  to  learn  to  be  contented  with  my  life,"  she 
went  on.  "  Contented  with  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present. 
That  will  be  the  hardest  task  of  all,  Felix.  I've  got  to  be 
humble  and  make  my  home." 

u  Dearest  mother  !  " 

"  I  shall  think  of  you  every  day,  Felix,  and  boast  likely 
enough  of  your  wonderful  books,  for  I  s'pose  you'll  keep 
on  book-writin'  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,  mother." 
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M  I  shall  read  them  all — evenings,  when  I've  got  through 
my  work — and  try  to  follow  your  thoughts  and  understand 
what  you  mean  by  your  queer  views  of  life  and  religion. 
They're  so  different  from  mine.  They  seem  so  simple, 
but  so  grand.  What  you  write  is  like  yourself,  Felix, 
just  quiet  and  kind,  as  if  you  didn't  know  you  were  putting 
new  ideas  into  people's  minds. 

"  You've  altered  everything  in  the  world  to  me.  I 
used  to  see  a  peculiar  look  in  your  eyes  when  you  were  a 
little  boy — a  kind  o'  thoughtful,  wise  look — but  then  I  was 
afraid  of  it,  for  it  made  me  ashamed.  Now  it  makes  me 
happy.  It  makes  me  whole." 

"  It's  very  dear  of  you  to  say  this,  mother." 

"  So  you  see  why  I  want  to  go  back  to  Maple ville, 
Felix,"  she  continued.  "  It  is  for  your  sake,  sonny,  as  well 
as  my  own.  Maybe  some  day,  when  you  want  a  real  quiet, 
dull  holiday,  you'll  pay  me  a  visit.  I  want  you  to  feel  that 
you're  comin'  home.  I  want  you  to  feel  as  if  your  mother 
was  really  there.  I  shall  live  for  that  day  and  pray  to  see 
it  dawn,  every  mornin'  and  every  night," 

Mrs.  Christie's  departure  from  England  was  almost  as 
sudden  as  her  arrival.  Good  luck  attended  her  desire  to  be 
gone,  for  Felix  was  able  to  obtain  a  ticket,  returned  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  for  a  ship  sailing  to  Montreal  only  a  few 
days  after  their  talk  in  Hyde  Park. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  alter  her  determination.  He  knew 
her  too  well  and  realized,  although  he  would  not  confess  it, 
that  Pearl's  only  feeling  at  her  departure  would  be  one  of 
relief. 

Ettie  Boscombe  was  the  only  one  of  Christie's  friends  who 
said  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Christie  with  any  regret. 

Mrs.  Boscombe  openly  rejoiced,  but  there  had  been  a 
strange  sympathy  from  the  first  between  her  daughter 
and  the  stern  New  England  woman.  Perhaps,  although 
she  never  put  it  into  words,  Mrs.  Christie  divined  the  secret 
of  Ettie's  life. 

Felix  felt  very  lonely  after  his  mother  had  gone. 
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Millidew,  rich  with  the  money  he  had  received  from  Old 
Sols,  neglected  his  friend  and  only  returned  to  Drury  Lane 
to  sleep,  spending  his  days  and  half  his  nights  with  the 
chosen  companions  of  his  worst  moods. 

Houghton  and  Joe  Buckley  were  out  of  town.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  whose  friendship  with  Christie  grew  stronger 
every  year,  was  spending  his  annual  holiday  in  Scotland. 

Pearl,  who  "  loathed  "  writing  letters  as  much  as  she 
"  loved "  receiving  them,  answered  his  long,  rambling 
pages  with  hurried  messages  on  picture  post  cards,  showing 
more  than  once  that  she  had  not  troubled  to  read  what  he 
had  written. 

She  ignored  the  subject  of  their  marriage,  but  it  was 
never  absent  from  Christie's  mind.  He  had  saved  enough 
money,  not  to  fulfil  his  dreams  of  giving  Pearl  all  that  she 
desired,  but  to  satisfy  her  wishes.  He  had  great  hopes  of 
his  book,  but  his  growing  reputation  as  a  writer  of  light 
essays  appealed  to  his  future  wife  in  the  practical  form  of 
immediate  cheques.  She  was  proud  of  so  often  seeing 
his  name  in  print,  but  secretly  amazed  at  the  increasing 
money  value  of  his  work. 

It  really  made  her  almost  agree,  although  she  did  not 
say  so,  with  the  dictum  of  her  friend,  Mr.  Albert  Gambol : 
"  There  is  only  one  idiot  greater  than  the  man  who  spends 
his  life  in  scribbling,  and  that's  the  one  who  pays  him 
to  do  it." 

Christie  could  have  spent  all  his  lonely  hours,  had  he 
chosen,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Chippetts,  but 
perpetual  elocutionary  efforts  have  an  irritating  effect 
on  the  most  serene  disposition.  Elocution  was  responsible 
for  the  hurried  marriage  of  Victor  Browne  and  Euterpe. 

"  If  I  had  had  to  listen  to  the  dad's  recitations  for  many 
more  weeks  I  should  have  gone  mad  and  choked  him  !  " 
Victor  confided  to  Christie. 

"  Mr.  Chippett  has  introduced  dear  Victor  to  all  the 
poets  !  "  was  Mrs.  Chippett 's  happier  description  of  the 
family's  intellectual  evenings. 
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It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  engagement  should  be 
shortened  from  six  months  to  three.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Mrs.  Chippett,  once  the  most  determined  opposer  of  the 
match,  to  persuade  herself  and  everybody  else  that  she  had 
always  favoured  the  suit  of  Victor  Browne.  He  became  a 
great  favourite  at  Ye  Lair,  with  occasional  skirmishes  to 
break  the  monotony  of  his  visits,  and  was  generally  men- 
tioned by  his  future  mother-in-law  as  her  tower  of  strength 
or  her  right  hand. 

"  When  I  think  of  our  Edgar's  fire,  spirituality,  and  pro- 
fessional zeal,  and  then  of  our  Victor's  solid,  practical 
qualities,  I  doubt  if  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  had  more 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  boys  !  "  became  one  of  Mrs. 
Chippett 's  favourite  speeches.  • 

Christie,  his  book  finished,  tried  to  amuse  himself  in  the 
absence  of  Pearl  by  visiting  his  friends,  but  he  was  unusually 
restless,  and,  perhaps  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  so  easily 
bored  that  the  shortest  visit  was  all  too  long. 

He  went  to  the  theatre,  lounged  about  the  parks  and 
streets,  occasionally  rowed  on  the  river,  but  more  fre- 
quently wandered  along  the  towing-path,  mentally  weary, 
but  physically  untired  and  untiring  for  hour  after  hour 
of  the  listless  day. 

A  happy  inspiration  made  him  invite  Ettie  Boscombe 
to  bear  him  company  on  one  of  these  hitherto  profitless 
expeditions. 

They  talked  of  Pearl  and  of  his  book,  with  long  intervals 
of  silence.  The  great  unrest  and  depression  from  which  he 
had  suffered  so  keenly  passed  away.  He  was  gradually 
restored  to  himself. 

He  thought  of  Ettie  very  often,  when  they  were  apart 
from  each  other,  wondering  at  the  place  he  had  discovered 
she  held  in  his  heart,  for  all  his  love,  as  youth  knows  love, 
was  given  to  another  woman. 

He  had  long  relied  on  Ettie's  judgment  and  sympathy, 
but  to  admire  her — to  remember  that  she  was  a  young  girl 
as  well  as  an  old  friend — was  a  new  experience,  and  it 
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surprised  him  a  little,  for  his  loyalty  to  Pearl  was  as  pas- 
sionate as  his  love.  There  was  no  change  in  his  relationship 
to  Ettie  in  word  or  deed,  but  he  was  conscious  of  a  subtle 
attraction  and  appeal  that  he  had  never  known  in  the  old 
days. 

He  longed  for  the  day  of  Pearl's  return,  for  he  had  deter- 
mined to  win  her  consent  to  an  early  marriage.  He  knew 
the  strength  of  his  own  will,  but  his  influence  over  her  was 
always  weakened  by  absence. 

Christie  had  not  seen  Sir  Charles  Buckley  since  the  night 
of  their  talk  at  the  Belvoir  Club,  but  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Lady  Buckley,  somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
inviting  him  to  call  upon  her. 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  although  he  had  never 
passed  beyond  the  barrier,  with  his  father's  wife,  that 
divided  Grosvenor  Square  from  Buckley's  in  the  City. 

He  had  always  felt  that  he  was  tolerated,  not  welcomed, 
as  one  of  dear  Houghton's  peculiar  friends,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  her  knowledge  of  his  birth  would  make  any 
difference  in  her  attitude  towards  him.  He  was  inclined 
to  agree  with  Sir  Charles  that  Lady  Buckley  would  probably 
ignore  the  incident,  with  the  pride  and  prudence  of  the 
Houghton  family,  and  school  herself  to  forget  that  it  had 
ever  threatened  danger  to  her  favourite  son. 

Received  by  Court,  the  heavy  butler,  whose  manner 
graciously  acknowledged  that  they  had  frequently  met 
before,  Christie  was  shown  into  Lady  Buckley's  private 
room — boudoir  is  too  soft  a  word — which  the  ordinary 
"  young  man  from  Buckley's  "  was  never  invited  to  enter. 

The  room  was  characteristic  of  its  mistress.  All  the 
furniture  was  solid  and  handsome.  The  big  writing-table, 
with  its  neat  arrangement  of  papers  and  ticketed  pigeon- 
holes, looked  more  suitable  for  an  office  than  the  purposes 
of  a  lady's  correspondence.  Debrett  and  "Who's  Who" 
were  the  most  interesting  books  on  her  shelves. 

There  was  a  typewriter  in  her  secretary's  corner  of  the 
room,  its  table  piled  with  circulars  to  be  addressed  and 
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posted  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  many  charities  in  which  she 
was  interested. 

Quantities  of  roses,  Lady  Buckley's  favourite  flowers, 
compensated  for  the  dullness  of  their  surroundings.  The 
only  pictures  on  the  walls  were  several  delicate  water- 
colours  of  her  garden  in  Herefordshire,  and  a  fine  engraving 
of  the  well-known  portrait  of  her  husband. 

There  were  many  photographs  of  Houghton  and  Joe 
dotted  about  the  room,  but  the  place  of  honour  on  top  of 
the  desk  was  given  to  a  large  picture  of  the  three  generations 
of  the  Royal  Family,  King  Edward,  King  George,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  broad  silver  frame. 

Lady  Buckley,  accompanied  by  her  animated  ball  of 
fluff,  the  pet  Pomeranian,  entered  the  room  with  her  slow, 
dragging  step,  and  greeted  Christie  in  her  usual  manner, 
as  if  it  were  an  effort  to  speak. 

It  struck  him,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  her  shrewd, 
bright  glance,  and  the  firm  grip  of  her  big  hand,  were  more 
truly  indicative  of  her  real  character  than  the  affected  voice 
and  the  languid  movements. 

If  Christie  had  wondered,  before  he  arrived,  why  she  had 
sent  for  him,  his  wonder  increased  during  the  call. 

She  did  not  betray,  by  the  slightest  word  or  change  of 
expression  at  their  meeting,  the  knowledge  that  he  knew 
she  possessed.  She  spoke  of  her  husband  as  if  he  were 
still  a  comparative  stranger  to  the  young  man,  and  men- 
tioned Houghton  and  Joe  as  "  my  sons,"  as  if  they,  too, 
were  almost  unknown  to  their  brother. 

It  was  an  effort  for  Christie  to  remember  that  he  was 
sitting  in  her  private  room,  an  invited  guest.  She  made  him 
feel  apologetic,  for  all  her  courtesy,  and  as  if  he  had  no 
right  to  be  there.  A  self-conscious  or  a  conceited  man  would 
have  been  ill  at  ease,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  but 
Christie  was  only  puzzled. 

The  story  of  his  father's  first  marriage  appeared  to  him, 
in  that  room,  like  an  impossible  romance,  a  beautiful 
unwritten  poem,  far  from  the  comprehension  and  sympathy 
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of  Lady  Buckley.  He  could  not  help  wondering  what  she 
thought  of  it  all.  The  question  even  passed  through  his 
mind  whether  Sir  Charles  had  told  her  the  truth. 

Their  conversation,  rippling  lightly  over  the  deep  waters 
of  their  secret  thoughts,  passed  from  one  topic  to  another, 
finally  splashing  into  party  politics.  Then  Lady  Buckley 
talked  well,  with  no  more  animation  than  formerly,  but 
with  the  decision,  the  unfailing  good  temper  and  cheerful 
disregard  of  her  opponent's  arguments  that  make  for 
success  in  such  discussions. 

It  occurred  to  Christie,  after  a  while,  that  his  visit  had 
been  prolonged  beyond  the  conventional  limit  for  an  after- 
noon call — his  ignorance  on  the  subject  would  have  enraged 
Pearl  Henning — but  Lady  Buckley  did  not  allow  him  to 
go.  She  highly  appreciated  such  a  good  listener,  rang  for 
tea,  and  told  the  servants  that  she  was  not  at  home  to  any 
other  visitors. 

When  their  talk  of  parliamentary  topics  of  the  hour  had 
made  a  conversational  circle,  returning  to  the  main  point 
from  which  it  had  started,  Lady  Buckley  touched  on  a 
private  matter. 

"  You  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pargetter,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Christie  ?  "  she  said. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  rose,  opened  a  drawer 
in  her  writing-table,  and  passed  him  a  small  photograph. 
It  was  a  snapshot  of  Rosalind  Pargetter  on  horseback, 
erect,  handsome,  faultlessly  habited — Diana  up  to  date. 

"  One  of  Houghton's  attempts,"  said  Lady  Buckley. 
"  I  think  it  is  very  successful,  but  then  he  is  successful 
in  whatever  he  undertakes.  Do  you  like  Miss  Pargetter  ?  " 

"  Very  much,  Lady  Buckley." 

"  So  does  Houghton,  and  one  can  rely  upon  his  good  taste 
and  good  sense  absolutely,"  said  Houghton's  mother.  "  In 
fact,  we  are  all  attached  to  Rosalind.  Sir  Charles  raves 
about  her,  positively  raves." 

Christie  smiled  at  the  idea  of  Sir  Charles  raving  about 
anything. 
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"  Of  course,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pargetter  are  very  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  an  engagement  between  their  girl  and  our 
son.  This  is  strictly  in  confidence,  Mr.  Christie,  between 
ourselves." 

"  Then  it  has  come  to  an  engagement  ?  "  he  asked. 

M  I  think  so,"  she  replied  in  a  more  than  usually  slow 
drawl.  "  I — think — so.  But  it  is  still  supposed  to  be  their 
own  little  secret.  Mrs.  Pargetter  tells  me  that  it  is  as  much 
as  she  can  do  to  keep  her  husband  from  bursting  into 
congratulations.  You  know  how  demonstrative  dear 
Henry  Pargetter  is ! 

"  Now,  it  would  be  absurd  to  disguise  from  you,  Mr. 
Christie,  that  Houghton  has  much  to  offer.  I  believe  that 
Joe  is  his  father's  favourite  son,  but  his  generous  intentions 
with  regard  to  Houghton,  when  the  dear  boy  marries,  will 
surprise  even  Mr.  Pargetter." 

Christie  expressed  his  pleasure.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  reason  of  Lady  Buckley's  confidence. 
She  guessed  his  thoughts. 

"  I  tell  you  all  this,  Mr.  Christie,  because  I  know  that  you 
are  greatly  interested  in  both  my  sons." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  Joe,  and  I  look  upon  Houghton  as 
my  best  friend,"  he  answered  simply. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  certain  this  time  that  his  call  was 
too  prolonged,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  said  Lady  Buckley,  smiling  as  she  spoke 
at  the  flurry  of  the  Pom,  awakened  from  a  nap  by  the  brush 
of  her  skirt.  "  Good-bye  !  I  am  so  pleased  to  have  seen 
you." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  bell,  but  paused,  and  took  a 
quick  step  towards  her  guest,  who  was  already  at  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Christie  !   I  have  something  more  to  say  to  you." 

There  was  no  change  in  her  voice,  but  he  knew,  before 
the  next  words  were  spoken,  that  the  closed  page  of  his 
life  was  to  be  re-opened. 

"  There  is  a  certain  subject,  my  husband  tells  me,  that 
you  have  decided  not  to  discuss,"  she  said,  "  but  you  must 
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not  think  I  am  indifferent  or  callous,  Mr.  Christie.  I  sent 
for  you  to  say  this." 

"  It  was  unnecessary,  Lady  Buckley,  but  I  appreciate 
your  kindness." 

"  My  kindness !  "  she  repeated  in  a  low  voice,  perhaps 
remembering  the  day  when  she  first  saw  him  outside  her 
house  and  refused  to  know  him.  "  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  you  will  always  be  a  welcome  guest  in  this  house. 
It  is  your  right  to  come  here  as  often  as  you  choose." 

"  I  have  waived  the  right,"  he  answered  gently.  "  This 
— forbidden  subject  need  not  give  you  a  minute's  anxiety 
or  annoyance.  It  makes  no  difference  to  my  gratitude  for 
Sir  Charles's  friendship  and  your  hospitality." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  so  insensible  to  your  love  for 
Houghton  ?  Do  you  think  I  can  part  from  you  on  terms 
like  this  ?  " 

The  words  were  quick  and  impulsive.  Tears  started  into 
her  eyes.  She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  looking  at 
him  reproachfully. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Buckley — if  you  care  to  see  me  now  and 
then  "  he  said,  inexpressibly  touched  and  surprised. 

She  instantly  regained  her  self-possession,  but  still  kept 
her  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"  You  must  come  whenever  you  can,  because  we  want 
you,  all  of  us.  Promise  me  you  will,  Chris  !  " 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  him  by  his  short 
name. 

"  That  is  an  easy  promise,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  remember,"  she  said,  with  a  return  to  the  dragging 
voice,  "  I  shall  always  be  to  you,  in  my  grateful  heart, 
what  I  am  to-day." 

Then  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  as  proudly  and 
tenderly  as  if  he  were  her  own  son,  and  kissed  his  cheek. 

That  hour,  although  he  never  spoke  of  it  again,  was  one 
of  the  most  cherished  memories  of  Christie's  youth. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


CHRISTIE  AND  PEARL 

CHRISTIE'S  life  and  career,  swinging  on  from  event 
to  event,  many  of  them  apparently  trifling  as  they 
passed,  had  reached  a  point  when  all  desire  and  ambition 
were  centred  in  the  realization  of  his  long  dream. 

He  was  in  a  position  to  marry  at  last,  and  weary  of  the 
uncertainty  that  had  shadowed  even  the  happiest  days  of 
his  engagement. 

He  believed  that  Pearl  Henning,  in  spite  of  her  incon- 
sistencies and  evasions,  loved  him.  It  was  the  conviction 
of  his  inmost  heart,  and  in  urging  her  to  become  his  wife 
he  imagined  that  her  happiness,  as  well  as  his  own,  would 
be  attained. 

This  was  not  altogether  her  fault,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  transparent  honesty  of  his  disposition,  measuring 
her  devotion  by  his  own. 

While  he  knew  that  she  did  not  understand  or  take  any 
real  interest  in  his  work,  his  imagination  endowed  her 
with  the  finest  qualities  of  love — sincerity  and  depth — and 
he  trusted  her  as  absolutely  as  if  they  were  already  married. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  confidence  that  he  went  to  Pearl, 
the  day  after  her  return  to  London,  to  urge  the  fulfilment 
of  their  pledge  to  each  other. 

The  surroundings  of  the  Gambol  household  had  always 
jarred  upon  him,  but  it  was  one  of  the  many  feelings  he 
suppressed  in  her  company. 

Her  greeting,  after  so  long  an  absence,  was  almost  cruel 
in  its  carelessness,  but  that,  too,  he  had  grown  accustomed 
to  expect. 
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She  looked  at  him  critically,  hardly  approvingly,  until 
the  admiration  and  delight  in  his  eyes  won  her,  as  the 
flattering  mirror  always  did,  to  smiles.  She  looked  very 
lovely,  more  like  a  full-blown  flower  than  ever  after  her 
country  holiday. 

"  What  makes  you  so  horridly  pale  and  worn-looking, 
Chris  ?  "  was  her  first  question. 

"  So  you've  got  your  silly  old  book  finished  at  last ! 
How  much  do  you  think  it  will  fetch  ?  "  was  her  second. 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  plush-covered  sofa 
in  Miss  Gambol's  drawing-room,  Pearl  with  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder.  She  was  like  a  love-bird,  content  to 
remain  in  the  same  position,  without  speaking,  for  any 
length  of  time. 

"  I  wish  you  had  read  my  book,  angel,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  to  read  it  when  it's  in  print,"  she 
answered.  "  I  always  go  to  sleep  over  typewriting.  It 
makes  such  dull  reading,  don't  it  ?  " 

"  I  could  read  it  aloud  to  you,  Pearl." 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  lovely,  some  time  later  on,  when 
the  evenings  begin  to  close  in.  It's  nice  to  be  out  of  doors 
in  this  weather,  isn't  it,  listening  to  a  band  ?  " 

"  We  may  be  in  our  own  house  by  the  time  the  evenings 
begin  to  close  in." 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  then  nestled  a  little  closer. 

"  Why  are  you  always  dropping  hints  like  that,  Chris  ? 
You  know  we  can't  afford  to  get  married.  What's  the 
use  ?  " 

"  But  I  think  we  can  afford  it,  my  Pearl." 

He  shifted  his  position  so  that  he  could  study  her  face, 
and  told  her,  briefly  and  clearly,  all  his  affairs. 

It  was  the  most  business-like  talk  they  had  ever  had. 
She  listened  attentively,  her  smooth  forehead  puckered 
into  a  frown.  Her  questions  were  shrewd  and  sensible. 
She  was  grave,  cool,  calculating.  He  was  captivated  by  this 
unexpected  display  of  common  sense,  never  having  seen 
her  so  thoughtful  and  absorbed  in  anything  he  said. 
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What  a  wife  for  a  good  man  of  business,  he  thought.  It 
was  one  of  Christie's  delusions  that  he  himself  was  a  good 
man  of  business.  She  lost  all  resemblance  to  a  love-bird. 
Marriage  was  the  subject  in  hand,  and  marriage,  as  Pearl 
well  knew,  was  a  question  of  ways  and  means,  expenses 
and  responsibilities,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  senti- 
ment. 

She  knew  Christie  well  enough  to  realize  that  he  was  in 
earnest.  There  was  a  subtle  difference  in  his  voice  and 
manner.  He  had  changed  from  the  mere  lover  into  the 
definite  future  husband.  His  tenderness  and  consideration 
were  as  marked  as  they  had  always  been,  but  she  felt  that 
their  old  relations  were  broadened ;  she  had  become  his 
partner,  and  could  play  with  him  no  longer.  Again  and 
again  she  had  vowed  she  loved  him,  and  he  believed  her. 

Pearl  Henning  was  one  of  those  women  who  look  upon 
all  sins  in  their  own  sex — except  one — as  justifiable  and 
reasonable  in  their  dealings  with  men.  She  had  lied  to 
him  for  so  long  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  the  truth 
now.  How  often  had  she  declared  that  poverty,  with  him, 
would  be  easy  to  bear  ?  How  often  had  she  protested  that 
he  was  the  only  man  she  would  ever  marry  ? 

These  recollections,  rushing  over  her,  filled  Pearl,  not 
with  remorse,  but  with  impotent  rage  at  her  own  stupidity, 
for  he  had  faithfully  fulfilled  all  her  conditions. 

It  was  in  his  power  to  earn  the  income  she  had  named 
as  a  necessity,  to  take  the  style  of  house  she  had  professed 
to  covet,  to  assure  her  of  the  gratification  of  every  ex- 
pressed desire. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  live  very  quietly  ?  "  she  queried. 

"  Just  as  you  like,  dearest,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  a 
great  many  friends,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  one- 
self without  much  money." 

"  You  clever  men  are  very  unpractical !  "  exclaimed 
Pearl.  "  How  can  you  entertain  your  friends  if  you're 
poor  ?  " 

"  Ned  and  I  have  managed  it  in  Drury  Lane." 
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"  That  isn't  what  I  call  entertaining  !  "  with  a  little 
laugh  of  contempt.  "  When  you've  got  a  house  you  must 
have  real  suppers,  with  wine,  and  chicken  sandwiches,  and 
jellies  and  ices." 

"  That  doesn't  sound  impossible,  Pearl." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  a  waiter,"  she  continued  ; 
"  and  decorations ;  and  a  girl  to  help  the  ladies  take  off 
their  cloaks." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  dazzle  me  with  the  prospect  of 
these  splendours !  "  cried  Christie,  laughing.  "  It  isn't 
necessary  to  arrange  the  details  of  our  balls  and  receptions 
just  now." 

"  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  expenses  we  must  look  for- 
ward to,"  Pearl  went  on  gloomily.  "  I  shall  have  to  dress 
well.  An  author's  wife  has  really  got  to  be  more  particular 
in  every  way  than  other  people,  if  she  wants  to  get  on." 

"  Why,  dear  ?  " 

"  To  make  people  respect  her  husband.  Nobody  thinks 
much  of  authors." 

"  Don't  they,  Pearl  ?  " 

"  Not  practical,  business-like  people.  Mr.  Gambol,  for 
instance,  says  that  a  tuppenny-ha'penny  writer  is  really 
outside  the  pale  of  good  society.  Of  course  I  don't  mean 
that  you're  only  a  tuppenny-ha'penny  writer,  Chris,  but 
I'm  telling  you  what  he  says.  After  all,  he  knows  the 
world." 

"  But  I  don't  think  we  need  be  troubled  over  Mr. 
Gambol's  opinion,  dearest." 

**  No,  I  s'pose  not !  "  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  But  I 
want  you  to  consider  the  difficulties.  We  must  have  a 
servant,  Chris.  I  never  cared  about  domestic  work.  That's 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  I  learned  the  hairdressing — 
to  get  away  from  home.  You  know,  we're  such  a  big 
family.  Then,  if  there's  a  garden  to  our  house,  it  means 
having  a  man  or  a  boy  once  a  week.  I  don't  like  the 
bother  of  gardening,  and  you're  not  used  to  it.  What 
about  furnishing  ?    We  don't  want  to  buy  a  lot  of  odd 
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things.  The  proper  way  is  to  go  to  some  big  shop  and 
let  them  do  it  for  you.  They  know  what's  in  good  taste, 
and  it's  much  better  to  leave  it  all  to  them." 

"  Dear  love  !  "  exclaimed  Christie,  touching  a  little  ring 
of  hair  over  her  ear.  "  These  are  all  details.  We  haven't 
settled  the  two  main  points.  When  can  we  be  married 
and  where  are  we  to  live  ?  " 

Pearl  answered  the  second  question. 

"  I  like  the  West  End,  but  I  s'pose  that's  impossible. 
Bay  swat  er  is  really  the  nicest  part  of  London.  We  must 
try  to  get  a  flat.  Of  course  they're  poky,  flats  are,  but 
that  doesn't  matter  if  you're  in  a  good  street,  I  know 
they're  expensive,  but  not  if  you  take  a  basement  " 

"  Oh,  Pearl,  we  couldn't  live  underground !  "  he  inter- 
rupted. 

"  They've  always  got  electric  light,"  said  Pearl.  "  I 
shouldn't  mind  that  at  all." 

"  But  I  love  to  see  you  in  the  sunshine  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Now  do  be  sensible  !  "  said  Pearl,  after  a  brief  interval 
of  love-making. 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  chest,  looking  at  him  critically. 

"  Well,  you  don't  look  much  like  a  bridegroom,"  she 
said.  "  You're  awfully  thin  and  lank,  Chris.  Your  eyes 
are  so  solemn,  even  when  you  smile,  that  they  frighten  me." 

"  Dearest  I" 

"  I  wonder  how  I  shall  like  you  if  we  do  get  married  ?  " 

"  If  ?  "  he  repeated  reproachfully. 

"  I  wonder  whether  you'll  really  suit  me,"  she  went  on, 
more  as  if  she  were  talking  to  herself  or  thinking  aloud. 

"  I  will  do  everything  in  a  man's  power,  darling,  to 
make  you  happy,"  he  answered,  earnestly. 

"  You  mustn't  expect  me  to  be — too  literary,  will  you, 
Chris?" 

"  No  ;  one  literary  person  is  enough  in  a  house,"  he 
said. 

"  Because  I  can't  take  any  interest  in  the  same  things 
as  you  do,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  be  candid. 
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"To  be  quite  honest,  Chris,  you  and  your  friends,  when 
you  get  jawing,  bore  me  frightfully.  I  hate  serious  con- 
versation, and  I  never  understand  your  jokes.  I  hate 
jokes !  " 

"  You  hate  so  many  things,  Pearl,"  he  protested. 

"  Yes,  I  do  !  "  she  said.  "  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  your 
ideas  of  tolerance.  Why  should  we  love  our  enemies  ? 
Why  should  we  always  return  good  for  evil  ?  That's  not 
the  way  to  get  on  in  the  world." 

"  All  right,  dear  !  You  needn't  be  angry  with  me  about 
it,"  said  Christie,  mildly. 

"  That's  the  way  you  always  put  me  off !  "  cried  the 
girl,  who  was  excited  by  their  previous  talk.  "  You  never 
will  argue  the  point.   You  treat  me  like  a  child." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I've  heard  you  say  dozens  and  dozens  of 
times  that  arguing  any  point  is  one  of  the  things  that  you 
really  do  hate,"  said  Christie.  "  I  don't  mean  to  treat  you 
like  a  child." 

"  You  don't  want  to  get  on  in  the  world,  that's  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter,"  she  continued,  ignoring  his  words. 
"  You're  anxious  enough  to  get  married,  because  you 
happen  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  me  ;  but  you're  utterly 
indifferent  about  everything  else.  You  don't  care  what 
sort  of  a  house  we  get,  or  how  it  is  furnished,  or  whether  I 
am  satisfied  with  your  income." 

"  Pearl !  Dearest !  Do  I  deserve  these  reproaches  ?  " 
he  asked,  surprised  at  the  outburst. 

"  You're  a  crank,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you," 
said  Pearl  more  quietly,  but  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  as  if 
she  were  diagnosing  a  dangerous  case.  "  You  have  no 
idea  of  proportion  " 

"  Where  did  you  pick  up  that  expression,  Pearl  ?  "  said 
Christie  in  a  parenthesis. 

"  You  attach  no  importance  to  the  really  important 
things  of  life,  Chris." 

"Tell  me  some  of  the  really  important  things  in  life, 
angel,  then  I  shall  know  whether  you  are  right." 
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■*  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean  without  explana- 
tions," rejoined  the  angel  severely. 

"  No,  Pearl ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me." 

"  Well,  success — position — money — all  the  things  you 
scoff  at,  you  and  your  friends." 

"  You  are  very  hard  upon  me  and  my  friends,"  observed 
Christie.  "  Are  you  speaking  of  Ned  Millidew  ?  He  would 
agree  with  you,  I  am  sure.  So  would  Houghton  Buckley, 
and  Arthur  Brant,  and  Tom  Pelly,  and  " 

"  Oh,  you're  picking  out  the  few  sensible  fellows  in  the 
whole  lot." 

"  Well,  dearest,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  others' 
opinions,"  he  urged.  "  Why  do  we  talk  of  them  at  all  ? 
We  want  to  talk  about  ourselves  and  our  marriage." 

With  his  arms  again  round  her,  his  voice  whispering  in 
her  ear,  Pearl  was  unable  to  resist  the  appeal. 

"  Oh,  Chris,"  she  said  tearfully,  "  I  wish  you  were  always 
like  this  !   I  wish  you  were  an  ordinary  man." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  love  ?  I'm  a  very  ordinary 
man,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  no  !   You're  generally  up  in  the  clouds." 

"  That's  just  what  Ned  says." 

"  Ned  Millidew  ?    Don't  quote  him  to  me  !  " 

She  recovered  quickly  from  her  emotion,  wiped  her  eyes 
carefully,  and  straightened  her  eyebrows  with  the  tips  of 
her  fingers. 

"Ned  Millidew!"  she  repeated,  scornfully.  "He's  a 
traitor.   A  mean  little  wretch  !  " 

"  My  dear  Pearl,  Ned  was  the  first  friend  I  made  in 
London.   Why  do  you  speak  of  him  so  unkindly  ?  " 

"  You're  blind,  Chris  !  You  seem  to  think  every  man 
is  like  yourself.  What  would  you  say  if  I  was  to  tell  you 
that  Millidew  is  always  disparaging  you  behind  your 
back  ?" 

"  I  should  say  you  were  exaggerating  one  of  old  Ned's 
peculiarities,  dear.   He  doesn't  flatter  me  to  my  face." 
"  Well,  what  would  you  say  if  he  mocked  at  the  idea  of 
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our  marriage  and  told  me  you  were  in  debt  and  deceiving 
me  about  your  prospects  ?  " 

"  Ned  was  joking,  Pearl.  You  don't  know  him,"  said 
her  lover,  calmly. 

"  Was  it  a  joke  to  make  friends  with  Miss  Gambol,  so 
that  he  could  come  here  to  see  us  without  telling  you  ? 
Was  it  a  joke  to  try  to  persuade  me  to  meet  him  on  the 
sly  ?  Is  it  a  joke  to  make  love  to  me  whenever  we're 
alone  for  a  minute  ?  " 

"  If  Ned  has  been  guilty  of  these  things  "  began 

Christie,  incredulously,  but  with  his  colour  mounting. 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  a  liar  ?  "  cried  Pearl. 

"  No— no  !  " 

She  was  amazed  at  the  effect  of  her  words,  having  always 
regarded  Christie,  except  when  he  was  making  love,  as  a 
dreamy,  phlegmatic  kind  of  fellow,  who  cared  as  little  for 
his  friends  as  he  did  for  money. 

He  was  very  angry  or  terribly  shocked — she  could  not 
tell  which — by  her  exposure  of  his  friend.  He  left  her  side 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  his  arms  folded,  his 
frowning  gaze  bent  upon  the  floor. 

Pearl,  with  the  instinct  of  a  coward  who  dares  not  face 
the  consequences  of  his  own  folly,  instantly  tried  to  re- 
trieve her  false  step.  Her  quick  excuses,  however,  only 
increased  his  anger. 

"  You  needn't  fly  into  a  rage,  Chris,"  she  said.  "  There's 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about.  Don't  be  stupid.  The  man 
couldn't  help  admiring  me,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  wish  I  hadn't 
told  you." 

"  You  ought  to  have  told  me  long  ago,"  he  answered 
shortly. 

She  gave  an  affected  little  laugh. 

"  I  like  your  cheek  !  Don't  you  trust  me  ?  It's  a  fine 
thing  if  I've  got  to  run  to  Drury  Lane  every  time  a  man 
speaks  to  me  civilly,  or  pays  me  a  harmless  little  compli- 
ment." 

"If  there  had  been  no  more  in  it  than  that  "  he  began. 
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She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  up  to  him,  seizing  upon 
his  arm. 

"  Of  course  there  isn't  any  more  in  it  than  that !  "  she 
said,  taking  his  hand.  "  But  I  wanted  to  warn  you 
about  Millidew.  He  was  only  flirting.  I  was  an  idiot 
to  speak  of  it.  You're  not  angry  with  me  now,  are  you, 
darling  ?  " 

"  I  am  never  angry  with  you,"  he  said  very  tenderly, 
"  and  I  would  have  trusted  Ned's  loyalty  against  the 
world." 

"  He  wasn't  serious,  Chris.  I  tell  you,  he  was  only 
flirting." 

"  Does  that  make  it  any  better,  Pearl  ?  Your  defence 
is  worse  than  my  accusation.  If  I  thought  he  loved  you 
I  should  be  intensely  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  blame  him  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  he  has  played  with  the  reality  of  love — unfair 
to  you,  false  to  me." 

"  Oh,  Chris,  you're  so  in  earnest !  Don't  you  under- 
stand a  man  like  Ned  Millidew  ?  It's  always  some  girl  or 
another.   He's  that  kind  !  " 

"  I  know  !  I  know  !  "  said  Christie,  hurt  in  a  subtle 
way,  not  so  much  by  her  actual  words,  but  by  the  know- 
ledge of  his  friend  that  the  tone  implied. 

"  Then  why  be  so  annoyed  ?  I've  told  him  a  dozen  times 
that  he's  a  traitor.  He  doesn't  care  !  I  hate  him  !  You 
needn't  give  it  a  second  thought.  I  wish  I  hadn't  told 
you.  Are  you  going  to  be  frightfully  jealous  of  all  the 
men  who  look  at  me  after  we're  married  ?  " 

She  spoke  lightly  enough,  but  was  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  excitement,  approaching  fear.  Never,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  engagement,  had  she  seen  her  lover  so  strongly 
moved. 

"  Dearest !  dearest !  "  he  said,  and  held  her  hands 
against  his  breast,  then  kissed  them  and  pressed  them 
again  to  his  heart.   "  Tell  me  that  you  love  me!  " 

"  You  know  I  do  !  "  said  Pearl,  vehemently.  "  You 
ought  to  trust  me,  Chris." 
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He  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  minute  before  he  an- 
swered, self-reproach  sweeping  over  him.  I 

"  I  have  always  trusted  you,  Pearl,"  then  he  said 
slowly,  "  I  will  always  trust  you." 

Always  !  Always  !  The  words  rang  in  her  ears,  find- 
ing a  dread  echo  in  her  heart. 

She  repeated  the  old,  accustomed  vows  of  young  lovers. 
It  was  settled,  within  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  they  would 
be  married. 

Christie  was  exuberant.  Pearl  was  oddly  depressed. 
They  parted  on  the  fondest  terms,  but  she  refused  to  take 
him  to  the  door. 

"  Miss  Gambol  may  spy  on  us,"  she  said. 

It  hardly  seemed  a  good  reason,  for  Pearl  hung  over  the 
banisters  to  see  him  go.  His  hand  was  on  the  door  when 
she  called  him  back. 

"  Chris  !    A  moment  " 

He  would  have  returned  to  her  side,  but  she  checked 
him  by  a  slight  gesture  on  the  flight  of  stairs  below  the 
one  where  she  was  standing.  Then,  bending  down  so  that 
her  hair  shadowed  her  face  and  his,  kissed  him  again. 

"  Good-bye,  dear,"  she  whispered. 

"  Good-bye,  my  Pearl !  My  love  !  Till  to-morrow  !  " 
said  Christie. 

"  To-morrow  !  "  repeated  Pearl. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


A  FEW  WORDS  WITH  MR.  GAMBOL 

WHEN  Pearl  returned  to  the  empty  drawing-room, 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  she  quickly  recovered 
from  the  excitement  and  emotion  of  their  long  talk. 

Carefully  moving  the  ornaments  out  of  the  way,  she 
leaned  her  elbows  on  the  mantelpiece  and  looked  at  herself 
thoughtfully  in  the  glass. 

Contemplating  her  own  beauty — studying  it,  thinking 
about  it,  learning  every  line  and  every  tiny  mark  on  her 
face  by  heart — was  an  unending  source  of  entertainment 
to  Pearl. 

She  seriously  wondered,  every  day  of  her  life,  if  there 
could  be  anything  more  lovely  than  her  own  blue  eyes  and 
white  throat,  except  the  blue  eyes  and  white  throats  of 
other  fair  women,  for  she  was  too  sensible,  in  spite  of  her 
vanity,  to  imagine  herself  the  only  beauty  in  the  world. 

After  her  parting  with  Christie,  however,  the  reflection 
did  not  smile  its  admiration  as  complacently  as  usual. 
He  had  made  her  realize  her  position.  She  was  not  alto- 
gether sorry.  Mr.  Gambol  had  been  treating  her  with 
apparent  indifference  since  her  return  to  his  house  from 
her  country  holiday. 

His  greeting  had  been  friendly,  but  formal.  He  had  made 
no  effort  to  see  her  alone.  He  was  even  more  bland  and 
good-tempered  than  of  old,  and  his  sister  had  been  the 
recipient  of  several  unexpected  presents  during  Pearl's 
absence. 

At  times  he  was  abstracted  and  absent-minded.  If  the 
girl  had  not  caught  him  furtively  watching  her,  when  he 
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thought  he  was  unobserved,  she  would  have  believed  that 
their  long-drawn-out,  somewhat  dull  flirtation  had  only 
existed  in  her  own  imagination. 

She  was  piqued,  but  not  really  angry,  for  she  knew  that 
Mr.  Gambol,  unlike  Edward  Millidew,  had  paid  her  the 
compliment,  while  it  lasted,  of  sincere  admiration. 

He  had  never  treated  her  with  Millidew's  impudent 
assurance,  reading  her  character  like  an  easy  book. 

Re-arranging  Miss  Gambol's  precious  ornaments  on  the 
mantelpiece,  when  she  was  tired  for  the  time  being  of 
looking  in  the  glass,  Pearl  went  downstairs  to  find  her 
hostess.  Her  restlessness  and  excitement  had  unaccount- 
ably returned.  Being  alone  in  a  room  was  another  of  the 
many  things  she  hated. 

Instead  of  Miss  Gambol,  whom  she  had  expected  to  find 
in  the  dining-room,  Pearl  burst  in  upon  that  lady's  brother. 
He  was  sitting  at  the  table,  writing  letters.  His  attitude 
and  occupation  alike  surprised  her,  for  he  was  generally 
engaged  in  the  shop  during  the  late  afternoon. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gambol !  "  she  exclaimed, 
involuntarily  drawing  back.  "  I  was  looking  for  your 
sister." 

He  looked  at  her  vaguely  for  a  second,  as  she  hesitated 
at  the  door,  as  if  his  mind  had  not  grasped  the  meaning 
of  her  hurried  speech.  Then  he  smiled  and  waved  his  pen 
towards  a  chair  opposite  his  own. 

"  Always  welcome,  Miss  Margrit.  Come  in  !  Be  seated." 

"  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  My  sister  has  gone  out.  She  asked  me  to 
tell  you,  if  you  inquired,  that  she  will  not  be  in  before 
supper.  She  has  gone  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Cole.  As 
Mr.  Christie  was  with  you  in  the  drawing-room,  she  did 
not  care  to  enter." 

"  It  wouldn't  have  mattered  in  the  least,"  said  Pearl. 

She  sat  down  in  the  chair  indicated  by  Mr.  Gambol 
and  took  up  a  newspaper  lying  on  the  table. 

Without  another  word  passing  between  them  she  knew 
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that  they  were  on  the  old  terms.  She  was  restored  to 
favour. 

Mr.  Gambol  was  a  slow,  careful  writer,  proud  of  his 
flourishes  and  copper-plate  capital  letters.  Pearl  observed 
that  his  expression  was  particularly  amiable,  and  there  was 
a  fresh  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 

She  did  not  read  the  newspaper,  for  her  thoughts  were 
all  of  Felix  Christie  and  the  talk  of  their  marriage.  She 
considered  him  much  too  sanguine,  absurdly  sanguine, 
over  the  future. 

His  small  capital  would  soon  be  exhausted.  She  had 
already  spent  the  few  pounds  in  imagination. 

What  did  he  possess,  when  all  was  said  and  done  ?  What 
was  to  be  the  source  of  their  income  ?  A  pen,  a  bottle  of 
ink,  and  a  ream  of  paper  !  It  was  too  ridiculous  ! 

She  glanced  round  the  comfortable  room.  There  would 
be  so  many  things  to  buy.  Poor  Chris  was  so  ignorant 
of  the  realities  of  life — the  cost  of  dining-room  furniture, 
for  example — the  things  that  really  mattered. 

Mr.  Gambol,  having  finished  his  two  letters  and  folded 
them  into  their  envelopes,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
smile  of  relief  and  turned  his  attention  to  Pearl.  She  had 
rarely  seen  him  so  obviously  happy  and  self-satisfied.  He 
positively  beamed  upon  her,  but  she  was  a  little  surprised 
at  his  first  question. 

' '  Well,  Miss  Margrit,  how  was  our  romantic  young  friend  ? ' ' 

"  Do  you  mean  Felix  Christie,  Mr.  Gambol  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  !   To  be  sure  !  " 

Pearl  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  pursed  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  he  was  very  well,"  she  answered,  with  indifference. 

"  Made  his  fortune  yet  out  of  little  tales  ?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  continued  Mr.  Gambol,  twisting  his 
late  wife's  wedding-ring  round  and  round  his  thick  little 
finger.  "  I  can't  help  pitying  a  clever  young  man — for  he 
is  undoubtedly  clever  in  his  little  way — wasting  his  time 
in  such  an  unprofitable  business." 
.20 
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"  Some  authors  become  very  rich,"  observed  Pearl. 

"  Very  true,"  assented  her  companion.  "  But  they  are 
not  men  of  our  young  friend's  stamp.  They  are  men  who 
can  gauge  popular  taste.  Everything  is  reduced  to  a  money 
basis  in  these  days.  There  are  only  two  important  questions 
in  our  modern  life — Does  it  pay  ?   Will  it  sell  ?  " 

This  speech  did  not  jar  upon  the  girl.  She  nodded 
agreement  with  Mr.  Gambol,  and  he  continued  in  soliloquy. 

"  To  attain  success  in  literature  [he  called  it  literychur] 
it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  versatile.  He  must  write 
all  styles  to  suit  all  publics.  We  don't  want  specializing 
nowadays.  Same  with  business.  A  man  must  have  a 
finger  in  other  men's  pies.  Take  my  own  case.  Should 
I  have  been  in  my  present  position  financially  if  I'd  con- 
fined my  talents  to  hair  ?  Hair's  all  very  well  in  its 
way  " — he  passed  his  hand  over  his  own  sleek  head — 
"  but  you  can't  make  any  money  out  of  it,  beyond  a  bare 
subsistence." 

"  Can't  you  ?  "  asked  Pearl,  concealing  the  curiosity 
that  these  unexpected  hints  at  confidence  aroused. 
He  laughed  indulgently. 

"  Silly  girl !  "  he  said.  "  Do  you  think  a  hairdresser, 
who  only  attends  to  his  own  business,  could  afford  a  cottage 
in  the  country,  if  he  chose  to  have  one,  or  a  pony  and  trap, 
or  a  trip  to  the  Continent  for  his  holidays  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Pearl. 

"  Because  he  don't  make  enough  money,"  said  Mr. 
Gambol,  who  had  expected  her  to  be  dazzled  by  such  a 
list  of  golden  possibilities.  "  He  can  only  live  in  tiptop 
style  by  judicious  extension  of  his  sphere  of  activity." 

This  was  a  good  phrase.  He  repeated  it  more  slowly. 

"  Judicious  extension  of  his  sphere  of  activity.  That  is 
what  I  have  done,  Miss  Margrit." 

"  I  hope  successfully,  Mr.  Gambol  ?  " 

He  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  repeat  another  of 
his  former  speeches. 

"  No  mere  hairdresser  could  afford  a  cottage  in  the 
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country,  or  a  pony  and  trap,  or  trips  to  the  Continent,  but 
all  these  things  are  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  with 
me." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  I'm  sure  !  " 

She  extended  her  hand  across  the  table.  He  pressed  it 
warmly  in  both  of  his.  They  smiled  at  each  other  in  a  very 
cordial  manner.  There  was  silence  for  a  second,  then 
Pearl  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand  and  half  rose  from  her 
chair,  but  he  held  her  fingers  by  force.  She  sat  down 
again. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Gambol !  "  she  said,  plaintively. 
He  laughed  and  pretended  to  examine  her  rings. 
"Oh,  please,  Mr.  Gambol !  " 

Then  Mr.  Gambol  deliberately  pulled  her  round  the 
table  until  she  was  standing  beside  him.  Pearl  was  really 
angry.  Her  face  flushed  and  she  stamped  her  foot,  trying 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  free  hand  to  push  away  the 
arm  he  had  slipped  round  her  waist. 

"  Miss  Margrit !  I  want  this  dear  little  hand  for  my 
own  !  "  said  the  hairdresser. 

He  liked  her  the  better  for  her  anger,  for  it  gave  him  an 
excuse  to  hold  her  firmly.  He,  too,  had  risen  from  his 
chair.   They  looked  at  each  critically,  at  close  quarters. 

"  There  !  There  !  Don't  be  silly,"  said  Mr.  Gambol 
quietly  and  decisively.  "  I  want  you  to  be  my  little  wife." 

"  No !"  cried  Pearl. 

Her  voice  was  shrill  and  incredulous.  She  stared  at  him 
in  blank  amazement.  The  idea  of  a  serious  proposal  of 
marriage  from  Mr.  Gambol  would  have  struck  her,  five 
minutes  before,  as  improbable  and  absurd. 

He  had  never  been  jealous  of  Christie ;  he  had  never 
taken  the  initiative  in  their  mild  flirtation  \  he  was  twice 
her  age. 

If  the  thought  had  once  passed  through  her  mind  that 
he  might  propose  to  her,  common  sense  and  her  personal 
experience  of  men  had  denied  the  possibility. 

Pearl  had  had  several  lovers,  but  they  had  all  been  young 
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men.  She  had  not  reckoned  on  Mr.  Gambol's  prudence. 
He  had  kept  retreat  open  by  hiding  his  real  feelings,  and, 
although  his  words  were  apparently  impulsive,  he  had 
been  coolly  waiting  an  opportunity  to  say  them  ever  since 
her  return  to  London.  The  house  had  been  very  dull 
without  her. 

He  had  often  contemplated  a  second  marriage,  the  wife 
of  his  imagination  being  a  sensible,  middle-aged  woman, 
good-looking,  of  course ;  the  daily  companionship  of 
Miss  Pearl  Henning  had  opened  his  eyes  to  other  possi- 
bilities— a  wife  whose  youth  would  renew  his  own,  whose 
beauty  would  make  other  men  envious,  and  whose  character 
he  could  hope  to  mould  to  his  ideal  of  woman,  an  echo 
and  reflection  of  the  particular  man  who  happened  to  be 
her  husband. 

Pearl  was  not  at  all  the  girl  to  fulfil  this  last  requirement, 
but  Mr.  Gambol  was  sufficiently  in  love  to  be  slightly 
mistaken  in  the  young  lady,  for  all  his  penetration. 

"  Mr.  Gambol !  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  she  asked  after 
her  first  exclamation. 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  false  statements,"  he 
replied,  with  an  attempt  at  playfulness.  "  If  I  say  that 
I  want  to  win  a  certain  little  hand,  I  certainly  mean  it." 

"  But  I  never  dreamed  "  began  Pearl. 

"  Of  course  you  didn't !  "  he  interrupted.  "  Though 
you  must  have  seen  that  I  was  very  attracted  by  a  certain 
small  person  from  the  beginning  of  her  visit,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  knew  you  liked  me,"  said  Pearl  emphatically. 

"  We  must  substitute  another  word  for  '  liked,'  Margrit," 
said  Mr.  Gambol.  "  We  are  talking  about  love,  my  dear 
girl." 

Love  !  She  remembered  Felix  Christie.  It  was  less  than 
an  hour  since  they  parted. 

A  vivid  flush  dyed  her  face,  even  her  forehead  and  throat 
turning  scarlet.  She  freed  herself  from  Mr.  Gambol  with 
sudden  vigour,  and  sank  down  into  a  chair,  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  her  hands  clasped  over  her  burning  cheeks. 
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Mr.  Gambol  was  flattered  by  this  evidence,  as  he  thought, 
of  overwhelming  gratitude  and  happiness.  He  stroked  her 
hair.  Clever  girl !  He  himself  could  not  have  arranged 
those  soft  waves  and  curls  more  cunningly.  What  an 
acquisition  she  would  be  in  the  business,  not  to  attend  to 
ladies  unless  she  chose,  but  to  show  off  the  different 
styles. 

"  There  !  There  !  She  mustn't  be  overcome.  She  must 
meet  good  fortune  like  a  brave  little  woman,"  he  murmured. 

Finding  that  even  this  tender  speech  failed  to  subdue  the 
emotion  of  the  young  lady,  Mr.  Gambol  took  possession 
of  her  hand  again  and  kissed  it.  She  pushed  him  off. 

"  You  must  give  me  time  !  "  she  said,  hoarsely.  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  I  am  so  miserable  !  Hush  !  Get 
away — your  sister  " 

Her  quick  ear  had  caught  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
footstep.  She  clutched  at  the  newspaper  and  began  to 
read.  Mr.  Gambol,  who  was  not  quite  so  adroit  in  such 
matters,  took  up  a  pen  and  wrote  unintelligible  words  on 
the  envelopes  of  his  letters. 

Miss  Gambol,  cheerful,  cherry-cheeked,  and  unsuspicious, 
entered  the  room  with  a  budget  of  news  from  the  friend 
whom  she  had  been  visiting.  Pearl  forced  herself  to 
join  in  the  conversation,  but  Mr.  Gambol  feigned  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  correspondence.  He  was  very  complacent, 
for  the  possibility  of  a  rejection  never  entered  his  head. 
His  sister's  absolute  unconsciousness  of  the  situation 
amused  him  so  much  that  he  forgave  her  for  interrupting 
his  love  scene. 

Pearl,  at  the  first  opportunity,  slipped  away.  Mr. 
Gambol,  with  more  alacrity  than  she  gave  him  credit  for, 
managed  to  overtake  her  on  the  second  floor. 

M  Speak  to  me  after  supper  ;  I'll  be  in  the  shop,"  he 
whispered,  squeezing  her  hand. 

She  gave  no  answer,  but  ran  up  to  her  own  room. 

"  How  strange  it  is  !  "  said  Pearl  to  herself,  at  once 
going  to  the  looking-glass.   "  How  funny  it  all  is  !  " 
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She  had  partly  recovered  from  her  agitation,  and  was 
able  to  think  calmly  about  the  afternoon. 

Already  she  was  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Gambol 
as  a  rival  of  Felix  Christie. 

Gambol  knew  of  her  engagement,  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  simply  ignored  it  had  had  a  curious  effect  upon  Pearl, 
not  awakening  any  indignation  on  account  of  her  absent 
lover,  but  making  her  see  the  whole  affair  through  the 
hairdresser's  eyes. 

The  very  reticence  and  romance  of  Christie's  nature  made 
his  love  seem  unreal — fantastic — too  wild  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously— when  he  was  away  from  her.  It  had  always  been 
so.  She  thought  of  him  like  a  stranger,  in  spite  of  her 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  his  life  ;  she  was  never  wholly 
at  her  ease  with  him,  unless  their  talk  happened  to  be  solely 
and  simply  of  love. 

She  meant  to  be  true,  but  the  temptation  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Gambol,  and  her  pride  in  his  capture,  blunted  her  sense 
of  loyalty. 

There  could  be  no  harm,  she  told  herself,  in  listening  to 
what  he  had  to  say.  Christie  need  never  know.  If  he  had 
been  annoyed  at  Millidew's  thoughtless  conduct,  what  would 
he  say  to  Pearl  deliberately  encouraging  Albert  Gambol  ? 
She  was  positively  frightened  at  the  thought  of  his  anger. 

Was  ever  a  girl  so  beset  and  worried  ?  There  was'  a 
strain  of  mental  laziness  and  love  of  ease  in  Pearl  that  made 
her  bitterly  resent  her  present  dilemma.  Why  were  men  so 
absurdly  jealous  and  unreasonable  ? 

It  was  in  this  mood,  injured  and  irritable,  that  she  went 
down  to  supper. 

Miss  Gambol,  who  was  always  good-tempered,  tried  to 
interest  her  with  the  usual  gossip,  and  Mr.  Gambol  saw  to 
it  that  she  had  the  best  cut  from  the  cold  joint  and  the 
biggest  strawberries  in  the  dish.  Young  Tom  and  the 
twins,  who  did  not  choose  to  conciliate  their  guest,  made  her 
inwardly  furious  by  their  squabbles  and  chatter. 

Directly  the  meal  was  over  she  threw  herself  into  an 
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arm-chair,  and  did  not  offer  to  help  Miss  Gambol  clear  away 
the  plates  and  dishes. 

She  read  the  newspaper,  column  after  column,  with  but 
a  hazy  idea  of  its  meaning.  All  her  mind  was  occupied  with 
the  events  of  the  day. 

Both  Christie  and  Mr.  Gambol  had  made  her  realize, 
each  in  his  different  way,  that  the  time  was  past  for  pre- 
varication. She  had  reached  one  of  the  cross-roads  of  life 
kid  her  choice  must  be  made. 

When  she  bade  Mr.  Gambol  good  night,  his  sister  being 
in  the  room,  he  could  only  press  her  hand,  lifting  his  eyelids 
with  an  expressive  smile. 

Pearl  went  slowly  upstairs,  parting  with  Miss  Gambol 
affectionately  at  her  own  door.  She  did  not  enter  the  room 
where  the  twins  were  already  asleep,  but  stood  still, 
listening,  until  she  heard  the  key  turned  in  Miss  Gambol's 
lock. 

Then,  even  more  slowly  than  she  had  ascended  the 
stairs,  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  she  crept  down  to  the  shop. 

She  paused  at  the  door,  again  listening  ;  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  step  pacing  up  and  down.  Gaslight 
gleamed  through  the  crack.  A  couple  of  minutes  the  girl 
stood,  pondering,  irresolute,  her  ear  against  the  panel. 

There  was  no  sign  of  impatience  from  the  man  within. 
His  certainty  that  she  would  come  was  not  unattractive 
to  Pearl.  She  had  no  liking  for  a  nervous  lover. 

When  she  opened  the  door  Mr.  Gambol  stopped  in  his 
walk,  but  did  not  advance  to  meet  her. 

"  Come  along,  little  lady  !  Come  along  !  "  he  said  in 
a  voice  of  patronizing  welcome. 

He  fetched  one  of  the  red  velvet  chairs  from  the  ladies* 
hairdressing  saloon,  and  she  sat  down.  Mr.  Gambol  went 
behind  the  counter,  where  he  always  felt  most  at  his  ease. 

Pearl  assumed  an  air  of  supreme  indifference,  glancing 
round  the  familiar  shop  as  if  it  interested  her  far  more 
than  anything  he  could  possibly  have  to  say. 

"  Who  do  you  think  I  was  writing  to  this  afternoon  ?  " 
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was  the  apparently  irrelevant  question  with  which  he 
opened  the  conversation. 

"  How  on  earth  should  I  know  ?  "  exclaimed  Pearl, 
turning  her  head  sharply  to  look  at  him. 

"  To  the  principal  of  a  high-class  educational  establish- 
ment," he  answered.  "  I  have  determined  to  send  the 
twins  to  boarding-school.   Do  you  approve,  Margrit  ?  " 

"  I  think  it's  a  very  good  plan,"  said  Pearl.  "  Their 
aunt  is  spoiling  them  shockingly.' ' 

"  My  second  communication  was  to  a  relative  in  the 
north  of  England,  to  whom  I  intend  to  confide  the  business 
training  of  Tom,"  continued  Mr.  Gambol,  carefully  choosing 
his  words. 

Pearl  laughed. 

"  You're  getting  rid  of  all  your  household.  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  your  sister — and  me,  Mr.  Gambol  ?  " 
"  Say  Albert !  "  he  pleaded,  leaning  over  the  counter. 
Pearl  laughed  again. 

"  Why  should  I  say  Albert  all  of  a  sudden  ?  " 
"  Because  it  is  my  name,"  was  Mr.  Gambol's  very  good 
reason. 

"  Oh,  very  well !  "  said  Pearl,  with  a  little  impatient 
gesture.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  sister — 
Albert  ?  " 

"  We  need  not  discuss  the  disposal  of  Alice  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  that  implied  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  sell  Alice  or  give  her  away  later  on. 
"  Let  us  talk  about  ourselves,  Pearl." 

She  looked  distressed  for  a  minute.  Felix  Christie  had 
used  almost  the  same  words  in  the  afternoon.  Then  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  with  a  return  to  indifference. 

"  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  talk  about,  Mr.  Gambol — 
oh,  very  well,  Albert ! — except  that  you  hinted  there  was 
something  you  wished  to  tell  me." 

"  Exactly  !  Allow  me  to  bring  another  chair.  May  I 
take  your  hand  ?  " 

'*  If  you  like." 
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So  he  took  possession  of  the  hand,  holding  it  under  one 
of  his  own  on  the  velvet  arm  of  the  chair. 

"  As  I  mentioned  before  supper,  dear,  a  man  cannot 
attain  affluence  in  my  business,  however  much  he  devotes 
himself  to  it.  I  realized  this  fact  years  ago,  but  I  was 
very  slow  to  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  tempting  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  the  public  in  different  ways  to  supplement 
their  incomes.   Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Very  well  then.  I  put  a  little  money,  a  very  little, 
into  a  safe  concern  about  six  years  ago.  It  paid  fairly  well, 
so  I  ventured  a  little  farther,  only  touching  what  are 
called  '  industrials  '  in  the  way  of  shares.  Do  you  follow 
me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  One  thing  leads  to  another,  and  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  during  the  past  six  months.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  go  into  details — women  can't  understand  them — but 
I  am  in  a  position  to  retire  from  business,  if  I  choose,  with 
a  very  tidy  little  income  for  life." 

"  Speculations  are  always  risky,"  said  Pearl. 

"  Quite  right,  dear;  but  I  have  made  myself  safe,  being 
naturally  a  rather  cautious  man.  Forethought,  prudence, 
taking  advantage  of  other  people's  weaknesses  or  ignorance 
— those  are  the  virtues  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
cultivate.  But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  Miss 
Margrit,  eh  ?  " 

Relapsing  into  a  playful  mood,  Mr.  Gambol  seized  upon 
her  other  hand,  making  her  look  at  him. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Pearl. 

"  It  means  that  I  can  give  her  whatever  she  wants  !  " 
he  continued  in  an  amiable,  singsong  voice.  "  It  means 
that  I  can  gratify  all  her  little  wishes.  She  can  do  whatever 
she  likes.  I  don't  intend  to  go  out  of  business,  but  she 
needn't  spend  a  minute  of  her  time  in  the  shop  unless  she 
chooses. 

"  She  shall  never  want  for  pretty  gowns,  or  little  bits  of 
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jewellery.  She  can  jaunt  off  to  the  country  or  the  seaside 
whenever  she  feels  inclined.  She  can  give  her  little  parties, 
and  keep  a  couple  of  servants  to  wait  upon  her  !  " 

Pearl  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Gambol's  eloquence.  When 
he  stopped  speaking  she  did  not  answer,  but  continued 
looking  at  him,  very  steadily,  with  her  big  blue  eyes. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Margrit  ?  "  he  went  on  in  a  practical 
tone  after  his  flight.  "  Will  you  marry  me  ?  Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  You  forget — I  am  engaged  to  Felix  Christie,"  said 
Pearl  in  a  low  voice. 

He  instantly  released  her  hands  and  laughed,  dismissing 
Felix  Christie  with  a  wave  of  his  flapper  of  a  hand. 

"  Boy-and-girl  affair,  my  dear  !  It  would  never  have 
come  to  anything." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  wants  to  marry  me  at  once,"  said 
Pearl,  with  a  momentary  flash  of  indignation. 

"  Really  ?  Really  ?  "  questioned  Mr.  Gambol,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair.  "  Where  are  you  going  to  live  ?  In  a 
garret  in  Drury  Lane,  I  suppose  ?  How  are  you  going  to 
live  ?  I  shouldn't  have  thought  Mr.  Christie  could  afford 
to  keep  a  wife  very  comfortably,  judging  by  his  own 
appearance." 

Pearl  left  her  chair  and  paced  up  and  down  the  shop, 
not  in  Mr.  Gambol's  quiet  manner,  but  with  a  hurrying, 
wild  step. 

She  pushed  her  hair  back  from  her  face,  regardless  of  its 
curls  and  waves,  as  if  she  were  suddenly  hot  and  breathless. 

He  watched  her  closely,  still  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
smiling  a  little,  with  half-closed  eyelids. 

She  was  apparently  unconscious  of  his  gaze,  racked  with 
her  own  thoughts,  for  her  drawn  face  expressed  an  agony 
of  indecision. 

Curiosity  and  interest,  almost  impersonal  in  its  intensity, 
took  possession  of  Mr.  Gambol.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  looking 
at  a  fine  actress  on  the  stage,  wondering  how  the  scene 
would  end,  and  admiring  her  unrestrained  display  of 
emotion. 
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Now  and  again  she  paused  in  her  hurried  pacing  of  the 
floor,  brooding  a  minute  with  her  hand  clenched  against 
her  mouth.  She  did  not  give  one  glance  to  the  man.  She 
was  utterly  absorbed  in  herself. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Gambol  rose  to  his  feet  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms  as  she  passed  him  by. 

Pearl  struggled,  but  her  strength  was  nothing  compared 
with  his.  Only  a  few  words  passed  between  them — quick, 
passionate,  incoherent  on  his  part ;  protesting,  appealing, 
but  not  ill-pleased  on  hers — before  he  kissed  her  several 
times  and  let  her  go. 

She  instantly  ran  out  of  the  shop,  but  remembered, 
even  in  her  agitation  and  haste,  to  close  the  door  softly 
behind  her. 

Mr.  Gambol,  after  staring  blankly  round  about  him  as 
if  he  hardly  realized  that  she  had  gone,  sat  down  again  in 
his  velvet  chair  to  soothe  his  nerves  with  a  cigar. 

His  face,  at  first  a  little  doubtful  and  bewildered, 
gradually  assumed  its  usual  expression  of  bland  self-satis- 
faction. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


THE  END  OF  YOUTH 

CHRISTIE  did  not  return  immediately  to  Drury  Lane 
after  his  parting  with  Pearl  Henning.  He  wanted 
to  avoid  a  meeting  with  Millidew  until  he  had  decided, 
definitely,  how  to  deal  with  Pearl's  accusations. 

He  was  very  angry  with  Millidew,  but  it  was  not  the 
kind  of  anger  that  could  be  appeased  by  violence.  Milli- 
dew's  character  in  the  past,  as  his  conduct  in  the  present, 
had  often  wounded  his  friend. 

The  artist  was  so  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  own  promises 
— in  work,  affection,  or  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life — but 
he  could  be  so  good  a  companion,  so  amusing  and  respon- 
sive, that  Christie  had  never  quite  lost  the  delight  and 
pleasure  that  his  company  had  first  afforded  him. 

Even  in  his  weaknesses  and  dissipations  Christie  had 
been  sensible  of  the  Millidew  touch  as  he  recognized  it  in 
his  worst  drawings  ;  the  touch  of  a  peculiar  humour  and 
lovableness  that  has  endeared  many  worse  men  to  stricter 
judges. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  qualities  in  his  friend  that 
added  to  Christie's  perplexities.  Pie  could  not  hope  to 
make  Ned  see  the  fine  point  that  his  treatment  of  Pearl, 
by  its  very  flippancy,  was  a  greater  injury  than  if  he  had 
been  seriously  involved. 

Pearl's  own  attitude  towards  the  matter — "  Why  make 
a  fuss  ?  He  was  only  flirting  !  " — indicated  Millidew's 
probable  line  of  defence. 

If  the  offended  lover  had  only  been  anxious  for  a  quarrel, 
the  artist  would  have  satisfied  him  on  that  point,  for  he 
quarrelled  more  or  less  with  everybody  he  knew  ;  but 
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Christie  longed  for  reparation  and  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  not  for  revenge  or  severance  of  their  old  tie. 

The  fire  of  jealousy  that  Pearl's  words  had  lit  in  his 
heart  had  quickly  burnt  itself  out,  his  belief  in  her  love 
was  so  great.  In  a  few  weeks  they  would  be  married. 
Try  as  he  might,  Christie  could  not  follow  the  advice 
Houghton  Buckley  had  once  given  him  to  "  look  beyond 
the  honeymoon." 

With  an  effort  he  banished  Millidew  from  his  mind, 
concentrating  all  his  thoughts  on  his  future  plans. 

Pearl's  suggestion  of  a  basement  flat  positively  amused 
him  in  recollection  ;  it  was  so  utterly  unsuited  to  her 
bright  beauty  and  his  own  love  of  air  and  sunshine. 

Her  remarks  on  wholesale  furnishing  struck  him  as  de- 
liriously childish.  She  looked  on  a  big  shop  in  the  light 
of  a  fairy  godmother,  able  to  gratify  all  one's  heart's 
desires.  A  second  thought,  that  perhaps  the  contents  of 
a  big  shop  would  gratify  all  her  heart's  desires,  was  not 
so  complimentary  to  Pearl.   He  put  it  on  one  side. 

Then  he  remembered  her  candid  avowal  that  his  friends' 
conversation  bored  her  frightfully.  That  was  unfortunate. 
He  must  add  other  friends  to  his  list  to  counteract  the 
boring  effect  on  the  future  Mrs.  Christie. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Gambol  occurred  to  his  mind.  But  could 
he  tolerate  Mr.  Gambol  ?  Of  course  he  could  !  Pearl 
liked  him.  That  was  enough.  He  wondered  how  the 
Chippetts  would  appeal  to  his  bride.  Yes,  he  felt  they  would 
be  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  about 
Lady  Buckley.  Pearl  would  say  she  was  "  stuck  up." 
Sir  Charles  was  out  of  the  question.  They  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  each  other. 

Thus  his  mind  wandered  from  point  to  point,  slightly 
dazed  in  the  mists  that  enveloped  the  sun  of  his  day.  He 
walked  in  Hyde  Park,  refreshed  by  the  cool  roof  of  leaves 
as  he  loitered  under  the  trees,  with  the  soft  spring  of  the 
grass  beneath  his  feet. 

Even  at  this  time,  when  his  thoughts  were  passionately 
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personal,  all  revolving  about  his  marriage,  Christie  could 
not  banish  the  alluring,  nebulous  forms  of  his  imagination, 
the  characters  of  his  next  unwritten  book.  They  ap- 
proached or  fled  from  him  as  persistently  as  a  half-forgotten 
melody  haunts  the  ear  of  a  musician. 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  dinner  with  one  of  the  men 
at  Buckley's,  who  lived  alone.  This  man  was  the  author 
of  many  unacted  plays,  and  had  had  one  sketch  accepted 
by  a  I  music-hall  artist. 

Christie  found  him  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  for 
the  sketch  was  to  be  produced  in  a  small  hall  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  that  very  night. 

"  You  must  go  with  me,  Chris  !  "  said  the  anxious 
author.  "  You're  just  the  sort  of  brave  man  to  help  me 
to  face  it." 

He  spoke  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  tortured.  Christie 
promised  not  to  desert  him  until  the  worst  was  over,  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  stop  away  from  Drury  Lane.  He 
had  determined  not  to  speak  to  Millidew  until  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  performance  at  the  music-hall,  with  the  exception 
of  his  friend's  sketch,  wearied  him  to  silence.  He  turned 
his  eyes  from  the  stage,  nodding  replies  to  his  companion's 
occasional  remarks. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  turned  into  Drury  Lane. 
On  such  a  night  a  lover  was  tempted  to  wander  far,  for 
the  full  summer  moon  was  hanging  in  a  starry  sky,  and 
he  approached  his  four  walls  reluctantly. 

He  stopped  in  front  of  the  lopsided  little  house,  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  searching  for  the  key,  staring  at  the 
open  shop-window.  It  meant  that  Millidew  had  not  yet 
returned  home,  for  it  was  their  invariable  custom  for  the 
first  man  in  to  put  up  the  shutters. 

"  No  matter  !  I'll  go  to  bed  at  once  to  avoid  him," 
thought  Christie. 

Even  if  he  had  been  absolutely  certain  of  keeping  his 
own  temper  in  that  first  interview  with  his  friend,  he  knew 
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that  Millidew  was  rarely  sober  enough  so  late  at  night  to 
listen  to  reason.   They  would  be  sure  to  quarrel. 

He  thrust  the  key  into  the  lock,  after  glancing  up  and 
down  the  street  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  artist  was  not 
approaching,  and  hurried  into  the  house, 
t  The  little  room  was  in  darkness,  and  he  heard,  in  the 
distant  yard,  the  dismal  howling  of  his  dog. 

"  Hullo  there  !  "  he  shouted,  to  cheer  Neb  with  a  word 
of  greeting.  '?  Too  bad  to  chain  you  up  !  Wait  a  minute, 
old  boy,  till  I  get  a  light." 

He  struck  a  match  and  found  the  gas,  but  as  he  turned 
towards  the  yard,  to  release  his  dog,  the  look  of  the  room 
made  him  stop,  staring  round,  as  if  he  had  entered  the 
wrong  house. 

The  floor  was  bare  of  rugs.  The  old  chapel  pew  ;  Milli- 
dew's work-table  ;  the  quaint,  worn  leather  chairs  that 
the  two  friends  had  bought  at  an  auction  sale  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  St.  James's  ;  the  Japanese  scrolls  ;  and  the  in- 
laid cabinet  with  glass  doors — Mr.  Ferguson's  contribution 
to  their  furnishing — were  all  gone  ! 

Christie  went  into  the  yard  and  mechanically  unchained 
Neb  ;  then  he  returned  to  the  sitting-room  and  began  to 
put  up  the  shutters  of  the  shop- window,  the  blank  look 
of  surprise  in  his  face  deepening  into  an  expression  of 
silent,  brooding  dismay. 

The  shop-window,  when  he  looked  at  it  closer,  added  to 
his  bewilderment,  for  all  Millidew's  printed  cartoons  and 
original  drawings  had  been  removed. 

A  hasty  examination  of  the  drawers  in  his  own  writing- 
table  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  that  no  ordinary  burglar 
had  entered  the  house  in  his  absence. 

Then  he  ran  upstairs  to  Millidew's  room.  It  was  stripped 
of  furniture  ;  a  quantity  of  discarded  clothes  was  strewn 
over  the  bed,  and  the  floor  was  littered  with  bits  of  news- 
paper, string,  torn  letters,  old  bills,  sketch-books,  and 
magazines.  Everything  pointed  to  the  hurried  packing 
and  departure  of  the  occupant. 
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There  were  a  few  cigarettes  and  an  empty  bottle  and 
glass — Edward  Millidew's  farewell  gifts  to  his  friend — on 
the  window-sill. 

Christie  went  downstairs  again,  whistling  softly  to  him- 
self. He  seemed  bewildered.  The  place  looked  so  desolate 
and  poverty-stricken. 

He  sat  down  in  the  only  chair  left  in  the  sitting-room, 
his  eyes  wandering  over  the  discoloured  walls.  Trifling 
incidents  of  the  past  few  weeks,  hardly  noticed  at 
the  time,  returned  to  his  mind — Millidew's  frequent 
absences  from  home,  the  sale  of  his  pictures  to  Old  Sols, 
his  impatience  and  ill-temper  at  being  questioned,  his 
occasional  bursts  of  unaccountable  hilarity.  All  these 
things  became  clear  to  Christie  in  the  light  of  the  artist's 
departure. 

He  guessed  that  his  own  lack  of  suspicion  had  amused 
Millidew,  but  he  was  not  at  all  angry  with  his  friend  on 
that  account.  His  great  difficulty  was  to  fully  realize  the 
situation.  Had  he  really  gone  ?  Gone,  without  a  word  of 
farewell !  Gone,  like  a  thief,  with  the  property  that  be- 
longed to  them  both. 

The  unspeakable  meanness  of  it  was  so  repugnant  to 
Christie's  feelings  that  he  actually  went  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street  again,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected his  friend's  return. 

Then  he  searched  in  vain  for  a  letter.  Finally  he  took 
out  their  mutual  agreement  with  the  landlord  of  the  lop- 
sided little  house,  forgetting  that  it  had  been  made  out  in 
his  name  only  by  Millidew's  desire.  He  remembered  con- 
senting without  any  hesitation. 

The  scene  in  the  agent's  office  flashed  into  his  mind  as 
clearly  as  a  scene  he  had  once  witnessed  on  the  stage. 
Millidew,  in  his  careless  way,  had  represented  Christie  as 
the  responsible  man  :  "  You're  working  at  Buckley's, 
Chris.  You're  a  steady,  reliable  chap.  Leave  me  out  of 
the  legal  documents — it's  all  the  same — we  really  go  shares 
in  everything." 
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Now  he  read  the  agreement  carefully,  and  Ned's  deser- 
tion became  more  despicable,  leaving  him  legally  respon- 
sible, not  only  for  rent  until  they  had  arranged  to  give  up 
the  house,  but  for  repairs  on  leaving,  gas  bills,  water  rates, 
and  taxes. 

The  date  of  his  marriage  became  indefinite  as  he  brooded 
over  these  responsibilities,  but  it  was  forgotten  in  a  sudden 
thought  that  struck  him  down,  like  a  blow  between  the 
eyes. 

Edward  Millidew  had  robbed  him  of  Pearl !  Her  revela- 
tion of  his  friend's  disloyalty  had  gone  out  of  his  mind  in 
the  shock  of  discovering  his  flight,  but  now  it  returned, 
exaggerated  out  of  all  recognition. 

Pearl  had  tried  to  tell  him  the  truth,  but  he  had  fright- 
ened her  in  his  anger.  She  was  not  to  blame.  It  was  Milli- 
dew who  had  betrayed  him  ! 

Christie  sprang  to  his  feet,  hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  house,  leaving  the  gas  flaring  in  the 
room  behind  him.  The  dog  slipped  out  at  his  side,  un- 
heeded, and  followed  closely  at  his  heels,  like  a  black 
shadow  in  the  moonlight. 

He  swiftly  threaded  his  way  through  mean  streets,  re- 
gardless of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  night  in  London — 
so  appalling,  so  sad,  so  horrible — until  he  struck  into 
Oxford  Street,  a  little  distance  from  Marble  Arch. 

The  quietude  of  the  main  road,  and  the  soft  wind  blow- 
ing against  his  face,  gradually  restored  his  composure  and 
good  sense.  He  saw  that  his  impulse  to  rush  to  Pearl  was 
both  absurd  and  impossible  at  that  hour.  It  was  the  act 
of  a  madman.  It  meant  that  he  placed  her  love  on  the 
low  level  of  Millidew's  friendship. 

He  recalled  her  words,  the  touch  of  her  dear  cheek,  the 
shadow  of  her  hair  falling  over  him  as  she  said  good-bye, 
and  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  his  own  doubts. 
But  he  could  not  go  back  to  Drury  Lane.  He  was  still  too 
agitated  to  control  his  wild  and  foolish  desire  to  go  to 
Pearl  at  once,  to  protect  her  from  Millidew's  influence  ;  to 
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prove  to  himself  that  perhaps  his  old  Ned,  after  all,  was 
not  the  traitor  that  he  dreaded  to  find  him. 

Walking  more  slowly,  he  still  went  on  in  the  direction 
of  Bayswater. 

There  was  a  change  in  the  sky  :  a  pink  flush,  silvery  and 
faint,  grew  out  of  the  pale  east.  The  air  was  very  still. 
He  heard  the  sleepy  chirrup  of  a  sparrow. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Mr.  Gambol's  house,  with  its 
closed  doors  and  drawn  blinds,  the  sun  had  risen  ;  but 
the  clouds  of  the  summer  night  floated  across  the  heavens, 
like  the  veils  of  the  setting  moon. 

Christie  felt  weary  and  depressed,  but  his  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  alone  saved  him  from  walking  up  and  down  the 
road  until  such  hour  as  he  could  hope  to  see  Pearl. 

So  he  strolled  still  farther  on,  until  he  reached  Marylebone 
Road,  where  he  and  Neb  made  an  early  breakfast  at  a 
coffee-stall.  He  had  not  enjoyed  a  meal  so  much  since  the 
days  of  his  extreme  poverty. 

After  a  long  talk  with  the  keeper  of  the  stall,  who  was  a 
slow,  argumentative  man  of  strong  political  opinions  op- 
posed to  Christie's,  the  young  man — remembering  the  days 
when  such  a  luxury  was  far  beyond  his  means — indulged 
in  a  wash  and  brush-up,  and  then  turned  his  steps  once 
more  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gambol's  house,  accompanied 
by  the  refreshed  and  patient  Neb. 

He  arrived  at  the  minute  when  a  lad  was  taking  down 
the  shutters  of  the  hairdresser's  shop  and  the  general  ser- 
vant taking  in  the  morning  milk. 

It  was  impossible  to  call  at  such  an  hour,  so  he  bought 
a  paper  from  an  early  newsboy,  leaned  against  the  sunny 
wall  in  a  side  street,  and  read  it  from  the  title  on  the  first 
page  to  the  publisher's  name  on  the  last. 

It  was  Buckley's  morning  paper.  Christie  wondered 
what  Sir  Charles  would  think  of  his  midsummer  mad- 
ness. He  would  never  dare  to  confess  it  to  the  practical 
Houghton. 

At  about  half-past  eight  Christie  once  more  found  his 
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way  to  the  hairdresser's.  He  went  into  the  shop.  The 
door  leading  into  the  house  was  open,  and  there  was  a 
strong  smell  of  coffee  and  fried  bacon. 

The  young  barber  named  Partridge  was  polishing  the 
looking-glasses.  He  expressed  surprise  by  a  shrill  whistle 
on  recognizing  the  visitor. 

"  Morning,  Mr.  Christie  !  Walk  in,  sir  I  M  he  said,  with 
an  hospitable  wave  of  the  hand  from  the  gents'  shaving 
saloon  to  the  door  leading  into  the  house,  so  that  he  could 
take  his  choice  between  the  two. 

"  Good  morning,  Partridge.  I  won't  go  in,  thanks.  I 
am  anxious  to  speak  to  Miss  Henning  on  particular  busi- 
ness. Can  you  ask  her  to  spare  me  a  few  minutes  ?  " 
answered  Christie,  who  had  no  desire  to  interrupt  the 
Gambol  breakfast. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Christie.  Be  seated,  I  beg.  Very  salu- 
brious morning !  "  replied  the  young  barber,  who  was 
forming  his  speech  and  manner  on  Mr.  Gambol. 

Partridge  was  absent  for  several  minutes.  Christie  heard 
him  parleying  with  the  general  servant.  He  returned  in  a 
dejected  mood. 

"  Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Mr.  Christie,  but  Miss  Hen- 
ning says  she  can't  see  anybody  just  now.  Oh  yes,  she's 
up  " — anticipating  the  visitor's  question — "  and  having 
her  breakfast  with  the  guv'nor  and  Miss  G." 

"  Will  you  ask  her  to  make  an  appointment  for  later  in 
the  day,  Partridge  ?  " 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  said  the  young  barber,  again  retiring. 

He  returned,  dolefully  shaking  his  head. 

"  Miss  Henning  says  she's  going  out  for  the  whole  day, 
but  she'll  write  a  note  to  your  place  this  morning,  so  you'll 
get  it  by  the  afternoon  post." 

Surprised  at  this  message,  for  Pearl  had  never  before 
refused  to  see  him,  Christie  could  only  scribble  a  few  words 
on  a  leaf  from  his  note-book  to  be  delivered  by  Partridge. 
Then  he  turned  to  leave  the  shop,  but  stopped,  half  ashamed 
of  the  question  that  rose  to  his  lips. 
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"  Do  you  know  if — if  Mr.  Millidew  called  here  yester- 
day ?   Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  Mr.  Millidew  !  "  exclaimed  Partridge,  with 
a  grin.  "  Isn't  he  a  thin  gentleman  with  his  hair  cut 
something  shocking,  if  you'll  excuse  me  saying  so  ?  " 

"Yes." 

I  "  He  didn't  call  here  yesterday  as  far  as  I  know.  He 
hasn't  been  here  for  some  time,"  said  Partridge. 

Christie,  more  than  a  little  surprised  at  himself  when 
he  thought  of  his  tramp  through  the  streets  at  dawn,  re- 
turned to  Drury  Lane. 

The  feeling  came  over  him,  as  he  sat  in  a  taxi  home- 
ward bound,  with  Neb  at  his  feet,  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  hateful  dream.  He  could  not  believe,  in  the  tem- 
perate light  of  day,  that  Edward  Millidew  had  left  him 
alone  or  Pearl  Henning  given  a  hint  of  disloyalty. 

When  he  opened  the  door  of  his  little  house,  however, 
there  were  evidences  of  his  sorry  plight  in  the  empty  room ; 
the  gas,  as  he  had  left  it,  flaring  ;  the  bare  walls ;  the 
landlord's  agreement  spread  out  upon  the  table. 

Bolting  the  door — for  he  had  no  desire  for  chance 
visitors — Christie  went  upstairs  to  his  own  room,  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed,  and,  almost  immediately,  sank  into 
a  deep,  dreamless  sleep. 

Neb  had  followed  him.  After  Christie  closed  his  eyes 
the  dog  put  his  paws  on  the  coverlet  and  reared  up  to 
look  at  his  master's  face.  He  listened  to  his  quiet  breathing 
for  a  minute,  then,  finding  that  all  was  well,  stretched  him- 
self on  the  floor  beside  the  bed  and  slept  too. 

When  Christie  awoke  he  saw,  by  the  shadow  on  the  wall, 
that  it  was  past  midday.  His  first  thought  was  of  Pearl's 
promised  letter.  He  could  reasonably  expect  it  to  arrive 
within  the  next  few  hours. 

Feeling  strong  and  energetic  after  his  long  repose,  it 
was  easy  to  occupy  his  time  and  hands,  but  the  afternoon 
passed  into  evening,  and  there  was  no  letter. 

The  doubt  and  misery  which  had  mastered  him  on  the 
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previous  day  threatened  to  return  in  the  sharpness  of  his 
disappointment. 

He  was  not  to  be  conquered  a  second  time,  for  there 
was  work  to  be  done  in  the  revision  of  an  article  he  had 
promised  to  one  of  the  Buckley  editors.  Then  he  played 
the  violin,  with  Neb  for  audience,  successfully  persuading 
himself  that  he  had  quite  recovered  from  the  shock  and 
vexation  of  Millidew's  flitting. 

The  next  morning's  post  brought  him  no  letter.  He  had 
passed  a  restless  night,  trying  to  make  the  difference  in  his 
financial  position  square  with  the  expenses  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage.  He  had  no  hope  of  tracking  Millidew,  who 
had  long  talked  enthusiastically  of  going  abroad,  where  a 
man  could  live  cheaply  and  avoid  his  creditors. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  his  anxiety  found 
Christie  once  more  in  Bayswater. 

Miss  Henning  was  not  at  home.  She  had  left  no  message. 
The  servant  did  not  know  where  she  had  gone  or  when 
she  would  return. 

He  asked  for  Miss  Gambol. 

Miss  Gambol  was  voluble,  but  vague. 

"  Dear  Pearl  hasn't  been  quite  herself  for  the  last  day 
or  two,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  ill  ?  "  asked  the  anxious 
lover. 

<£  Not  at  all,  judging  by  her  appetite  and  appearance, " 
Miss  Gambol  hastened  to  assure  him ;  "  but  she  gets  so 
very  irritable  and  takes  you  up  so  very  short.  I'm  not 
complaining  of  her,  Mr.  Christie,  for  nobody  could  be 
more  affectionate  than  she  has  been  to  me.  My  brother 
has  remarked  on  it,  and  he  is  extremely  observant.  He 
takes  a  great  interest  in  Pearl  for  my  sake." 

"  When  do  you  think  I  can  see  her  ?  "  asked  Christie, 
ignoring  Miss  Gambol's  observations. 

M  I  don't  think  I  should  call  till  to-morrow  evening,  if 
I  were  you,"  she  answered.  "  Pearl's  going  to  be  out  all 
day  again.   She  said  so  at  breakfast  this  morning." 
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"  Where  does  she  go  ?  "  he  pondered,  more  to  himself 
than  to  his  companion. 

"  I  can  no  more  tell  you  than  the  man  in  the  moon  !  " 
declared  Miss  Gambol.  "  She  put  on  her  best  dress  before 
breakfast,  and  directly  we  had  finished  out  she  went. 
My  brother  said  she  had  gone  shopping,  but  what  should 
she  have  to  buy  ?  " 

"  Are  you  sure  there  was  no  message  for  me?" 

"  Not  a  syllable  ;  but  I  expect  she  will  drop  you  a  line 
when  she  comes  home." 

With  this  cold  comfort  Christie  was  obliged  to  depart. 

He  had  a  strong — he  told  himself  an  unwarrantable — 
conviction  that  Pearl  did  not  intend  to  write ;  but  the 
idea  of  Millidew  having  supplanted  him  in  her  affection 
had  passed  out  of  his  mind. 

Half  in  curiosity,  half  with  the  object  of  passing  time, 
he  went  in  search  of  Ned's  friend  and  patron,  Old  Sols. 

Mr.  Solomon's  place  of  business  was  hidden,  like  the 
outline  in  a  picture  puzzle,  in  the  network  of  small  streets 
that  lies  between  Oxford  Street  and  Tottenham  Court 
Road. 

Christie  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it.  The  first  thing 
he  saw,  in  the  centre  of  the  window,  was  the  old  chapel 
pew,  looking,  as  it  had  always  done  in  Drury  Lane>  much 
too  big  for  its  surroundings. 

He  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the 
remainder  of  the  property  of  which  he  had  considered  him- 
self part  owner. 

Entering  the  shop,  that  smelt  musty  and  was  almost 
dark,  he  found  old  Sols  sitting  on  a  high  stool  under  the 
single  gas-jet,  reading  the  "  Jewish  Chronicle."  Old  Sols 
might  have  been  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt  of  a  Jewish 
merchant*  with  his  heavy,  dark  features,  his  benign  and 
melancholy  expression,  the  eyes  alone,  deep-set  and  liquid, 
showing  the  keen  and  speculative  mind.  He  spoke  little, 
but  to  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Millidew  had  asked  him  to  appraise  the  goods  several 
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weeks  ago.  He  had  had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Christie  could 
claim  any  share  in  them.  The  money  had  been  paid.  The 
matter  was  at  an  end  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Christie  expressed  his  opinion  of  Millidew's  conduct  in 
emphatic  words. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Old  Sols,  having  politely  heard  him  to  a 
finish,  and  returned  to  his  newspaper. 

The  young  man,  who  had  never  seen  such  an  impene- 
trable face,  forgot  his  injuries  in  his  interest  in  the  Jew. 
He  peered  into  the  gloomy  corners  of  the  shop,  filled  with 
treasures  of  other  days.  Old  Sols,  who  had  apparently 
been  absorbed  in  reading,  instantly  recognized  a  probable 
customer.  There  was  nothing  of  the  bargaining  trader  in 
his  outward  manner  ;  he  was  more  like  a  rich  and  eccentric 
connoisseur  allowing  a  stranger  a  peep  at  his  collection  ; 
but  the  fact  remained  that  when  Christie  left  the  shop  he 
had  promised  to  repurchase  his  own  inlaid  cabinet  at  a 
very  fair  profit  to  Old  Sols. 

Another  restless  night  was  succeeded  by  another  anxious 
day. 

Pearl  refused  to  see  him.  He  wrote  her  a  long,  serious 
letter.  It  was  such  a  letter  as  a  woman  rarely  receives  ; 
a  love-letter  that  the  numberless  readers  of  Felix  Christie's 
books  would  give  much  to  see  ;  a  manly  letter,  but  elo- 
quent with  the  freshness  and  faith  of  his  boyhood. 

He  did  not  approach  her  again,  but  waited  for  her 
answer,  believing  that  she  would  send  for  him — holding 
her  image  exalted  in  his  heart. 

Christie  was  sitting  alone,  on  the  sixth  day  after  Milli- 
dew's departure,  trying  to  read.   His  dog  lay  at  his  feet. 

The  room  was  unchanged,  desolate,  and  dismantled, 
Heavy  rain  lashed  against  the  window,  for  the  summer 
heat  had  ended  in  a  summer  storm.  There  was  no  sound 
but  the  hurrying  feet  of  the  passers-by,  with  now  and  then 
a  shrill  cab-whistle  in  the  distance,  or  the  rumble  and 
splash  of  wheels  in  the  road. 

He  looked  up  from  the  weary  page  at  a  low  growl  from 
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the  dog.  A  second  later  there  was  a  feeble  double  knock 
at  the  door.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  for  the  thought  flashed 
into  his  mind  that  it  might  be  Pearl. 

He  threw  open  the  door,  and  looked  at  the  woman  who 
was  standing  out  in  the  rain  vaguely  for  a  second  before 
he  recognized  her. 

"  Why,  it's  Miss  Gambol !  "  then  he  exclaimed,  taking 
her  dripping  umbrella  and  inviting  her  to  enter  the  house. 

She  looked  a  deplorable  figure,  with  her  wet  skirts 
clinging  about  her  ankles,  and  the  gay  feathers  and  flowers 
in  her  bonnet  draggled  and  limp. 

"  What  a  bad  night  for  you  to  be  abroad  !  "  he  said 
kindly.  "  Take  off  your  wet  cloak,  Miss  Gambol,  and  let 
me  get  you  a  pair  of  dry  slippers.  Is  there  anything  the 
matter  with  Pearl  ?    Is  she  well  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  she's  very  well.  This  is  very  good  of  you,  Mr. 
Christie,"  she  answered. 

Her  hands  were  shaking  so  much  that  she  could  not  un- 
fasten her  beaded  mantle,  so  the  young  man  did  it  for  her, 
then  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and,  kneeling  down,  took  off  her 
wet  boots. 

When  he  looked  up,  smiling,  he  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  the  little  woman,  usually  so  beaming  and  cherry- 
cheeked,  was  pale  and  haggard  ;  while  her  black,  bird-like 
eyes  were  dull  and  red-rimmed  with  crying. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Gambol !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What's  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  It's  my  brother,  Mr.  Christie  !  Oh,  it's  my  brother 
Albert !  "  she  answered,  beginning  to  sob  and  gasp. 

"  Mr.  Gambol  ?  "  asked  Christie.  "  What  has  happened 
to  him  ?  Is  he  ill  ?  Has  he  met  with  an  accident  ?  I 
hope  he  isn't — dead  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  it's  not  quite  so  bad  as  that !  "  she  cried. 
"  You'll  never  guess  the  truth.  Oh,  Mr.  Christie,  he's 
married  !  " 

If  Miss  Gambol  expected  Christie  to  express  horror  and 
incredulity,  she  was  disappointed.    He  certainly  looked 
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surprised,  and  then  sympathetic,  but  that  was  all.  He 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

"  Married  by  licence  at  a  registry  office  this  morning !  " 
she  went  on.  "  They  had  lunch  at  one  of  those  big  restau- 
rants, just  my  brother  and  the  bride  and  a  couple  of  his 
friends.  They  came  home  together  in  a  cab,  as  bold  as 
brass,  and  told  me." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Gambol,  you  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
Why  did  they  keep  it  a  secret  from  you  ?  That  hardly 
seems  kind  or  fair,"  said  Christie. 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  minute,  helplessly. 
Then  she  stealthily  took  hold  of  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Christie — don't  you  suspect — haven't  you  any 

idea  ?  "  she  said  in  a  strained  voice,  and  left  the 

sentence  unfinished. 

He  withdrew  his  hand  and  took  a  step  back,  looking  at 
her  with  indefinable  dread. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Christie,"  said  Miss  Gambol  again,  (<  my 
brother  is  married  to  Pearl !  " 

He  did  not  move.  Not  a  word  passed  his  lips.  His  face 
became  absolutely  blank  of  expression,  as  if  he  had  been 
shot  through  the  heart  and  his  spirit  had  leapt  out  of  his 
body. 

The  woman  gave  a  little  scream  of  fear,  but  as  she  rose 
to  her  feet  with  an  impulse  to  rush  away  Christie  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  second,  and  she  saw  his  skin  darken  to  dull 
red — in  pain,  in  anger,  in  shame — she  could  not  read  his 
thoughts.  Then  he  looked  at  her  steadily,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  realize  her  words. 

"  Pearl !  "  he  said  hoarsely  ;  and  then  again,  "  Pearl !  " 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,"  she  said,  finding 
relief  in  many  words.  "  My  brother  always  pretended  to 
be  fond  of  her  just  for  my  sake.  They  must  have  done  all 
their  courting  on  the  sly.  Oh,  they  planned  it  very  nicely  ! 
The  twins  are  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  Tom  packed  off 
to  the  country.  As  for  me  " — here  the  poor  little  woman 
began  to  cry  again—"  I'm  to  clear  out  of  the  house  as 
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soon  as  possible.  Albert  says  he  will  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  my  old  age.  Those  were  his  very  words.  My 
old  age,  indeed  !  I've  worked  for  my  brother  and  taken 
care  of  his  children  for  eleven  years,  and  now  this  chit  of 
a  girl  is  mistress  of  his  house  !  " 

Christie  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  He  began  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Pearl !  "  he  muttered.   "  Pearl  is  married  !  " 

"  I  asked  them  why  they  were  both  so  underhand/' 
said  Miss  Gambol.  "  My  brother  said  it  was  best  for  all 
parties,  and  of  course  she  brazened  it  out.  They've  gone 
away  for  their  honeymoon,  and  I'm  left  behind  to  pack 
my  traps  and  march  !  Partridge  is  looking  after  the 
business  " 

Christie  stopped  abruptly  in  front  of  her,  interrupting 
the  flow  of  her  tears. 

"  It  can't  be  true  !  "  he  exclaimed,  harshly.  "  You 
must  be  lying  to  me.  She  would  never  marry  your  brother. 
Your  brother  !  It's  horrible — damnable — an  outrage  " 

"It  is  the  truth  !  I  was  bound  to  tell  you,"  said  Miss 
Gambol.  "  It's  done,  and  it  can't  be  undone.  I'd  better 
go.   You  want  to  be  alone,  Mr.  Christie.   I  can  see  that." 

Christie  opened  the  front  door  and  leaned  against  the 
doorpost,  letting  the  rain  beat  upon  his  face,  as  if  he  were 
parched  with  thirst. 

He  shook  Miss  Gambol's  hand  at  parting  with  a  word  of 
sympathy  for  her  sorrow.  When  she  looked  round,  at  the 
end  of  Drury  Lane,  he  was  still  standing  in  the  same 
position.  She  paused  for  a  minute  and  waved  her  hand. 
He  did  not  see  her,  or  respond. 

When  Christie  at  last  re-entered  the  house  he  barred 
and  locked  the  door.   His  instinct  was  to  hide. 

But  there  was  no  weakness  in  his  feeling  of  irreparable 
loss.  He  was  ashamed  of  the  smarting  tears  that  filled 
his  eyes,  and  rubbed  them  away  with  a  rough  hand.  From 
the  first  minute  he  had  struggled  for  self-control. 

Any  man  who  has  loved  and  lost  a  woman  in  the  days 
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of  his  manhood's  youth  and  remembers  her,  however  dimly, 
will  understand  Felix  Christie  in  the  hour  of  his  ordeal. 

That  Pearl  Henning  was  false  and  callous,  that  he  had 
known  they  were  ill-matched,  had  no  effect  upon  his  pas- 
sionate regret  and  longing. 

It  had  been  given  to  him — inestimable  gift ! — to  see  all 
that  was  cherishable  and  latent  in  her  character,  as  his 
eyes  had  seen  all  that  was  brightest  and  best  in  her  beauty. 
He  had  called  her  his  angel,  and  awakened  her,  for  a  little 
while,  to  the  perception  of  love  at  its  highest. 

He  had  made  her  his  in  spirit.  No  man  could  rob  him 
of  the  past!  But  the  exultation  of  this  thought,  as  it 
passed  away,  swept  him  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  per- 
sonal bitterness. 

She  was  married  to  Gambol !  It  was  the  night  of  their 
wedding  day  

Christie  could  not  rest.  He  had  gone  up  to  his  room  and 
thrown  himself,  without  undressing,  on  his  bed,  but  he 
rose  in  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour  and  returned  to 
the  sitting-room,  where  there  was  space  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  darkness. 

Once  he  thought  of  Edward  Millidew,  and  fully  appre- 
ciated, for  the  first  time,  the  pleasure  and  happiness  that 
friendship  had  given  him.  He  was  a  man  made  for  friends, 
but  Millidew — the  first,  the  most  trusted  of  them  all — was 
not  beside  him  in  his  need.  Millidew  had  deserted 
him. 

His  glowing  remembrance  of  Pearl  in  all  her  moods, 
combined  with  his  power  of  concentration,  enabled  him 
to  summon  her  image  at  will,  and  in  so  vivid  a  way  that 
he  seemed  to  see  her  and  hear  her  in  the  empty  room. 

He  opened  his  arms  to  feel  her  within  his  grasp  ;  he 
turned  his  face  for  the  soft  caress  of  her  fair  cheek  ;  he 
whispered  the  meaningless,  fond  names  she  loved. 

The  fantasy  passed.  He  tried  to  evoke,  by  the  same 
effort,  the  dear  companions  that  never  before  had  failed 
him — the  creations  of  his  brain,  the  children  of  his  books — 
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but  they  had  fled  from  him  in  his  anger  and  dismay.  He 
could  not  call  them  back. 

The  rain  still  lashed  against  the  windows. 

He  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  the  writing-table  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  Then  he  gradually  became  conscious 
of  weariness  of  body,  but  with  no  desire  to  sleep. 

The  dog  had  listened  to  his  steps  all  night,  followed  him 
to  his  bedroom,  and  returned  noiselessly  behind  him. 
Now  he  crept  forward,  straining  up  to  see  the  hidden  face, 
and  tried  to  lick  the  hands  of  his  master. 

"  I'd  forgotten  you,  old  friend,"  said  Christie,  without 
moving. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  dog  made  a  little,  strange 
sound  and  laid  his  head  upon  Christie's  knee. 

The  man  put  down  a  hand  to  touch  him. 

They  were  still  in  the  same  place  when  the  dawn  broke. 

Then  Christie  rose  and  unlocked  the  door.  The  storm 
had  passed,  and  the  sky  was  splashed  with  angry  red 
clouds. 

Around  him  stretched  the  mean  streets  his  fancy  had 
turned  into  chapters  of  adventure  and  romance.  He 
realized  the  sadness  and  the  solitude  of  life. 

He  knew,  in  the  sombre,  quiet  light  of  a  new  day,  that 
his  youth  was  over. 

Behind  him  were  the  radiant  days  of  the  Past.  Before 
him,  the  shrouded  years  of  the  Future. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


A  RETROSPECT 

THERE  are  few  prettier  things,  in  its  own  way,  than 
a  bright,  airy  room  filled  with  a  gay,  well-dressed 

party. 

There  must  not  be  a  crowd,  for  then  the  frocks  are 
crushed  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  oppressive.  Music 
is  permissible,  but  it  should  avoid  a  too  serious  note. 

The  talk  must  ripple,  with  enough  laughter  to  save  it 
from  monotony.  No  subject  is  tabooed,  but  every  one 
must  be  handled  gracefully.  Exaggerated  flippancy  is  as 
unforgivable  as  mock  heroics. 

The  men  meet  the  ladies  in  the  modern  spirit  of  con- 
sideration and  equality.  Wit  and  humour  are  the  weapons 
of  the  social  duellists  up-to-date,  keen  thrusts  being  given 
and  taken  with  equable  temper. 

The  topic  of  the  hour  is  the  talk  of  the  minute,  and 
although  its  depths  can  be  easily  plumbed,  at  all  events 
the  surface  sparkles.  If  there  is  a  touch  of  insincerity — 
not  to  use  the  word  humbug — it  is  of  the  kind  that  em- 
bellishes life. 

Such  a  party  was  in  full  swing  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Houghton  Buckley.  The  day  was  in  mid- June  ;  four 
o'clock  the  hour. 

Popular  and  well  beloved,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  a  more  charming,  self-possessed,  and  high-spirited 
young  woman  than  Mrs.  Houghton  Buckley.  She  was 
admirably  suited  to  her  husband,  as  they  had  both  fore- 
seen she  would  be. 
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After  two  years  of  married  life  they  were  even  better 
pleased  with  each  other  than  at  first,  and  equally  devoted 
to  their  little  son.  In  short,  as  Sir  Charles  Buckley  once 
observed,  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  Pargetter- 
Smith  boilers  combined  with  the  enterprise  of  the  Buckley 
Press  had  made  for  matrimonial  triumph. 

Houghton  had  gained  a  little  weight  in  two  years.  He 
was  ready,  like  a  well-trained  actor,  to  play  every  part  in 
life  on  well-defined  lines.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
"  young  husband  and  father  "  scene  of  society  drama, 
when  a  man  gradually  forgets  his  boyhood  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  pleasant  thirties,  to  be  followed  by  the 
genial  appearance  in  the  cast  of  a  man  of  forty.  Every 
year  he  became  more  prominent  in  the  great  firm  of 
Buckley's. 

Sir  Charles,  seeing  his  own  ambition  and  money  sense 
more  and  more  apparent  in  his  elder  son,  relied  upon  Joe 
for  the  finer  sympathy  and  companionship  that  were 
independent  of  these  qualities. 

Joe,  always  self-indulgent  and  slow  of  intellectual 
development,  fulfilled  his  hopes  in  affection,  but  failed  to 
satisfy  his  critical  faculty. 

He  was  proud  of  them  both  as  of  old,  but  knew  himself 
to  be,  in  spite  of  his  numberless  friends  and  varied  in- 
terests, a  lonely  man  at  heart,  misunderstood  by  the  world 
he  courted,  secretly  indifferent  to  the  position  and  wealth 
he  had  worked  so  hard  to  attain. 

Two  years  had  made  little  difference  in  Lady  Buckley, 
who  highly  approved  of  her  son's  marriage,  his  house, 
his  wife,  and  his  baby.  She  had  always  declared  that 
Rosalind  Pargetter  would  be  worthy  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Houghton  family,  that  produced  exemplary 
wives  and  good  hostesses  as  certainly  as  it  produced 
temperate,  worldly-wise  husbands  and  clever  men  of 
business. 

Rosalind  constantly  deferred  to  her  mother-in-law's 
judgment  and  taste,  and  never  failed  to  amuse,  and 
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judiciously  flatter,  Sir  Charles.  It  was  exactly  the  right 
treatment  for  them  both. 

Her  pretty  room,  to  return  to  the  opening  of  the  chapter, 
was  fragrant  with  roses  from  the  Buckley  gardens  in 
Herefordshire.  She  looked  like  a  rose  herself,  flecked  with 
a  few  diamond  dewdrops. 

She  was  the  centre  of  a  small  group  of  people,  discussing 
a  certain  book  that  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  until  it 
fell  into  the  eager  fingers  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  who,  with 
characteristic  coolness,  carried  it  off  to  a  comfortable  chair, 
sat  down,  and  began  to  read.   Everybody  laughed. 

"  Alick  really  pays  the  book  and  its  author  the  greatest 
compliment  of  us  all,"  said  Sir  Charles  Buckley.  "  We  are 
content  to  criticize  and  praise.  He  has  started  to  read  it 
over  again." 

"  For  the  third  time,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Miss  Ferguson. 

"  I  haven't  read  it  all  through  as  yet,"  said  Houghton  ; 
"  I  have  so  little  time  !  Too  bad  of  me,  for  Christie  sent 
us  an  advance  copy  weeks  ago.  Doesn't  the  title,  '  Edel- 
weiss,' strike  one  as  a  little  too  ordinary,  not  to  say  com- 
monplace, for  a  book  about  Switzerland  ?  " 

"  From  any  other  writer — yes !  But  not  from  a  man 
like  Felix  Christie,"  answered  one  of  the  ladies.  "  Every- 
thing he  touches  becomes  extraordinary." 

"  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  titles  for  books,  after  all," 
said  Sir  Charles  ;  "  the  striking  or  the  obvious — a  flight  of 
fancy  or  a  statement  of  fact.  If  a  writer  can't  hit  upon 
the  former,  he  had  better  content  himself  with  the  latter 
at  once,  for  anything  in  between  is  sure  to  be  puzzling 
and  ineffective." 

"  I  never  saw  the  point  of  Mr.  Christie  calling  his  first 
novel  '  Onyx,'  "  observed  Lady  Buckley. 

"  Now,  I  thought  it  was  particularly  happy,  considering 
the  style  of  the  story,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "  You  see,  the 
word  is  Greek  and  means  an  agate  formed  of  the  dark  and 
light  streaks  of  the  mysterious  chalcedony.  The  onyx 
itself  is  dull,  perhaps — some  people  would  say  like  Christie's 
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heroine — only  semi-pellucid,  but  it  at  once  suggests  the 
sardonyx,  and  there  we  are  at  the  silicious  gem  of  the 
substance  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  nearly  all 
minerals,  and,  roughly  speaking,  is  the  strength  of  the  hills, 
the  foundation  of  all  wild  and  inspiring  beauty." 

"  What  has  all  that  got  to  do  with  Christie's  quaint  book 
about  London  life  ?  "  asked  Joe  Buckley  wearily.  "  I 
don't  believe  the  word  '  onyx  '  was  mentioned  once,  except 
on  the  title  page." 

"  There  must  have  been  a  subtle  reason  for  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Buckley. 

"  I  doubt  it !  "  said  her  husband,  with  a  laugh.  "  There's 
nothing  subtle  about  Chris.  Do  you  know  the  explanation 
he  once  gave  of  the  fine  simplicity  of  that  first  book  of  his, 
'  London  Dawns  '  ?  We  were  discussing  style  in  literature 
one  night,  at  that  little  house  where  he  used  to  live  in 
Drury  Lane,  and  one  of  the  men  asked  him  why  he  in- 
variably used  short  words  in  his  *  Dawns.'  He  looked 
thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and  we  waited  anxiously  for  the 
answer,  expecting  a  revelation,  a  final  word,  as  it  were,  on 
the  subject.  '  I  wrote  with  such  simplicity,'  said  Chris, 
'  because  I  couldn't  spell  long  words.'  " 

"  Why  didn't  he  buy  a  dictionary  ?  "  asked  the  practical 
Lady  Buckley. 

"  Because  he  could  not  afford  the  one  he  wanted,"  re- 
plied Houghton.  "  He  had  set  his  heart  upon  a  certain 
Johnson  in  three  volumes.  I  remember  all  about  it,  be- 
cause I  went  with  him  to  carry  it  home  from  the  book -shop 
in  Long  Acre  on  the  day  he  bought  it." 

"  I  recollect  that  Christie  had  quite  a  good  little  collec- 
tion of  books  at  Drury  Lane,"  said  one  of  the  men.  "  What 
did  he  do  with  it  when  he  went  abroad  ?  " 

"  All  sold,"  said  Houghton.  "  He  seemed  to  be  very 
heavily  in  debt.  I  believe  that  Edward  Millidew  had  left 
him  in  the  lurch,  slipped  off  without  paying  the  rent,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Chris  never  told  me  the  facts  of 
the  case,  but  it  struck  me — — " 
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The  words  died  away.  Houghton's  face  changed,  and 
he  stared  at  a  new  visitor. 

It  was  an  eager,  self-possessed  visitor,  who  hardly  waited 
for  the  servant  to  announce  his  name,  but  entered  with  the 
assurance  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  a  welcome. 

"  Chris !  " 

"  My  dear  Houghton  !  " 

The  exclamations  were  simultaneous,  and  the  stranger  had 
locked  hands  with  his  host  almost  before  the  group  round 
Mrs.  Houghton  realized  that  Felix  Christie  was  in  the  room. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  since  any  of  his  friends  had 
seen  Christie. 

He  was  greatly  changed.  They  would  all  have  agreed 
on  that  point,  but  each  would  have  interpreted  the  change 
according  to  his  knowledge  of  the  young  writer  and  the 
limitations  of  his  own  outlook. 

Sir  Charles  Buckley  thought  that  the  freshness  of  the 
boy  had  gone  for  ever.  He  had  understood  the  freshness 
of  the  boy.   The  man,  he  felt,  would  puzzle  him. 

Houghton  saw  that  his  friend  had  the  indescribably  free, 
clear-eyed  expression  of  one  who  has  been  living  a  life  of 
solitude  and  simplicity. 

Both  Lady  Buckley  and  her  daughter-in-law  observed 
that  his  appearance  accorded  well  with  the  other  men 
in  the  room  ;  his  clothes  were  fashionable  ;  there  was 
nothing  of  the  unnecessary  Bohemian  about  him. 

Perhaps  Joe  saw  the  greatest  change.  His  love  affair 
with  Euterpe  Chippett  occurred  to  the  boy.  He  wondered 
at  his  own  courage  in  asking  Christie  to  solve  the  Chippett 
problem  as  he  watched  the  clearly  cut,  somewhat  severe 
outline  of  his  friend's  face  in  profile.  Sir  Charles  looked 
milder  and  more  accessible  !  It  was  only  when  he  met 
Christie's  eyes,  and  when  he  smiled,  that  Joe  felt  the 
warmth  of  his  old  affection  and  confidence. 

"  Why  did  you  drop  out  of  the  clouds  like  this,  Chris  ?  " 
asked  Houghton  Buckley,  when  the  first  words  of  greeting 
and  welcome  had  been  exchanged. 
22 
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"  I  suddenly  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  London." 
"  Didn't  you  write  to  any  of  your  friends  ?  ■'■  said  Sir 
Charles. 

"  I  wrote  to  Miss  Boscombe." 

"  Ettie  Boscombe  !  "  exclaimed  Rosalind  Buckley.  "  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Christie,  we  have  become  the  greatest  of 
friends  ?  Ettie  is  a  girl  of  such  excellent  taste  and  dis- 
crimination.  She  is  simply  devoted  to  Carlo." 

Carlo  was  the  Buckley  baby. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  friendship,"  said  Christie. 
"I  am  afraid  she  hasn't  many  friends.  We  lived  in  the 
same  house  for  a  while  when  first  I  came  to  England.  It 
was  in  Waterloo  Road,  but  fortunately  Ettie  and  her  mother 
have  moved  away  from  that  crowded  neighbourhood." 

"  I  think  you  were  living  in  Waterloo  Road  when  first 
you  came  to  our  house,"  observed  Lady  Buckley,  looking 
at  him  very  affectionately. 

Christie  laughed. 

''Oh  no,  Lady  Buckley  !  I  was  a  proud  householder 
at  the  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accepting  your  first  in- 
vitation," he  replied.  "  I  was  sharing  a  little  shop  in 
Drury  Lane  with  a  man  named  Millidew." 

"  I  came  across  Millidew  in  Paris  last  autumn,"  said 
Houghton. 

"  Did  you  really  ?  "  exclaimed  Christie,  with  a  note  of 
pleasurable  excitement  in  his  voice.  "  What  was  he 
doing  ?   Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  where  he  lives,  but  when  I  saw  him 
he  was  making  sketches  at  the  Folies  Bergeres." 

"  How  did  he  look  ?  " 

Houghton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Like  one  of  his  own  caricatures  of  a  Parisian.  He 
talks  French  like  a  Frenchman,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very 
prosperous." 

"  Ned  Millidew  prosperous  !  "  said  Christie.  "Is  it 
possible  ?  " 

' '  His  black  hair  was  clipped  to  the  shape  of  his  head, 
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and  he  wears  a  tiny  pointed  beard,"  said  Houghton.  "  He 
asked  after  you,  in  his  voluble  way,  calling  you  his  '  poor, 
beloved,  romantic  Felix  ' !  " 

"  Dear  old  Ned  !  "  said  Christie,  regretfully.  "  How  I 
should  like  to  see  him  again  !  I  didn't  realize  till  I 
arrived  this  morning  how  much  I  have  missed  him  all 
these  years." 

"  You  must  go  to  Paris  to  see  him,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  Oh  no  !  My  next  holiday  will  be  a  trip  to  Canada," 
answered  Christie. - 

"  Then  you  will  give  us  a  book  of  the  New  World,"  said 
one  of  the  ladies,  effusively.  "  There  must  be  so  many 
stories  of  love  and  adventure  to  be  found  among  your  own 
people,  the  Canadians." 

"  But  Mr.  Christie  is  not  a  Canadian,"  said  Lady  Buckley. 
"  He  was  born  in  the  United  States,  in  New  England." 

"  Isn't  New  England  equally  interesting  ?  "  replied  the 
young  lady.  "  I  believe  it  is  the  very  spot  for  quiet 
romance,  with  its  quaint  old  towns  and  sleepy  homesteads. 
There  must  be  numberless  secret  stories  waiting  to  be  dis- 
covered and  written.  Perhaps  some  of  them — the  most 
beautiful  and  human — will  never  be  written  at  all.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me,  Sir  Charles  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  agree  with  you,"  answered  Sir  Charles. 

His  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  exchanged  a  lightning  glance 
with  Christie.  The  effusive  young  lady  little  suspected 
how  her  random  words  had  hit  the  mark. 

So  the  talk  went  on,  Christie  succeeding,  after  a  little 
while,  in  diverting  it  from  the  topic  of  his  own  absence 
and  return. 

He  did  not  accept  the  cordial  invitation  of  Houghton 
and  his  wife  to  prolong  his  visit. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  house,  after  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
return,  one  of  the  other  guests  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  May  I  go  with  you,  Felix  ?  Which  way  are  you  walk- 
ing ?  " 

It  was  Luigi  Martelli,  son  of  the  famous  violinist,  to 
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whom  Christie  had  owed  so  much  of  the  pain  and  pleasure 
of  his  first  year  in  England.  Their  friendship  had  grown 
with  the  passing  of  time. 

The  two  men,  who  had  walked  and  talked  so  often  to- 
gether, turned  with  one  accord  towards  the  quietude  of 
one  of  the  parks. 

"  Are  you  going  to  stop  in  England  now  ?  M  asked 
Martelli,  after  they  had  chatted  for  a  while  about  their 
mutual  friends  and  the  occurrences  of  the  past  two 
years. 

"  Yes,  I  am  delighted  with  the  newness  of  old  London," 
answered  Christie.  "  Everything  seems  changed  since  I 
went  away,  but  I  know  that  is  only  the  impression  of  the 
first  day.  I  shall  wake  up  to-morrow  morning  to  find 
myself  in  exactly  the  same  old  place  that  I  deserted  two 
years  ago." 

"  Are  the  new  impressions  so  weak  ?  "  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Say,  rather,  the  old  facts  are  so  strong.  That's  the 
great  charm  of  London.  It  never  really  changes.  It  ab- 
sorbs and  adapts  every  new  idea  and  remains  true  to  itself." 

"  Why,  Felix,  you're  more  of  a  London  lover  than  ever," 
said  his  friend,  with  a  laugh. 

"Am  I  ?  "  he  replied.  "  Well,  it's  a  different  sort  of 
love  nowadays,  Luigi.  It  is  more  temperate  and  reason- 
able than  it  used  to  be." 

"  I  think  that  you're  a  different  sort  of  man  nowadays," 
said  his  companion. 

"  More  temperate  and  reasonable  too  ?  Or  more 
serious  ?    Or  more  dull  ?   Which  is  it,  Luigi  ?  " 

Luigi  Martelli  only  laughed  again,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  define  his  meaning. 

He  felt  that  Christie's  books,  however  frank  and  sincere 
they  were,  would  never  quite  show  the  writer  as  his  inti- 
mate friends  knew  him.  His  likeable  and  lovable  qualities 
were  so  marked,  so  untouched  by  pride  or  conceit,  that 
even  the  brilliance  of  his  work  paled  in  their  steady,  satis- 
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fying  glow.  His  was  a  personality  that  perpetually  pro- 
mised and  suggested  depths  and  heights  that  were  even 
greater  than  his  finest  achievements. 

Martelli  took  a  copy  of  "  Edelweiss  "  out  of  his  pocket 
and  put  it  into  his  companion's  hands. 

"  I  have  bought  this  for  my  collection  of  first  edi- 
tions, Felix,"  he  said.  "  Will  you  give  me  your 
signature  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,  but — my  dear  Luigi ! — is  it  worth 
while  ?  " 

He  smiled  a  little  doubtfully  as  he  wrote  his  name  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  little  green-covered  book  that  has  be- 
come so  famous. 

"  Quite  given  up  the  violin  ?  "  asked  his  friend  irrele- 
vantly. 

"  No  !  I  am  considered  a  very  fine  player  in  our  Swiss 
village.  Sir  Charles  Buckley  once  told  me  that  the  day 
would  come  when  I  should  long  to  forsake  the  love  of  my 
life—the  pen — for  the  exacting  mistress  of  my  youth — the 
bow.   That  day  will  never  dawn." 

The  two  men  parted  at  the  gates  of  the  park,  within  a 
short  distance  of  Martelli's  house. 

Christie,  for  the  second  time,  refused  an  invitation  to 
spend  the  first  evening  of  his  return  under  an  old  friend's 
roof. 

He  was  glad  to  be  alone. 

The  shadow  of  his  old  restlessness  and  misery  had  lifted 
long  ago  in  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  sun  and  stars  on 
mountain  heights.  His  thoughts  wandered  to  them  now 
as  he  slowly  made  his  way  under  the  leafy  trees  of  the  quiet 
English  park.  He  seemed  to  see  the  eternal  snows  against 
the  sky.  The  peace  that  filled  his  heart  was  born  of 
that  struggle  and  storm  in  which  he  had  fled  to  their 
solitude. 

Looking  back  upon  the  harassed  days  that  preceded  his 
departure  from  England,  he  realized  the  intensity  of  his 
own  passions. 

22  A 
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He  had  learned  to  know  himself.  The  knowledge  had 
come,  not  from  introspection  and  despair,  but  from  the 
wider  and  more  tolerant  outlook  of  healing  Time. 

As  he  had  found  peace  and  resignation  in  Nature,  so 
thought  and  effort  had  made  him  patient  and  happy. 

In  the  passing  of  his  youth  Christie  foresaw,  never  more 
vividly  than  at  this  hour,  the  possibilities  of  his  maturity. 

He  instinctively  made  his  way,  as  of  old,  towards  the 
river.  The  river  !  The  highway  to  the  sea,  the  symbol  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  life. 

He  found  himself,  when  the  sun  was  setting,  leaning 
over  Waterloo  Bridge.  He  remembered  how  often,  during 
his  first  six  months  in  Switzerland,  he  had  longed  to  stand 
on  a  bridge  that  spanned  the  Thames.  The  reality  was 
disappointing.  Christie  smiled  to  himself.  Had  he  out- 
grown all  his  simple,  boyish  pleasures  ? 

A  strange  occurrence  of  the  past  hour  filled  his  mind. 
He  had  seen  Pearl  Henning. 

Inexplicable  fate  !  He  had  seen  Pearl  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  return  to  London. 

No  one  had  been  farther  from  his  thoughts  before  the 
moment  of  their  meeting.  Suddenly,  without  any  appa- 
rent reason,  Christie  wondered  what  had  become  of  her, 
and  as  her  face  flashed  into  his  recollection  he  happened 
to  glance  across  the  road  and  saw  her. 

It  was  Pearl,  unmistakably  Pearl,  sitting  in  the  pony- 
trap  of  Mr.  Gambol's  dreams,  her  head  towards  the 
shop-windows,  so  that  Christie  could  only  see  one  cheek, 
reddened  by  the  sun,  a  great  puff  of  hair,  and  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  curve  of  her  fair  throat. 

Her  hat  was  piled  with  feathers  and  flowers  as  of  old, 
and  she  wore  a  bright  pink  silk  blouse,  a  white  skirt,  and 
long  gloves. 

As  Christie  looked  at  her  he  was  strangely  stirred,  half 
with  pleasure,  half  with  pain. 

Miss  Gambol  sat  in  the  back  seat,  in  a  becomingly  meek 
and  depressed  bonnet  and  gown,  holding  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
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Christie  stood  still,  watching  them,  at  the  edge  of  the 
opposite  kerb. 

He  saw  Pearl  speak  to  Miss  Gambol  over  her  shoulder, 
evidently  giving  some  direction  about  the  arrangement  of 
the  baby's  elaborately  frilled  robe.  Then  he  saw  Mr. 
Gambol  come  out  of  a  provision-shop  carrying  a  square 
brown-paper  box,  suggestive  of  potted  meats,  and  mount 
heavily  to  the  driver's  seat.  He  saw  him  smile  approv- 
ingly at  his  wife,  proudly  at  the  infant,  and  graciously  at 
his  obviously  grateful  sister  before  he  gave  the  pony  a 
signal  to  start. 

Pearl  caught  at  her  hat-brim  as  the  trap  moved,  and 
laughed.  She  looked  across  the  road,  as  if  she  were  sud- 
denly conscious  of  Christie's  gaze.  Their  eyes  met.  For  a 
second  she  did  not  recognize  him,  then  her  face  flushed, 
and  she  turned  away  ;  but  as  the  distance  between  them 
widened  she  looked  back  and  smiled. 

He  instantly  raised  his  hat.  Pearl  bowed — loftily,  as 
became  her  position  as  Mrs.  Albert  Gambol — and  began 
to  talk  to  her  husband. 

They  disappeared  in  the  distant  traffic  of  a  busy  corner, 
and  Christie  saw  them  no  more. 

Every  detail  of  this  chance  meeting  passed  through  his 
mind  as  he  leaned  over  Waterloo  Bridge. 

He  had  been  glad  to  see  Miss  Gambol  included  in  their 
party,  even  though  she  sat  in  a  back  seat  and  took  care 
of  the  baby.   She  would  worship  that  baby  ! 

Christie  sighed  and  murmured  to  himself — he  always  had 
a  weakness  for  quotations — 

"  'The  children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum  father !  '" 

Then  he  remembered  Pearl's  haughty  bow.  She  had 
prided  herself,  in  the  old  days,  on  the  strict  propriety  of 
her  behaviour. 

Christie  burst  out  laughing,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
passers-by,  who  thought  he  was  a  madman,  and  in  that 
laugh  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  against  his  old  love 
passed  away. 
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He  had  long  forgiven  her.  He  had  long  been  indifferent 
to  her,  but  he  never  forgot  the  old  dream. 

Softly  the  cool  breeze  of  coming  night  blew  across  his 
face. 

He  thought  of  the  night  when  he  had  first  stood  on  the 
bridge,  an  ambitious  boy,  and  of  the  lost  music  he  was  to 
find  again  in  written  words. 

He  thought  of  all  the  lives  interwoven  with  his  own  in 
the  city  that  he  loved ;  of  the  secret  of  his  birth  and  the 
affection  of  his  brothers,  who  only  knew  him  as  their 
friend ;  of  the  little  shop  in  Drury  Lane,  and  of  his  dear 
old  Ned  Millidew  ;  of  his  faithful  dog,  the  sole  companion 
of  his  travels. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  far  distant  little  frame-house,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  golden  maples,  where  his  mother  waited 
patiently  to  see  him. 

His  work,  and  all  that  it  meant  to  him  in  its  challenge 
and  appeal  to  press  onward — always  onward — was  never 
entirely  absent  in  his  retrospect  of  the  past. 

The  old  spell  of  the  river,  as  he  watched  the  flowing 
tide  darkening  beneath  the  bridge,  stole  over  Christie's 
senses.  It  was  slowly  revealed  to  him  that  the  change  in 
his  thoughts  and  outlook  was  only  the  renewal  of  his 
youth,  for  youth  is  not  a  question  of  years  or  of  experi- 
ence. Youth  is  eternal  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  can  see 
the  splendour  of  a  new  day,  the  divinity  in  his  fellow-men, 
the  harmony  of  the  world. 

Then,  as  softly  as  the  cool  breeze  of  coming  night  blow- 
ing across  his  face — as  deeply  as  the  flowing  tide  darkening 
beneath  the  bridge — the  love  of  a  woman  swept  over  Felix 
Christie.  It  had  called  him  back  to  England.  It  had 
become  his  inspiration  and  his  hope. 

He  had  thought  of  her  in  the  quiet  Swiss  valleys  during 
his  long  absence  ;  he  had  written  to  her  many  times  ;  he 
had  realized,  at  last,  the  meaning  of  his  own  dependence 
since  first  they  met  on  her  gentle  sympathy — but  he  did 
not  know  she  loved  him. 
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The  lights  flashed  out  on  the  river-banks.  A  single  star 
hung  in  the  cloudless  sky. 

Christie  looked  at  it  for  several  minutes,  wondering  at 
its  brilliance.  Then,  with  a  light  heart,  he  went  to  see 
Ettie  Boscombe. 
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TRADITION  IN  EUROPE,  Cr.  few. 
6s.  net. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBA'IYaT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary  by  H.  M.  Batscn,  and  a  Biograph- 
ical Introduction  by  E..  D.  Ross.   Cr.  8z>#, 

Also  Illustrated  by  E,  J,  Sullivan.  Cr. 
t,io.    i$s.  net. 

Flax  (5..  W.).  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  80.'.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Fr&ser  (E.).  THE  SOLDIERS  WHOM 
WELLINGTON  LED.  Deeds  of  Daring, 
Chivalry,  and  Renown.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Zz>e,    $s.  net. 

THE  SAILORS  WHOM  NELSON  LED. 
Their  Doings  Described  by  Themselves. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.    %s.  net. 

Eraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON    A   WHEEL,      Illustrated.  Fifth 

Edifies    Cr..  £j. 


Galtoa  (Sir  Francis).  MEMORIES  OF 
MY  LIFE.  Illustrated,  l^hird  Edition, 
Demy  Zvo.    10s.  6d,  net. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.)<  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND:  HISTORICAL  OUT 
LINES.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Eighth 
Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    10s.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  With  5  Maps  and  a  Plan. 
Nineteenth  Edition.    Cr.  %vo.  3s. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS, 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  %vo.    %s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON. 
Edited  by  G.  Bikkbeck  Hill.  Cr,  Zvo,  5s. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited;  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury, 
Illustrated.  Seven  Vslumes.  Demy  %vo. 
Illustrated.  Each  10s.  6d.  net.  Also  in 
Seven  Volumes,    Cr.  Bvo.    6s.  each. 

Glover  (T.  R.).  THE  CONFLICT  OF 
RELIGIONS  IN  THE  EARLY  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  Fourth  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
is.  6d.  net. 

VIRGIL.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  7s. 
6d.  net. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  AND 
ITS  VERIFICATION.  (The  Angus  Lee- 
lure  for  1912.)  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3J.  6d.  net. 

Godley  {&,  D.).  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  Fifth 

Edition.    Fcap.  800.    sf.  6d. 
VERSES  TO  ORDER,    Second  Edition. 

Fcap.  %vo.    2S,  6d. 
SECOND  STRINGS.   Fcap.  Zvo.   2s.  td. 

Goatling  (Frances  M.).  AUVERGNE 
AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy 
&vo,    10s.  6d.  net. 

Gray  (Arthur).  CAMBRIDGE.  Illustrated. 

Demy  8vo,    10s.  6d.  net. 

Grahams  (Scmnath).  THE  WIND  IN 
THE  WILLOWS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.  6s. 

Also  Illustrated.    Cr.  \ts.    7s.  6d.  ruti. 

Granger  (Frank).  HISTORICAL  SOCL 
OLOGY :  A  Text-Book  of  Politics. 
Cr.  %z>o.    2s-  6d.  net. 

Gretton  (M.  Bturge),  A  CORNER  OF 
THE  COTSWOLDS.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.   7s.  6d.  net. 

Grew  (Edwin  Sharpe),  THE  GROWTH 
OF  A  PLANET.    Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Griffin  (W.  Hall)  and  Kinchin  (H.  C.). 
THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Deny  8:v. 
12s.  6d.  xei. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Halg  (K,  G.).  HEALTH  THROUGH 
DIET,  Second  Edition.  Cr.  9mf,  y,  64. 
net. 

Hale  (J.  R.).  FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTS : 
From  Salamis  to  Tsu-shima.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

Hall  (H.  R.).  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  SALAMIS  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.  Demy  Zz>o.   15J.  net. 

Kannav  (D.)<  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Vol.  I.,  1217-1688. 
Second  Edition.  Vol.  II.,  1689-1815. 
Demy  Zvo.    Each  7s.  6d. 

Har©  (B.)„  THE  GOLFING  SWING 
SIMPLIFIED  AND  ITS  MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY  EXPLAINED.  Third 
Edition.    FcaJ>.  Zvo.    is.  net. 

Harper  (Charles  ©.).    THE  AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK.      With    Maps.  Four 
Volumes.   Cr.  Zvo.    Each  7s.  64.  net. 
Vol.  I. — South  of  the  Thames, 
Vol.  II.— North   and  Sooth  Wales 

and  West  Midlands. 
Vol.  I II. —East  Anglia  and  East  Mid- 
lands. 

Vol.  IV.— The  North  of  England  and 
Sooth  of  Scotland. 

Harris  (Prank).  THE  WOMEN  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.   Demy  Zvo.  7s.6d.net. 

Hasaall  (Arthur).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON.  Illustrated.  Demy  %vo. 
7s.  64.  net. 

Ksadley  (F.  W.).  DARWINISM  AND 
MODERN  SOCIALISM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.   5J.  net. 

Henderson  (M.  Sturge).  GEORGE 
MEREDITH:  NOVELIST,  POET, 
REFORMER.  With  a  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  8s*.  6s. 

Henley  (W,  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS: 
CHAUCER  TO  POE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    ax.  6d.  net. 

Hill  (George  Francis).  ONE  HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated.    Demy  10s.  6d.  net. 

Hind  (0.  Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 

Illustrated.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  6s. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.).    THE  THEORY  OF 

KNOWLEDGE,    Demy  Zvo.    10s.  64.  net. 

Hobson  (J.  A.).  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE :  An  Application  of  Economic 
Theory.    Cr.  Zoo.    ss.  64.  net. 


PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY:  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Poor.    Eighth  EdUim.    Cr.  Zvo.    zs.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED :  An  Inquiry  and  an 
Economic  Policy.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
%s.  6d. 

GOLD,  PRICES  AND  WAGES :  With  an 
Examination  of  the  Quantity  Theory 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  $va.    $s.  6d.  net. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.).  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Illus- 
trated,   Third  Edition.    Post  Zvo.  6s. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.).  THE  INDIAN 
BORDERLAND,  1880-1900.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Hold 3 worth  (W.  8.).  A  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH  LAW.  Four  Volumes. 
Vols.  I.,  //.,  III.  Demy  8sv.  Each  10s.  6d. 
mt. 

Holland  (Cllve).  TYROL  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  8»o.  ioj.  64. 
tut. 

Horsburgh  (B.  L.  S.).  WATERLOO:  A 
Narrative  and  a  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Boo.  $s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  Illus- 
trated,   Cr.  Zvo.    5s.  net. 

Hosle  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  7s.  64. 
net. 

Howell  (A.  G.  Ferrers).  ST.  BERNARD- 
INO OF  SIENA.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
1  <m.  64.  net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.).  A  SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE  :  Impressions  of  the  South  Wilt- 
shire Downs.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Demy  Zvo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Humphreys  (John  H.).  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION.   Cr.  Zvo.   5s.  net. 

Button  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  UMBRIA.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  ROMAGNA  AND  THE 
MARCHES.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUS- 
CANY WITH  GENOA.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY. 
Illustrated.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 
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VENICE   AND    VENET1A.  Illustrated. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
ROME.    Illustrated,     Third  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo, 
Ss.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  WYE.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A  Dramatic 
Poem,  translated  by  William  Wilson. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    3$.  6d. 

Ing6(W.R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.   5s.  net. 

Innes  (A.  D.).    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BRITISH  IN  INDIA.    With  Maps  and 

Plans.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
ENGLAND   UNDER    THE  TUDORS. 

With  Maps.    Fonrth  Edition.    Demy  Zvo. 

ioj.  6d.  net. 

lanes  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    <,s.  net. 

Jenka  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  Cr. 
Zvo.    2S.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LAW :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  End  of  the  Year  191  i.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Jerningham  (Charles  Edward).  THE 

MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE.  Second 
Edition.   Fcap.  Zvo.  5X. 

Jevons  (F.  B.).  PERSONALITY.  Cr. 
Zvo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  EL).  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  $to.    \Zs.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    21s.  net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Warrack.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  2s- 

Keats  (John).  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  de  Selincourt. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
Third  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Keble(John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Lock.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.    is.  6d. 


Kempis  (Thomas  a).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  From  the  Latin,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

*THOMAE  HEMERKEN  A  KEMPIS  DE 
IMITATIONE  CHRISTI.  Edited  by 
Adrian  Fortescue.    Cr.  4I0.    £\  is.  net. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.  127th  Thousand.  Thirty 
eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buckram,  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
$s.  net. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  101st  Thousand. 
Twenty-third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buck- 
ram, 6s.  Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  ^s.  6d. 
net;  leather,  5s.  net. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  82^  Thousand, 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buckram,  6s- 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  \s.6d.  net;  leather. 
5J.  net. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Twenty- 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buckram,  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  \s.  6d.  net;  leather, 
5s.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition  in  Six  Volumes. 
With  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  Zvo.  $s.  each. 
The  volumes  are  : — ■ 

1.  Miscellaneous  Prose,  ii.  Eli  a  and 
the  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  hi.  Books 
for  Children,  iv.  Plays  and  Poems. 
v.  and  vi.  Letters. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Lankester  (Sir  Ray).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Illustrated.  Seventh 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Lee  (Gerald  Stanley).  INSPIRED  MIL- 
LIONAIRES   Cr.  Zvo.    3*.  6d.  net. 

CROWDS  :  A  Study  of  the  Genius  of 
Democracy,  and  of  the  Fears,  Desires, 
and  Expectations  of  the  People. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Lock  (Walter).  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER  BUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    35.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver).  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE  : 
A  Catechism  for  Parents  and  Teachers 
Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    2s.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE:  A  Study 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Advance  in 
Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  Under- 
standing of  Christianity.  Ninth 
Edition.  Detny  Zvo.  $s.  net. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN:  A  Study  in 
Unrecognised  Human  Faculty.  Fifth 
Edition,    Wide  Cr.  Bvo.  net. 

REASON  AND  BELIEF,  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.    3.?.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  PROBLEMS.    Cr.  Bvo.    Ss.  net. 

Loreburn  (Earl).  CAPTURE  AT  SEA. 
Cr.  Bvo.    zs.  dd.  net. 

Lorlmer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A   SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO    HIS    SON.     Illustrated.  Twenty- 
fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    %s.  6d. 
Also  Fcap.  8vo.    is.  net. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  Also  Cr. 
Bvo.   ■s.s  net. 

Lucas  (S.  Y.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 

LAMB.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy 
Bvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illus- 
trated.   Fifteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo  6s. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  Illus- 
trated.   Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  Also 
Fcap.  Bvo.    5 j. 

A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.  Illus- 
trated.   Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  A  Little  Book  for 
Wayfarers.    Twenty-second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Bvo.    5 j.    India  Paper,  ys.  6d. 
Also  Illustrated.    Cr.  e^to.    x$s.  net. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  A  Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Bvo.  ss. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Seventh 

Edition.    Fcap  Bvo.  jj. 
CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Seventh 

Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.  $s. 
THE  GENTLEST  ART:   A  Choice  of 

Letters     bv     Entertaining  Hands. 

Eighth  Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.  $s. 
THE  SECOND  POST.     Third  Edition. 

Fcap.  Bvo.  $s. 
HER  INFINITE  VARIETY  :  A  Feminine 

Portrait  Gallery.  Sixth  Edition,  Fcap. 

Bvo.  $s. 

GOOD  COMPANY:   A  Rally  of  Men. 

Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.  $s. 
ONE    DAY    AND    ANOTHER.  Fifth 

Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.  5s. 
OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.   Fifth  Edition. 

Fcap.  Bvo.  5.S, 

LOITERER'S  HARVEST.  Second  Edition-. 
Fcap.  Bvo.  5s. 

LISTENER'S  LURE  :  An  Oblique  Narra- 
tion.   Tenth  Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.  5s. 

OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Eleventh  Edition,  Fcap. 
Bvo.  is. 


MR.  INGLES  IDE.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap 
Bvo.  $s. 

LONDON  LAVENDER.  Fcap.  Bvo.  Ss. 
THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  :  An  Anecdotal 

Guide  to  the  British  Painters  and 

Paintings  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Fcap.  Bvo.    25.  6d.  net. 
HARVEST  HOME.    Fcap.  Bvo.    is.  net. 
A  LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING.  Third 

Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.    is.  net. 
See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

Lydekker  (R.),  THE  OX  AND  ITS 
KINDRED.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Lydekker  (R.)  and  Others.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  FISHES,  AND  LOWER 
CHORDATA.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Cunning- 
ham.  Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.   zos.  6d.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Bvo. 
iBs. 

McCabe  (Joseph).  THE  EMPRESSES  OF 
ROME.  Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  11s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  iw.  6d. 
net. 

MacCarthy  (Desmond)  and  Russell 
(Agatha).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL:  A 
Memoir.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Demy  Bvo.    \os.  dd,  net. 

McDougal!  (William).  AN  INTRODUC- 
TION TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    5$.  net. 

BODY  AND  MIND:  A  History  and  a 
Defence  of  Animism.  Second  Edition, 
Demy  Bvo.    xos.  6d.  net. 

Maeterliack  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD:  A  Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Ma  ttos.  Fcap.  Bvo.  Deckle  Edges.  3s.  6d. 
net.  A  l$o  Fcap.  Bvo.  is.  net.  An  Edition, 
illustrated  in  colour  by  F.  Cayley  Robin- 
son, is  also  published.  Cr.  ^to.  21s.  net. 
Of  the  above  book  Thirty-three  Editions  in 
all  have  been  issued. 

MARY  MAGDALENE:  A  Play  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
de  Mattos,  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
Deckle  Edges.  3*.  6d.  net.  Also  Fcap.  Bvo. 
is.  net. 

OUR  ETERNITY.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  Fcap,  Bvo. 
Ss.  net. 

Maeterlinck  (Mixta.  K.)  (Georgette 
Lebianc).  THE  CHILDREN'S  BLUE- 
BIRD. Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos,  Illustrated.  Fcap-. 
Bvo.    $s.  net. 
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Mahaffy  (J.  P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Maitland  (F.  ¥/.).  ROMAN  CANON  LAW 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Royal  Zvo.    js.  6d. 

Marett  CR.  R.).  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 
RELIGION.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
O.  Zvo.    5s.  net. 

Marriott  (Charles).  A  SPANISH  HOLI- 
DAY.   Illustrated.   Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RHINE. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  ENGLAND  SINCE 
WATERLOO.  With  Maps.  Demy  Zvo. 
xos.  6d.  net. 

Masefleld  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON'S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3.y.  6d.  net. 

A  SAILOR'S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3$.  6d. 
net. 

Masterman  (C.  P.  G.).  TENNYSON 

ASA  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE    CONDITION    OF  ENGLAND. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s.    Also  Fcap. 

Zvo.    is  net. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.    xs.  net. 

Mayne  (Ethel  Colburn).  BYRON.  Illus- 
trated. Two  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  21s.  net. 

Medley  (D.  J.).  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY.  Cr.  Zvo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Methuen  (A,  M.  &.)•  ENGLAND'S  RUIN  : 
Discussed  in  Fourteen  Letters  to  a 
Protectionist.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3d.  net. 

Miles  (Eustace).    LIFE  AFTER  LIFE; 

or,  The   Theory   of  Reincarnation. 

Cr.  Zvo.    2S.  6d.  net. 
THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION: 

How  to  Acquire  it.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    y.  6d.  net. 

Millais  (J.  6.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS.  Illustrated.  New  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Milne  (J.  G.).  A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Mitchell  (P.Chalmers).  THOMAS  HENRY 
HUXLEY.    Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 

Moffat  (Mary  M,).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

MARIA  THERESA.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.    10s.  6d.  net. 


Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY.  New  and  Revised  Issue. 
Cr.  Zvo.    is.  net. 

MONEY'S  FISCAL  DICTIONARY,  1910. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    5s.  net. 

THINGS  THAT  MATTER:  Papers  on 
Subjects  which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
under  Discussion.    Demy  Zvo.    5s.  net. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  DRAMATIC  VALUES. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Zv».  $s. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON'S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Morgan  (C.  Lloyd).  INSTINCT  AND 
EXPERIENCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
5s.  net. 

Nevill   (Lady    Dorothy).      MY  OWN 

TIMES.  Edited  by  her  Son.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Demy  Zvo.    15s.  net. 

O'Donnell  (Elliot).  WERWOLVES.  Cr. 
Zvo.    $s.  net. 

Oman  (C.  W.  G.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  xos.  6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST.  With  Maps.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised.    Demy  Zvo.    xos.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  (M.  N.).  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised. 
Cr.  Zvo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Pa&es  (W.  C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Revised  by  A.  T. 
Nankivell.    Cr.  Zvo.    5J.  net. 

Parker  (Eric).  A  BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Pears  (Sir  Edwin).  TURKEY  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Second  Edition,  Demy  Zvo. 
1 2 j.  6d.  net. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders.)    A  HISTORY 

OF  EGYPT.    Illustrated.    Six  Volumes. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s.  each. 
Vol.  I.     From  the  1st  to  the  XVIth 

Dynasty.   Seventh  Edition. 
Vol.  II.     The   XVIIth   and  XVIIIth 

Dynasties.    Fifth  Edition. 
Vol.  III.    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  IV.     Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic 

Dynasty.   J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vol  V.    Egypt  under  Roman  Rule.    J.  G 

Milne.    Second  Edition. 
Vol.  VI.     Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
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RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Cr.Svo. 
2S.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL    AMARNA    LETTERS.     Cr.  Svo. 

2S.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xnth  Dynasty. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
3J.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xvmth  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  Svo    $s.  6d. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A  Study  in 
the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
1594-1685.   Illustrated.   Folio.  jQ11s.net. 

Porter  (G.  R.).  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  NATION.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  F.  W.  Hirst.   Demy  Svo.    £1  is.  net. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Price  (L.  L.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  ENGLAND 
FROM  ADAM  SMITH  TO  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
as.  6d. 

Pycraft  (V/.  P.).  A  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Rawllngs  (Gertrude  B.).  COINS  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Regan  (C.  Talt).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES- 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Reid  (Archdall).  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
£1  is.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES, CASES,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1832.  Second,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
IANS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Roe  (Fred).    OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 

Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
10s.  6d  net. 


*Rolle  (Richard).  THE  FIRE  OF  LOVE 
and  THE  MENDING  OF  LIFE. 
Edited  by  Frances  M.  Comper.  Cr.  Svo. 
3J.  td.  net. 

Ryan  (P.  F.  W.).  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS:  A  Social  History.  Illus- 
trated.   Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Ryley  (A.   Beresford).     OLD  PASTE. 

Illustrated.    Royal  Svo.    £2  2s.  net. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisl.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  William 
Heywood.   Illustrated.   Demy  Svo.  ^s.net. 

♦Saki'  (H.   H.   Munro).  REGINALD. 

Third  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net. 
REGINALD   IN    RUSSIA.     Fcap.  Svo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Sandeman  (G.  A.  0.).  METTERNICH. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Schidrowitz  (Philip).  RUBBER.  Illus- 
trated.   Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Schloesser  (H.  H.).  TRADE  UNIONISM. 
Cr.  Svo.    2S.  6d. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Twelfth  Edi- 
tion.   Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
as.  6d. 

JACK'S  INSECTS.  Illustrated.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1685.  Each  £4  4J.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 
,£12  12s.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  Demy  Svo.  Buck- 
ram, 10s.  6d. 

Shaw  (Stanley).  WILLIAM  OF  GER- 
MANY.  Demy  Svo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshc).  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  by  A.  Clutton-Brock  and 
notes  by  C.  D.  Locock.  Two  Volumes. 
Demy  Svo.    £1  is.  net. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cannan. 
Two  Volumes.    Demy  Svo.    £1  is.  net. 

Smith  (G.  F.  Herbert).  GEM-STONES 
AND  THEIR  DISTINCTIVE  CHARAC- 
TERS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s.  net. 
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SneU  (P.  J.).    A  BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.    Cr.  %vo.  os. 
THE  CUSTOMS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

« Standing.'  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 
Fifth  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    xs.  net. 

Stevenson  (E.  L,).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  A  New  and  En- 
larged Edition  in  four  volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Each  5*.  Leather, 
each  54.  net. 

Storr  (Yeraon  F.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  Zvo.  5s. 
net. 

Straatfelld  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  8zx>.    7$.  td.  net. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  HANDLEY  CROSS, 
illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Gilt  top.    3J.  6d.  net. 

MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  &vo. 
Gilt  top.    3j.  6d.  net. 

ASK  MAMMA;  or,  THE  RICHEST 
COMMONER  IN  ENGLAND.  Illus- 
trated   Fcap.  %vo.    Gilt  top.    3J.  td.  net. 

JORROCKS'S  TAUNTS  AND  JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8p#.    Gilt  top.    35.  td.  net. 

MR.  FACEY  ROMFORD'S  HOUNDS. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  %vo.  Gilt  top.  3*.  td. 
net. 

HAWBUCK  GRANGE;  or,  THE  SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES  OF  THOMAS 
SCOTT,  Esq.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
Gilt  top.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Saso  (Henry).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
BLESSED  HENRY  SUSO.  By  Himself. 
Translated  by  T.  F.  Knox.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Dean  Inge.  Cr.  3w.  35.  td. 
net. 

Swantcn  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  too. 
6s.  net. 

BRITISH  PLANT -GALLS.  Cr.  8vo. 
7s.  td.  net. 

Syraes  (J.  E.).  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. Second  Edition.  Cr.%00.  its.  td. 

Tabor  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  With  their  Attributes  and  Symbols 
Alphabetically  Arranged.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.    Fcap.  9>w.    3s.  td.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  fi.).  ELEMENTS  OF  META- 
PHYSICS. Second  Edition.  Demy  800. 
1  ox.  td.  net. 


Taylor  (Mrs.  Basil)  (Harriet  Osgwod)0 
JAPANESE  GARDENS.  Illustrated- 
Cr.  i,to.    £x  is.  net. 

Thibaudeau  (A-  C).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescue.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zzro.    xos.  td.  net. 

Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bve.    55.  net. 

Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a  Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Twentieth  Thousand.    Fcap.  §z>o.    55.  net, 

Tilestoa  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  twenty-first 
Edition.  Medium  xtmo.  is.  td.  net. 
Also  an  edition  in  superior  binding,  6j. 

THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Medium  xtmo.    2s.  td.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 
His  Life  and  Works.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    $s.  net. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fifth  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    iof.  td.  net. 

Trlggs  (H.  Inigo).  TOWN  PLANNING: 
Past,  Present,  and  Possible.  Illustra- 
ted. Second  Edition.  Wide  Royal  %vo. 
15$.  net. 

Turner  (Sir  Alfred  E.).  SIXTY  YEARS 
OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE.  Demy  too. 
125.  td.  net. 

Underbill  (Evelyn).     MYSTICISM.  A 

Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man's  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Fifth 
Edition.   Demy  too.    x$s.  net. 

Urwicfc  (E.  J.).  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS.    Cr.  too.  6s. 

Yardon  (Harry).  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  is.  td. 
net. 

Vernon  (How..  W.  YiTarren).  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  too. 
i^s.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Two  Volumes. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.Zve.  x5s.net. 
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READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.   Cr.  Svo.    15s.  net. 

tickers  (Konneth  H.).  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES.  With 
Maps.   Demy  Svo.    xos.  6d.  net. 

Waddoll  (ht  &.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  1903-1904,  Illustrated.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Wade  (G.  W.  and  J.  H.)«  RAMBLES  IN 
SOMERSET.   Illustrated.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Warner  (Kichard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS.  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Cleather 
and  Basil  Crump.  Fcap.  Svo.  %s.  6d,  mch. 
The  Ring  of  the  Nibeluns. 

Fifth  Edition. 
Lohengrin  and  Parsifal. 

Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged. 
Tristan  and  Isolde. 
TannhXoser  and  the  Mastersingers 
of  Nuremburg. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED.  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Third  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Svo.    as.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A  Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Small  Pott  Svo. 
as.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Waterhouse.    Large  Cr.  Svo.    5s.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  Small 
Pott  Svo.    is.  net. 

VERSES.  A  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  ts. 
net. 

Waters  (W.  G.).  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    ys.  6d.  net. 

Watt  (Francis).  EDINBURGH  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 


It.  L.  S.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Wedmore  (Sir  Frederick).  MEMORIES. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Weigali  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT:  From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 
Frontier.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    7.?.  6d.  net. 


Wells  (J.).  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Thir. 
teenth  Edition,  With  3  Maps.  Cr.  Svo. 
3*.  6d. 

Whltten  (Wilfred),  A  LONDONER'S 
LONDON.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Twelve  Volumes.  Fcap.  Svo. 
5s.  net  each  volume. 

1.  Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime  and 
the  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ii.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua,  hi.  Poems,  iv. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  v.  A  Woman 
©p  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band, vil  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  viii.  A  House  of  Pome- 
granates, ix.  Intentions,  x.  De  Pro* 
fundis  and  Prison  Letters,  xi.  Essays, 
xii.  Salome,  A  Florentine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisans. 

Williams  (H.  Hoei).  A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY : 
Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne,  Mother  of  Louis  xv.  Illus- 
trated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  ?$$. 
net. 

THE  FASCINATING  DUG  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :  Louis  Francois  Armand  du 
Plessis  (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo. 
15J.  net. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE :  Marie 
Caroline,  Duchesse  de  Berry  (1798- 
1870).    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.    i$s.  net. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
CONDES  (1530-1740).  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.    15s.  net. 

Wilson  (Ernest  H.).  A  NATURALIST  IN 
WESTERN  CHINA.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.    £1  10s.  net. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).  FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illus- 
trated. Fifth  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Also  Fcap.  Svo.    \s.  net. 
THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1857- 
59).    Illustrated.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck)  and  Edmonds  (Col. 
J.  E.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-65).  With  an  Introduction  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
Third  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    12J.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith.  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Svo.  15s. 
net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    35. 6d, 
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Part  II.— A  Selection  of  Series 

Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  Sir  B.  C.  A,  WINDLE 
Cr.  %vo.    4J.  6d.  net  each  volume 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New,  and  other  Artists 


Bristol.    Alfred  Harvey. 
Canterbury.   J.  C.  Cox. 
Chester.   Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
Dublin.    S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


Edineorgh,    M.  G.  Williamson. 
Lincoln.   E.  Mansel  Sympson. 
Shrewsbury.   T.  Auden. 
!  Wells  and  Glastonbury.    T.  S.  Holmes, 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 
Demy  %vo.    Is.  6d.  net  each  volume 
With  Numerous  Illustrations 


Ancient  Painted  Glass  in  England. 
Philip  Nelson. 

Archeology  and  False  Antiquities. 
R.  Munro. 

Bells  of  England,  The,  Canon  J.  j. 
Raven.    Second  Edition. 

Brasses  of  England,  The.  Herbert  W. 
Macklin.    Third  Edition. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Times.    J.  Romilly  Allen.    Second  Edition. 

Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England, 
The.    A.  Harvey. 

Churchwarden's  Accounts  from  the 
Fourteenth  Century  to  the  Close  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century, 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphus  Ballard. 

English  Church  Furniture.  J.  C.  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.   Second  Edition. 


English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 


English  Monastic  Life. 
Fourth  Edition. 


Abbot  Gasquet. 


English  Seals.   J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

Folk-Lore  as  an   Historical  Science. 
Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gilds  and  Companies  of  London,  The. 
George  Unwin. 

*Hermits  and  Anchorites  of  England 
The,  Rot  ha  Mary  Clay. 

Manor   and   Manorial    Records,  The. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.   Second  Edition. 

Medieval  Hospitals  of  England.  The 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 


Old    English   Instruments  of 
F.  W.  Galpin.   Second  Edition, 


Music. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


The  Antiquary's  Books—continued 

Old  English  Libraries.   James  Hutt. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church^  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Lit  tie  hales.    Second  Edition., 

Parish  Life  in  Mediaeval  England. 
Abbot  Gasquet.    Third  Edition. 


Parish    Registers    of  England, 
J.  C.  Cos, 


The. 


Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  Sis  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 
Edition. 

Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.   J.  Ward. 
Romano-British  Buildings   and  Earth 

works.    J.  Ward. 
Royal  Forests  of  England,  The.   J.  C 

Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.   J.  C.  Wall, 


The  JLr&en  Shakespeare, 

Demy  8vo.    2s.  6d,  net  each  volume 

Ah  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antony  ahd  Cleopatra.    Second  Edition. 

As  You  Like  It„ 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The 

Hamlet.    Third  Edition, 

Julius  Caesar. 

*King  Henry  iv.    Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  vi,    Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt,  hi. 

King  Lear, 

King  Richard  ii. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,    Second.  Edition, 


Macbeth. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The.  Second  Edition. 

Merrit  Wiyes  of  Windsor,  The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

Tempest,  The. 

Timon  of  Athens, 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Tboilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter's  Tale,  The, 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  f.  H.  W.  LAING 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Wide  Royal  %m 

Art  of  the  Greeks,  The.    H.  B.  Walters,  |  Donatkli.o.    Maud  Cruttwell.    15J.  net. 

its,  6d.  net.  Florentine  Sculptors  of   the  Renajs- 

A»r  o,  jhk  Romans,  T„k.   H.  B.  Wtt«  ^^^I^ton**  * 

£&s'  ne  '  George  Romney.    Arthur  B,  Chamberlain 

Chardin.    H.  E,  A.  Furst.    iz-s.  6d.  net.         1  v*s.  6d.  net. 


General  Literature 

Classics  of  Art— continued 


Ghirlandaio.     Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition.    xos.  6d.  net. 

Lawrence.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,       is.  net. 

Michelangelo.    Gerald  S.  Davies.    xzs.  6d. 
net. 

Raphael.    A.  P.  Opp£.    12s.  6d.  net 

Rembrandt's   Etchings.     A.    M.  Hind, 
Two  Volumes,    sxs.  net. 
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Rubens.    Edward  Dillon.    253-.  net. 

Tintoretto.    Evelyn  March  Phillipps.  i$s. 
net. 

Titian.    Charles  Ricketts.    x$s.  net. 

Turner's  Sketches  and  Drawings.    A.  J. 
Finberg.    Second  Edition.    xzs.  ^d.  net. 

Velazquez.    A.  de  Beruete.    ior.  6d.  net. 


The  'Complete'  Series. 


Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  Svo 


The  Complete  Association  Footballer. 
B.  S.  Evers  and  C.  E.  Hughes-Davies. 
Ss.  net, 

The  Complete  Athletic  Trainer.    S.  A. 

Mussabini.    5J.  net. 
The  Complete  Billiard  Player.  Charles 

Roberts.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Complete  Boxer.    J.  G.  Bohun  Lynch. 

$s.  net. 

The  Complete  Cook.  Lilian  Whitling. 
js.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Cricketer.  Albert  E. 
Knight,    js.  6d.  net.    Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhunter.  Charles  Rich- 
ardson.   i2j.  6d.  net.    Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Golfer.     Harry  Vardon. 

xos.  6d.  net.    Thirteenth  Edition. 
The  Complete  Hockey-Player.  Eustace 

E..  White.    5$.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The   Complete    Horseman,     W.  Scarth 

Dixon.   Second  Edition,    tos.  td.  net. 


The  Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Player. 
A.  Waliis  Myers,  zos.  6d.  net.  Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Complete  Motorist.    Filson  Young. 

12s.  6d.  net.  Netv  Edition  {Seventh!). 
The    Complete    Mountaineer.     G.  D. 

Abraham,  x^s.  net.  Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Oarsman.    R.  C.  Lehmann. 

ioj.  td.  net. 

The  Complete  Photographer.  R.  Child 
Bayley.  ioj.  td.  net.  Fifth  Edition, 
Revised. 

The  Complete  R.ugby  Footballer,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  D.  Gallaher  and 
W.  J.  Stead,    xos.  6d.  net.   Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Shot.  G.  T.  Teasdale- 
Buckell.    x2s.6d.net.    Third  Edition. 

The  Complete  Swimmer.  F.  Sachs,  ys.  6d. 
net. 

The  Complete  Yachtsman.  B.  Heckstall- 
Smith  and  E.  du  Boulay.  Second  Edition, 
Revised    15s.  net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Wide  Royal  %vo.    2$s.  net  each  volume 


English  Furniture.    F.  S.  Robinson. 

English  Coloured  Books.    Martin  Hardie. 

Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wedmore   Second  Edition. 

European  Enamels.     Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass.    Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths'    and    Silversmiths'  Work. 

Nelson  Dawson.    Second  Edition. 
Illuminated  Manuscripts.  .  J.  A.  Herbert. 

Second  Edition. 


Ivories.    Alfred  Maskell. 

Jewellery.     H.    Clifford   Smith.  Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.    Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.    Dudley  Heath 

Porcelain.    Edward  Dillon. 

Fine  Books.    A.  W.  Pollard. 

Seals.    Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.    Alfred  Maskell.  S&ttnd 
Edition. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  Foundations  of  the  English  Church.  The  Reformation  Period.    Henry  Gee. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

The  Saxon   Church  and   the  Norman  T«*  i™UGGLE  WITH  P«ritanism.  Bruce 
Conquest.    C.  T.  Cruttwell.  BlaxUnd. 

The  Medieval  Church  and  the  Papacy.      The  Church  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
A.  C  Tennings.  teenth  Century.    Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Demy 
Zvo.    1 2 j.  6ii. 

A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.    Demy  8vo.   ios.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jevons.  Sixth  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.    xo*  6d. 


of  Theology 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.   A.  E.  Burn.  Demy  Svo.    xos.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  8vo. 
i  os.  6d. 

The  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
Seventh  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    12s.  6d. 


The  ' Home  Life'  Series 


Illustrated.    Demy  Svo 

Home  Life  in   America.     Katherine  G. 
Busbey.    Second  Edition. 

Home  Life   in   France.    Miss  Betham- 
Edwards.    Sixth  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.   Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Holland.    D.  S.  Meldrum. 

Second  Edition. 


.    6s.  to  10s.  6d.  net 

Home  Life  in  Italy. 

Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Norway. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Russia.    A.  S.  Rappoport. 

Home   Life   in  Spain.    S.  L.  Bensusan. 

Second  Edition. 


Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
H.  K.  Daniels. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.  Svo.    3^.  6d.  net  each  volume 
WITH  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 


The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton, 
Esq.    Nimrod.    Fifth  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.  Nimrod. 

Handley  Cross.     R.  S.  Surtees.  Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr.   Sponge's   Sporting   Tour.      R.  S. 
Surtees.   Second  Edition. 

Jorrocks's  Jaunts  and  Jollities.    R.  S. 
Surtees.    Third  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.    R.  S.  Surtees. 

WITH  PLAIN  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Grave  :  A  Poem.    Robert  Blair. 


The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque.    William  Combe. 


The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.    William  Combe. 


The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
of  A  Wife,    William  Combe. 


Life  in  London.    Pierce  Egan 


Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In 
vented  and  Engraved  by  William  Blake, 
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Leaders  o 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEEC 
Crown  Svo.  2s. 
Cardinal  Newman.    R.  H.  Hutton. 
lour  Wesley.    J.  H.  Overton. 
Bishop  Wit.berforck.    G.  W.  Daniell. 
Cardinal  Manning.    A.  W.  Hutton. 
Charles  Simeon.    H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
John  Knox.   F.  MacCunn.   Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.    R.  F.  Horton. 
Thomas  Ken.    F.  A.  Clarke. 

George  Fox,  the  Quaker.    T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Keble.    Walter  Lock. 


I  Religion 

1ING.     With  Portraits 
net  each  volume 

Thomas  Chalmers.   Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot  Andrewes.   R.  L.  Ottley.  Second 
Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.    E.  L.  Cutts, 

William  Laud.    W.  H.  Hutton.  Fourth 
Edition. 

John  Donne.    Augustus  Jessop. 
Thomas  Cranmer.    A.  J.  Mason. 
Latimer.    R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 
Bishop  Butler.   W.  A.  Spoouer. 


The  Library  of  BeYotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Smalt  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather t  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 
St.    Augustine.  |  The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm. 


The  Confessions 
Eighth  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.   Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.   Fifth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.    Third  Edition. 

The  Temple.   Second  Edition. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.   Second  Edition. 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
Life.    Fifth  Edition. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.   Second  Edition. 

On  the  Lovb  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.   Second  Edition. 

A  Manual   of   Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

TkB  SfiJUTUAL  COMBAV. 


Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra  Sacra.     A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Second  Edition. 


A   Day  Book 
Fathers. 


A  Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 


the   Saints  and 
A 


Light,  Life,  and  Love. 
the  German  Mystics. 


A  Selection  from 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.    Second  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
and  the  Great  Festivals. 

Preces  Privatae. 

Horae  My&TICAB.    A  Day  Book  from  th* 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations, 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.    Demy  i6mo,    zs.  6d,  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


Albrecht  Durer. 


L,  J.  Allen. 

Dillon, 


Third 


Arts  ok  Japan,  The. 

Edition. 
Bookplates.    E.  Almack. 
Botticelli.    Mary  L.  Bonnor. 
Burne- Jones.    F.  de  Lisle. 
Cellini.    R.  H.  H.  Cusfc. 
Christian  Symbolism.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Claude.    E.  Dillon. 

Constable.     H.  W.   Tompkins.  Second 
Edition. 

Corot,    A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

Early  English  Water-Colour.     C.  E, 
Hughes. 

Enamels.  Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
Frederic  Leigkton.    A.  Ccrkran. 
George  Romnhy.    G.  Paston. 
Greek  Art.    H.  B.  Walters.    Fifth  Edition. 


Greuze  and  Boucher.    E.  F.  Pollard. 

Holbein.    Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.  W.  Bradley, 

Jewellery.   C.  Davenport.  Second  Edition 

John  Hoppner.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     J.  Sime.  Second 
Edition. 

Millet.    N.  Peacock.   Second  Edition. 

Miniatures.    C.  Davenport,  V.D.,  F.S.A, 
Second  Edition. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.   Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raphael.    A.  R.  Dryburst. 

Rodin.    Muriel  Ciolkowska. 

Turner.    F.  Tyrrell-GilL 

Vandyck.    M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Velazquez.     W.  Wilberforce   and   A.  R„ 
Gilbert. 

Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.  Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.    2s.  6d.  net  each  volume, 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  hook  is  devoted 

A  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds.  j  A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 

A  Little  Gallery  of  Romney.  I  A  Little  Gallery  of  Millais, 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 

Small  Pott  Zvo.    Cloth,  ?,s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3^  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (1)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated 

Cambridge   and  its   Colleges.    A.  H.  Isle  of  Wight,  The.   G.  Clinch. 

Thompson.    Third  Edition,  Revised.  London.    G.  Clinch. 

Channel  Islands,  The.    E.  E.  Bicknell.  Malvern  Country,  The.  Sir  B.C.A.Windle. 

English  Lakes,  The.    F.  G.  Brabant.  North  Wales.    A.  T.  Story. 
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The  X.fttl»  Onides— continued 

Oxford   and   its    Colleges.     J.  Wells. 
Tenth  Edition. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    G.  Clinch. 

Shakespeare's   Country.     Sir  B.  C.  A. 
Windle.    Fifth  Edition. 

South  Wai.es.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Westivsinstkr  Abbey.    G.  E.  Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 

Berkshire.    F.  G.  Brabant. 

Buckinghamshire.   E.  S.  Roscoe. 

Cheshire,    W.  M.  Gallichau. 

Cornwall.    A.  L.  Salmon.   Secoml  Editim. 

Derbyshire.   J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.    S.  Baring-Gould.    Third  Edition. 

Dorset.    F.  R.  Heath.    Third  Edition, 

Durham.   J.  E.  Hodgkin, 

Essex.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire,    J.  C.  Cox.   Second  Edition. 
Hertfordshire.,    H.  W.  Tompkins, 
Kent.   G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.    C.  P.  Crane.    Second  Edition. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland.    A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

Middlesex.   J.  B,  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.   G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wada. 


Norfolk.  W.  A.  Duti.  Third  Edition, 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire.  W»  Dry.  New  and 
Revised  Edition. 

Northumberland.   J.  E.  Morris. 

;  Nottinghamshire,    L.  Guilford. 

!  Oxfordshire.    F.  G.  Brabant. 

j  Shropshire.   J.  E.  Auden. 

Somerset.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.  Second 
Edition. 

j  Staffordshire.   C.  Masefield, 
j  Suffolk.   W.  A.  Duti, 
i  Surrey.   J.  C.  Cox. 

I  Sussex.    F.  G.  Brabant.    Fourth  Edition. 

|  Wiltshire.    F.  R.  Heath.    Second  Edition. 

\  Yorkshire,  The  East  Riding.  J.  E. 
!  Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  North  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  West  Riding.  J.  15. 
Morris.  Cloth,  3.V.  6d.  net;  leather ;  as.  6d. 
net. 

Brittany.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition. 
Normandy,    C.  Scudamora. 
Rome.    C.  G  Ellaby. 
Sicily.    F.  H.  Jackson* 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 
Small  Poll  8m    Each  Volume,  d&lk,  is,  6d.  net 


Anon.   A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.    Second  Edition. 

flusten  (Jana).    PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.   Two  Volumes. 
NORTH  ANGER  ABBEY. 


Bacon  (Francis). 

LORD  BACON. 


THE    ESSAYS  OF 


Bar  ham  (R, 

LEGENDS. 


H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
Two  Volumes. 


Bamctt  (Annie).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Bockford  (William).  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK, 


Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow  (George).    LAVENGRO.  Two 

Volumts. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  With  some  lattr 
Poem.*,  by  George  Canning. 

Cowley  (Jlbrahanri.  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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The  Little  Library— continued 

Grabbe  (Gaorga).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRAEBE. 

Craik  (Mrs.).     JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.    Two  Volumes. 


Crasfaaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  JUIghierl.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.   Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 


Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 


Ferrier  (Susan). 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE 


iaasksll  (Mrs.). 
Edition. 


MARRIAGE,  Two 
Two  Volumes. 
CRANFORD.  Second 


Hawthorne  (Hathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Kinglake  (A.  W.). 

Edition. 


EOTHEN.  Second 


Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS. 


Marvel!  (JLadrew).    THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  (©.  %.).  MANSIE  WAUCH, 

Mends  (Bowyer).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


A  SENTIMENTAL 


Sterne  (Laurence). 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 
MAUD. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).    VANITY  FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.    Three  Volumes. 
HENRY  ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Yaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Waterhonse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Fourteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (8.  T.% 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.   Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W,  J.  CRAIG.    With  Introductions  and  Notes 
Pott  i6mo.    40  Volumes.  Leather ;  price  is.  net  each  volume 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.    10s.  net 


Miniature  Library 

Demy  32//Z0,    Leather,  is.  net  each  volume 


Euphranor  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  Edward 
FitzGerald. 

The  Life  of  Edward}  Lord  Herbert  op 
Cherbury.    Written  by  himself. 


Poi.onius  ;  or,  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances.   Edward  FitzGerald. 

The  RubAiyat  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  Edward 

FitzGerald.    Fifth  Edition. 


General  Literature 
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The  Mew  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.    Demy  Svo 


Cars  of  the  Body,  Ths.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edition,    js.  6d.  net. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The,  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition, 
•js.  6d.  net. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver, 
i  or.  6d.  net.    Second  Edition. 

Drink  Problem,  in  its  Medico-Sociological 
Aspects,  The.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
7*.  6d.  net. 

Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.  H.  Sains- 
bury. 


Functional  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Scho 
field.    7$.  6d.  net. 

Hygiene  of  Mind,  The.  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sixth  Edition.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Infant  Mortality.  Sir  George  Newman 
7*.  6d.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (ConsumP' 
tion),  The.  Arthur  Newsholme.  ioj.  6d. 
net.   Second  Edition. 

Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  7*.  6d. 
net.    Second  Edition. 


The  New  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.    Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    7s.  6d.  net 
J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland.  Second 


Brahms. 
Edition. 


Handel.  R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Second  Edition. 
Hugo  Wolf.    Ernest  Newman. 


Alfred  Tennyson. 
Edition. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Fcap.  8vo.    Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  $s.  6d.  net 
Erasmus.   E.  F.  H.  Capey. 
Robert  Burns.    T.  F.  Henderson. 
Chatham.    A.  S.  McDowall. 
Canning.   W.  Alison  Phillips. 
Beaconsfield.    Walter  Sichel. 
Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.   H.  G.  Atkins. 
Francois  de  Fenelqn.    Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


Illustrated. 

Dante  Alighieri.   Paget  Toynbee.  Third 
Edition. 

Girolamo  Savonarola.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Sixth  Edition. 

John  Howard.   E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 


A.  C.  Benson.  Second 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    I.  A.  Taylor. 


Four  Plays 

Fcap.  %vo.    2s.  net 


The  Honeymoon.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  Bennett.    Third  Edition. 

The  Great  Adventure.    A  Play  of  Fancy  in 
Four  Acts.  Arnold  Bennett.  Third  Edition. 

Milestones.     Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward 
Knoblauch.   Seventh  Edition. 


Kismet. 
tion. 


Edward  Knoblauch.     Third  Edi~ 


Typhoon.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
•Lengyel.  English  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.    Second  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 
Illustrated.    Demy  Svo 


A  History  of  Milan  under  the  Sforza.  I   A  History  of  Verona. 
Cecilia  M,  Ady.    io.r.  6d.  net.  I       12.S.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  Perugia.    W.  Hey  wood.    12s.  6d.  net. 


A.  M.  Allen. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 
Demy  Sv& 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.    Sixth  Edition,    xos.  6d. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.    Third  Edition.  6s. 

The  Book  of  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M 'Neils.  With  a  Map  and  3  Plans,   ioj.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.    xos.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition,    xos.  6d, 


Additions  and  Corrections  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Editions  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.    S.  R.  Driver,  is. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.    io*.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gib- 
son.   Second  Edition.  6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition,  6s. 


The  'Young'  Series 

Illustrated.    Crown  &vo 


The  Young  Botanist.    W.  P.-  Westell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Young  Carpenter.    Cyril  Hall.  5s. 

The  Young  Electrician.    Hammond  Hall. 
5*. 


The  Young  Engineer.     Hammond  Haii. 
Third  Edition.  $s. 

The  Young  Naturalist.    W.  P.  WestelL 
Second  Edition.  6s. 

Ths  Young  Ornithologist.  W.  P.  WestelL 


Methnen's  Shilling  Library 

Fcap.  %vo.    is.  net 


Blue  Bird,  The.    Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Charles  Dickens.    G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Charmides,  and   other   Poems.  Oscar 
Wilde. 

ChitrXl  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
Condition  of  England,  The.    G.  F.  G. 

Masterman. 

De  Profundis.    Oscar  Wilde. 

From  Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 

Harvest  Home.   E.  V.  Lucas. 

Hills  and  the  Sea    Hilaire  Belloc. 

Huxley,  Thomas  Henry.  P.  Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

Ideal  Husband,  An.   Oscar  Wilde. 
Intentions.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Jimmy   Glover,   his    Book.     James  M. 
Glover. 

John  Boyes,  King  of  the  Wa-Kikuyu. 

John  Boyes. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Letters  from   a  Self-made  Merchant 

TO  his  Son.    George  Horace  Lorimer. 


Life  of  John  Ruskin,  The.    W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 

Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The. 

Graham  Balfour. 
Life  of  Tennyson,  The.    A.  C.  Benson. 
Little  of  Everything,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime.  Oscar  Wilde. 
Lore  of  the  Honey-Bee,  The.  Tickner 

Edwardes. 

Man  and  the  Universe.   Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
Mary  Magdalene.    Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Old  Country  Life.   S.  Baring -Gould. 
Oscar  Wilde  :  A  Critical  Study.  Arthur 
Ransome. 

Parish  Clerk,  The.    P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
Selected  Poems.   Oscar  Wilde. 
Sevastopol,   anb   other   Stories.  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two  Admirals.    Admiral  John  Moresby. 
Under  Five  Reigns.    Lady  Dorothy  Nevill, 
Vailima  Letters.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  The.    S.  Baring' 
Gould, 


General  Literature 


Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  Zvo.    6s.  each 
Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


Avon  and  Shakespeare's  Country,  The. 
A.  G.  Bradley. 

Black  Forest,  A  Book  of  the.    C.  E. 
Hughes. 

Bretons  at  Home,  The.    F.  M.  GostHng. 
Cities  of  Lombardy,  The.   Edward  Hutton. 
Cities  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches, 

The.    Edward  Hutton. 
Cities  of  Spain,  The.    Edward  Hutton. 
Cities  of  Umbria,  The.    Edward  Hutton. 
Days  in  Cornwall.    C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany,  with 
Genoa.    Edward  Hutton. 

Land  of  Pardons,  The  (Brittany).  Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

Naples.   Arthur  H.  Norway. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.   H.  M.  Vaughan. 

New  Forest,  The.   Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


Norfolk  Broads,  The.   W.  A.  Dutt. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.    M.  A.  Wyllie. 

Rhine,  A  Book  of  the.   S.  Baring-Gould. 

Rome.    Edward  Hutton. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.    A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.   T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts  of  the  Great  City,  The.    Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a  Motor  Car. 
J.  E   v  mcent. 

Venice  and  Venetia.    Edward  Hutton. 

Wanderer  in  Florence,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Paris,  A.   E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Holland,  A.   E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  London,  A.   E.  V.  Lucas. 


Some  Bo( 

Armourer  and  his  Craft,  The.  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Illustrated.  Royal  4/0.  £2  2s. 
net. 

Art  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  %vo.   %s.  net. 

British  School,  The.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated.   Fcap.  Zvo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Decorative  Iron  Work.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xvmth  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  4to.    £2  2s.  net. 

Francesco  Guardi,  1712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  Imperial  +to. 
£2  2s.  net. 

Illustrations  of    the    Book    of  Job. 

William  Blake.    Quarto.    £1  is.  net. 
John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 

Arthur  Lucas.    Illustrated.    Imperial  +to. 

£3  3J  net. 

Old  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  $to.    £2  2s.  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpiecf.s  of  Painting. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 


is  on  Art 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture, 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated.  Demy  Zvo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Romney  Folio,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £i$  J-SS. 
net. 

Royal  Academy  Lectures  on  Painting. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  Crown  ivo. 
5s.  net. 

Saints  in  Art,  The.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated.   Cr.  8vo.    $s.  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

'  Classics  of  Art.'   See  page  14. 

'The  Connoisseur's  Library.'  See  page  15. 

1  Little  Books  on  Art.    See  page  18. 

'The  Little  Galleries.'    Seepage  18. 
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Etruria  and  Modern  Tuscanv,  Old. 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

Florence  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  Zvo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Florence,  A  Wanderer  in.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Florence  and  her  Treasures.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.    Illustrated.   Fcap.  Zvo.    $s.  net. 

Florence,  Country  Walks  about.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  $s. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Lombardy,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A  History  of. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  '  Demy  Zvo. 
i os.  6d.  net. 

Naples  :  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Perugia,  A  History  of.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    X2S.  6d.  net. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Romagna  and  the  Marches,  The  Cities 
of.    Edward  Hutton.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Roman  Pilgrimage,  A.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    xos.  6d.  net. 

Rome  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Martyrs. 
Ethel  Ross  Barker.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Rome.  C  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3J.  6d. 
net. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Sicily  :  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    $s.  net. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s, 


3  on  Italy 

Umbria,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton 
Illustrated.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.   Fcap.  Zvo.   $s.  net. 

Venice  and  her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.    Illustrated.    Fcap.  Zvo.    5s.  net. 

Verona,  A  History  ok.  A.  M.  Allen. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    12J.  6d.  net. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.    Demy  Zvo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Dante  Alighieri  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  $s. 
net. 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
xos.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.    $s.  net. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition- 
Demy  Zvo.    1  s s.  net. 

Medici  Popes,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated.  Demy  Zvo.    x$s.  net. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her  Times. 
By  the  Author  of  :  Mdlle.  Mori.'  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  The  Lives  of. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  Zvo.  5s. 
net. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.    5s.  net. 

Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Skies  Italian  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcap.  Zvo, 
5-y.  net. 

United  Italy.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 
Zvo.    xos.  6d.  net. 

Woman  in  Italv.  W.  Boulting.  Illustrated 
Demy  Zvo.    xos.  6d.  net. 
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Albanesi  (E.  Maria),  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER,  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;  or,  The 

Polite   Adventuress.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 
THE  GLAD  HEART.    Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

OLIVIA  MARY.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).-  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  PASSPORT.    Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zoo.  6s. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.    Cr.  Ivc.  6s. 
DONNA   DIANA.    Second  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.  Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
DARNELEY   PLACE.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Bailey  (K.  C).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  LONELY  QUEEN.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  SEA   CAPTAIN.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  IN  THE  ROAR  OF 
THE  SEA.   Eighth  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BROOM -SQUIRE.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  lilus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

IN  DEW1SLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr 
Zvo.  6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Barr  (Pvobart).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.    Third  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bart.;  or,  The 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  %vo.  6s. 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 

Bennett     (Arnold).  CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  CARD.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
HILDA   LESSWAYS,      Eighth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
BURIED   ALIVE.     Third  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

A  MAN  FROM  THE  NORTH.  Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  REGENT :  A  Five  Towns  Story  of 

Adventure  in  London.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
ANNA  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS.  Fcap. 
j      Zvo.    is.  net. 

TERESA  OF  WATLING  STREET.  Fca#, 
j      Zvo.    is.  net. 

:   Benson  <E.  F.).   DODO :  A  Detail  ok  the 
Day.   Sixteenth  Edition.    CV.  8»#.  6*. 
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Birmingham  (George  A,),  SPANISH 

GOLD.   Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr  Zvo.  6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net. 
THE  SEARCH  PARTY.     Tenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A  Iso  Fcai.  Zvo.  is.  net. 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS.    Third  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY, 

Fourth  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Bowea  (Sfarjorie).  I  WILL  MAINTAIN 

Ninth  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  Seventh 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A  KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.    Third  Edition. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
GOD  AND  THE  KING.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.  Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Castle    (Agnes    and    Egerton).  THE 

GOLDEN  BARRIER.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Chesterton  (G.  K.).  THE  FLYING  INN 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL    OF    DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    $s.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 
A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.    Second  Edi- 

Hon.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
CHANCE.   Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Conyers   (Dorothea),    SALLY-.  Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
SANDY  MARRIED.    Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Thirty-Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

VENDETTA  ;  or,  The  Story  of  one  For- 
gotten.  Thirty-first  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THELMA:  A  Norwegian  Princess. 
Forty  fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ARDATH:  The  Story  op  a  Dead  Self. 
Twenty-first  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Eighteenth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD:  A  Drama  of  Paris. 
Nineteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BARABBAS:  A  Dream  of  the  World's 
Tragedy.  Forty-seventh  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty- 
eighth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN.  Fourteenth 
Edition,    xyqth  Thousand.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  Study  in 
Supremacy.  Second  Edition.  i$otk 
Thousand.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


GOD'S  GOOD  MAN:  A  Simple  Love 
Story.  Sixteenth  Edition.  154th  Thou- 
sand.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS :  The  Tragedy  of  a 
Quiet  Life.  Second  Edition.  120th 
Thousand.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE    MIGHTY    ATOM.  Twenty-ninth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 

BOY:  A  Sketch.    Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 
CAMEOS.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

JANE :  A  Social  Incident.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
is.  net. 

Crockett  (S.  E.).  LOCH  INVAR.  Illus- 
trated.   Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

JOHANNA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ANGEL.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Seventh 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Danby(Frank).  JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.    Twelfth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 

Drake  (Maurice).  WOa.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Findlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).    A  NARROW  WAY.. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE   ROSE   OF   JOY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A   BLIND   BIRD'S   NEST.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).    IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.     Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

INTERPLAY.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.  6s. 


Fiction 


Hsmptresjifi  (Gerhart).  THE  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST  :  Emmanuel  Quint.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Seltzer.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6*. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

FELIX :  Three  Years  ik  *,  Life.  Tenth- 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Eighth 
Edition.    Cr.  %vo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo,    zs,  net 

BYEWAYS.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
third  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD,  Ninth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
&ve.    35.  6d. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net, 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Second  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hope  (Unthony),    A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.   Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 

ivo.  6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.   Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

QUISANTE.   Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8sw.  6j. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.   Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated.   Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness  von).    THE  HALO. 
Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
A  iso  Fcap.  Zw.    is.  net. 

•The  Inner  Shrine'  (Author  of).  THE 
WILD  OLIVE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE    STREET   CALLED  STRAIGHT. 

Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  WAY  HOME.    Second  Edition.  Cr. 

Zva.  6s. 


Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 
Tkirty-triird  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 
Also  Illustrated  in  colour.  Demy  Zvo. 
is.  6d.  net. 

SEA  URCHINS.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.    3J.  6d. 
A    MASTER   OF    CRAFT.  illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo,    3s.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.   Illustrated.  Eleventh 

Edition-    Cr,  Zvo.    3$.  6d. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo,    is.  net, 
THE    SKIPPER'S    WOOING.  Eleventh 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    y.  6d. 
AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo,    zs.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.    Illustrated.  Eighth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    3*.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.    Illustrated.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    y,  td. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.  Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.    Cr,  Zvo,  6d. 
SALTHA  VEN.   Illustrated.   Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    $s.  6d. 
SAILORS'    KNOTS,     Illustrated.  Fifth 

Edition.    Cr,  Zvo.    3$.  6d. 
SHORT  CRUISES.    Third  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.    %s.  6d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 

Third  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LeQueux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF  WESTMINSTER.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Ivo.  6s. 
THE  CLOSED   BOOK.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE    VALLEY    OF    THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.   Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Ninth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Lowndes  (Mrs.  Belloc).    THE  CHINK 

IN  THE  ARMOUR.    Fourth  Edition, 
Cr,  Zvo.    6s.  net. 
MARY  PECHELL.    Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  LODGER,    Fourth  Edition.  Crown 

Zvo.  6s. 

Lucas  (E.  Y.).   LISTENER'S  LURE :  An 

Oblique    Narration.     Tenth  Edition. 

Fcap.  Zvo.  $s. 
OVER   BEMERTON'S:   An  Easygoing 

Chkoniclb.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 

5'- 

MR.  INGLESIDE,  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.  $s. 

LONDON  LAVENDER.  Eighth  Edition, 
Fcap.  Zvo.  sr. 
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Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44M  Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3s.  6d. 

Hacnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    2S.  net. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Halet  (Lncas).  A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FECTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

COLONEL  ENDERBY'S  WIFE,  Sixth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY :  A  Romance.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fifth  Edition,  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.)«  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.    Eighth  Edition.  .Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.),  THE  RAGGED  MES- 
SENGER.   Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

VIVIEN.    Twelfth  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.    Seventh  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net.* 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 

tween  You  and  I.    Fourth  Edition.  Cr, 

8vo.  6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Milne  (A.  A.).  THE  DAY'S  PLAY.  Fifth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Montagtie  (C.  B.)«   A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  MORNING'S  WAR.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur),    TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.   Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL,  Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvc.  6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

OIHvant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


THE    TAMING    OF    JOHN  BLUNT 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE   ROYAL   ROAD.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Onions  (Oliver),  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM: 
A  Romance  of  Advertisement.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  TWO  KISSES.  Third  Edition, 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E,  Phillips),  MASTER  OF 
MEN.    Fifth  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE   MISSING   DELORA,  Illustrated, 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap,  Zvo.    is.  net. 

Orczy  (Baroness),  FIRE  IN  STUBBLE, 
Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    xs.  net. 

Qxenham  (John).  A  WEAVER  OF 
WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Eighth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

*Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    xs.  net. 
PROFIT    AND   LOSS.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE    LONG    ROAD.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    is.  net. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Othes 

Stories.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MY    LADY    OF    SHADOWS.  Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
LAURISTONS.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 

6s, 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.    Sixth  Edition, 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Fourth  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 
MARY  ALL-ALONE.    Third  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6t. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.   Seventh  Edition.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s, 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Seventh 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Prettv 
Pierre.'   Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.   Nineteenth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated, 
i      Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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THE   POMP  OF   THE  LAVILETTES. 

Third  Editi.cn.    Cr.  Stto.    3s.  6d. 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS.    Fourth  Edition, 

Cr,  Svo.  6s. 
THE    JUDGMENT    HOUSE,  Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Pasture  (Mrs-  Henry  de  la).  THE 
TYRANT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.    is.  net. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER :  A  Story  of 
the  Shires.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.    is,  net 

Perrin  (Alice).    THE  CHARM.  Fifth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Svo.    is.  net. 
THE  ANGLO-INDIANS,    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s, 

Phillpotts  (Eden).   LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
CHILDREN    OF    THE    MIST.  Sixth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.   With  a  Frontispiece. 

Sevtnth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.   Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  RIVER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

Svo.  6s. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  Cs. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition, 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

DEMETER'S  DAUGHTER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fcap.  Svo.  is. 
net. 

Pickthall  (Marniaduke),  SAID,  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

Aao  Fcap.  Svo,    is.  net, 

«Q*(A.  T.  Quiller-Couch).  THE  MAYOR 
OF  TROY.   Fourth  Edition,   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN  and  other  Stories. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MAJOR  V1GOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Ridge  (W.  Pett).  ERB.  Second 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Third 

Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.   A  New 

Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.  Ill 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE   WICKHAMSES.  Fourth 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.  Fourth 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A  iso  Fcap.  Svo.    is.  net. 
NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.  Third 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THANKS    TO  SANDERSON. 

Edition,    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
DEVOTED  SPARKES.  Second 

Cr.  Svo.  6s, 
THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Edition. 
Edition. 
Edition 
ustrated. 
Edition- 
Edition, 

Edition. 
Second 

Edition. 
Third 


Russell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 
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